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FOREWORD Pom iarann 


The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth is 
unique in that its first responsibility is that of promoting an action 
program in undeveloped areas of secondary education in the United 
States. The task upon which it has embarked assumed far-reaching 
proportions when the Commission affirmed that : 


Life Adjustment Education is designed to equip all American youth to live 
democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to society as home 
members, workers, and citizens. It is concerned especially with a sizable pro- 
portion of youth of high-school age (both in school and out) whose objectives 
are less well served by our schools than the objectives of preparation for either 
a skilled occupation or higher education. 


The Commission has refrained from outlining specific patterns of or- 
ganization or operation and suggestions on content in a life adjust- 
ment education program because it believes that the program for a 
youth must be tailor-made to meet his specific needs. It has encour- 
aged the organization of State committees and has emphasized the 
need to stimulate local schools throughout the nation to develop ac- 
tion programs in education to meet local conditions in serving the 
needs of all youth. Wherever possible, the Commission has co- 
operated with groups of laymen as well as with groups of professional 
educators. It has encouraged the preparation and distribution of suit- 
able materials dealing with programs of life adjustment education. 
It has encouraged the writing of the story of life adjustment educa- 
tion for both professional and lay publications. It has done many 
things to promote activities which appear constructive and promising 
for life adjustment education. Perhaps some of these activities will 
have minimum education value, but the Commission feels that many 
of them will be extremely worth-while and of permanent worth. 

This volume is designed to make contributions that should be use- 
ful to school officials and to communities that are attempting to 
adjust and expand their school programs to serve all youth. 

When so many authors are involved, it is necessary for each to be 
on his own and difficult for even the editors to assume responsibility 
for all the statements and proposals included. However, the Com- 
mission has great respect for the resources which the authors have 
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brought to their task and is appreciative of this effort to facilitate 
appropriate educational programs for all American youth. This vol- 
ume, like most of the projects stimulated by an all-inclusive attack on 
the problem, should make a contribution to the renewed effort being 
made to improve secondary education. 


RayMonp W. GREGORY, 
Associate Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 


PREFACE 


A little more than thirty years ago a distinguished committee of 
the National Education Association was appointed to report on the 
reorganization of secondary education for modern times. This Com- 
mittee prepared a document which constituted a charter that would 
enable secondary education to serve a greatly enlarged student con- 
stituency. Breaking with the past, as it did, the Committee’s epochal 
report, “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” set forth seven 
educational objectives in terms of preparation for various areas of 
living. These objectives were for competency and effective living in 
(1) civic life, (2) vocational life, (3) home life, (4) leisure life, (5) 
healthful living, and (6) spiritual and ethical living. In addition, a 
seventh objective was set up which called for an increased command 
of the fundamental processes. 

For various reasons which have been set forth in this volume, 
particularly in Chapter 2, this charter, this functional statement of 
objectives, this new vision of a functional secondary education, has 
been very slowly and only’ partially implemented in the secondary 
schools of the United States. Theories and practices based upon a 
philosophy of exaggerated and broad transfer of training, of what 
constitutes functional preparation for college, and of education as 
an instrument whose value lies in the prestige it accords rather than 
its preparation for life, have been seized upon as excuses by those 
who piously wished to protect vested academic interests or who were 
unwilling to address themselves to the task of reconstructing their 
segment of the secondary school curriculum. 

During this period of years the percentage of young people going 
on for secondary education has continued to increase, and conse- 
quently the student constituency and its needs have materially 
changed. Furthermore, the conditions of life, and the needs imposed 
by these conditions, have clearly indicated the increasing necessity 
for revamping secondary education. 

Various movements, reports, statements, commission activities, 
and investigations such as the eight-year study of the thirty schools 
by the Progressive Education Association have come and gone, with 
no great effect upon the practice of the great mass of secondary 
schools. Only in the past few years has there seemed to be a real pos- 
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sibility of thoroughly reviewing the educational program of our high 
schools with a view to developing markedly improved opportunities 
for becoming adjusted to, and developing a capacity for adjusting 
to, life as we find it today. In the Education for Life Adjustment 
movement there is a great probability that the spark fanned by the 
general education movement and the Education for All American 
Youth project can set off an educational prairie fire that will reach 
all sections of the country. 

The movement is particularly promising in that it does not re- 
quire, at least not at once, a complete reconstruction of the secondary 
school curriculum. Nor does it imply revolutionary changes which 
will wipe out all the boundaries that now exist between subjects. 
Therefore its implementation need*not await a time when we have 
a new generation of differently trained teachers or have completely 
retrained those already in service. The movement is also promising 
in that its implementation, already under way, is not to be confined 
to a few selected pilot schools. In most of the states, an effort will 
apparently be made to reach a great majority of the schools. 

The primary purpose of this symposium is to set forth the philos- 
ophy of Education for Life Adjustment in terms of its theory and 
practice and its relationship to traditional educational practices. A 
secondary purpose is to indicate what can be done in the various 
subject fields in the secondary school program to develop facilities 
for more effective experiences which will be likely to result in Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment. The book is intended to be used (1) as 
a textbook in classes in Education for Life Adjustment and in classes 
in high school curriculum, modern secondary education, trends in 
secondary education, etc., and (2) by teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in service, in planning the improvement of secondary 
school programs. 

The various chapters in the present volume have been prepared by 
men and women who are distinguished for their leadership in this 
new and dynamic philosophy of education. Each chapter was pre- 
pared under the coordination of the editor and senior author, with- 
out consultation with any of the other contributors. Hence no 
author except the undersigned is to be held responsible for any state- 
ment in any chapter other than that with which his or her name is 
associated in the Table of Contents. 


Hart R. Dovuctass 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Chapter 1 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CURRENT LIFE ADJUSTMENT MOVEMENT 


1. ORIGIN OF THE Prosser RESOLUTION 


In January 1944 the Division of Vocational Education of the 
Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency began the prep- 
aration of the bulletin Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, 
which was published in 1945. The manuscript was written by a 
working committee of ten members, but at regular intervals advice 
was sought from a consulting committee of forty leaders in voca- 
tional education. 

On May 31 and June 1, 1945 a final conference of the consulting 
committee was held at the Wardman’ Park Hotel in Washington. 
At that meeting many problems were presented relating to the edu- 
cation for life needed by the large group of youth of secondary school 
age whose needs are not being appropriately met by preparation for 
college or through training for a specific vocation. The group as- 
sembled was able to offer but few solutions to the persistent problems 
which were presented. 

At the closing session the Chairman asked Dr. Charles A. Prosser, 
Director of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, to summarize the 
conference. As a part of his summarization, Dr. Prosser said: 


Throughout this conference, repeated references have been rade to “neg- 
lected groups in vocational education.” In closing, I am taking the liberty—in 
submitting the following Resolution—to point out the largest of these neglected 
groups of young people; and to propose that another conference like this one 
be held at an early date to consider what should be done for them. 

It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, the vocational school of a community will be able better to prepare 20 
per cent of its youth of secondary school age for entrance upon desirable 
skilled occupations; and that the high school will continue to prepare 20 per 
cent of its students for entrance to college. We do not believe that the remain- 
ing 60 per cent of our youth of secondary school age will receive the life 
adjustment training they need and to which they are entitled as American 
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citizens—unless and until the administrators of public education with the 
assistance of the vocational education leaders formulate a comparable program 
for this group. 

We, therefore, request the U. S. Commissioner of Education and the Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Education to call at some early date a con- 
ference or a series of regional conferences between an equal number of 
representatives of general and of vocational education—to consider this prob- 
lem and to take such initial steps as may be found advisable for its solution. 


2. THe REGIONAL AND NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Five Regional Conferences.—After receiving the Resolution, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education asked the Divisions of Second- 
ary and Vocational Education, in the Office, to plan a series of re- 
gional conferences to consider the meaning and implications of the 
Prosser Resolution and the possible means by which solutions to the 
problem could be devised. During the year 1946 regional confer- 
ences of educational leaders were held in New York City, Chicago, 
Cheyenne, Sacramento, and Birmingham. Without question, these 
conferences validated the existence and importance of the problem 
referred to in the Resolution. Each conference recommended that 
the Office of Education sportsor a national conference to develop a 
plan of action aimed at a continuing and concerted attack on the 
problem. 

It was the consensus of those participating in the regional con- 
ferences : 

1. That secondary education today is failing to provide adequately 
and properly for the life adjustment of perhaps a major fraction 
of the persons of secondary school age. ` 

2. That public opinion can be created to support the movement to 
provide appropriate life adjustment education for these youth. 

3. That the solution is to be found in the provision of educational 
experiences based on the diverse individual needs of youth of 
secondary school age. 

4. That a broadened viewpoint and a genuine desire to serve all 
youth is needed on the part of teachers and of those who plan 
the curriculums of teacher-training institutions. 

5. That local resources must be utilized in every community to a 
degree as yet achieved only in a few places. 

6. That functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home 
and family life, health and physical fitness, and civic competence 


are basic in any program designed to meet the needs of youth 
today. 
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7. That a supervised program of work experience is a “must” for 
the youth with whom the Resolution is concerned. 

8. That one of the principal barriers to the achievement of the ideals 
of the Resolution is the multiplicity of small, understaffed, and 
underfinanced school districts in this nation. 

9. That an intimate, comprehensive, and continuous program of 
guidance and pupil personnel services must constitute the basis 
on which any efforts to provide life adjustment education must 
rest. 


The National Conference at Chicago.—A national conference of 
educational leaders was held in Chicago, May 8-10, 1947. In prepa- 
ration for this conference and to avoid misunderstanding generally, 
Dr. Prosser reworded his original resolution to read as follows: 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, schools will be able better to prepare for entrance upon desirable skilled 
occupations those youth who by interest and aptitude can profit from such 
training. We believe that the high school will continue to improve its offerings 
for those youth who are preparing to enter college. In the United States the 
people have adopted the ideal of secondary education for all youth. As this 
ideal is approached, the high school is called upon to serve an increasing 
number of youth for whom college preparation or training for skilled occupa- 
tions is neither feasible nor appropriate. The practical problems connected 
with the provision of a suitable educational program for this increasing number 
are so great and the schools to date have had, comparatively, so little experi- 
ence in this enterprise that the problem merits cooperative study and action 
by leaders in all aspects of secondary education. We believe that secondary 
school administrators and teachers and vocational education leaders should 
work together to the end that the number of attempts being made in secondary 
schools to meet this need will be greatly increased and to the end that the 
pronouncements made in recent years by various educational groups which are 
suggestive of needed curriculum patterns will receive increased study and 
implementation. 


The Reworded Resolution.—Definite percentages were eliminated 
in the reworded resolution for two reasons. First, these percentages 
vary so much from one community to another that Dr. Prosser and 
his collaborators concluded that a generalized statement was hardly 
defensible. Second, the percentages suggested to many educators 
an identification of clearly defined and recognizable groups in the 
secondary school, Dr. Prosser had never intended to focus attention 
upon clearly defined groups of pupils. The expressions regarding 
percentages had reference to the following conditions : 

1. The proportion of the gainfully employed who are engaged in the 
skilled occupations (exclusive of the professions and homemak- 
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ing) which require fairly extensive to extensive periods of specific 
training is probably not more than 20 per cent. 

2. The proportion of the gainfully employed who are engaged in 
professional and technological occupations which require extensive 
periods of post-high school education according to census figures 
approaches 20 per cent. 

3. The majority of those gainfully employed earn their livelihoods in 
occupational pursuits for which extensive periods of specific edu- 
cation are not prerequisite. In fact, fully 60 per cent of those now 
in employment received no specific training prior to initial em- 
ployment. 


What Dr. Prosser meant by the 60 per cent is illustrated in a report 
presented by Assistant Commissioner John A. McCarthy of the State 
of New Jersey in the February, 1949, issue of Tech Training pub- 
lished by the American Technical Society of Chicago. A study was 
made to determine the need for a program of vocational education in 
Trenton, New Jersey. By checking with employers the payroll classi- 
fications of 25,445 workers in the industries of the area were deter- 
mined as follows: 


Engineers, others college trained 28% 
Technicians less than college grade 3.6% 
Clerical 7.6% 
Skilled trades 18.5% 
Laborers 19.5% 
Semiskilled 48.0% 


Visits to some of the industries gave insights into the jobs of the tech- 
nicians, semiskilled workers, and laborers. Assistant Commissioner 
McCarthy summed up the findings as follows: 


In general, those classified as semiskilled workers by employers are the 
repetitive workers in the mass production scheme. They do the same opera- 
tions over and over again and gain increased ability through repetition. . . . 

This is what the “60 percenters” do in Trenton, New Jersey. They may do 
other things in other communities, but in general what they do is so highly 
specialized that no adequate job preparatory program can be developed in the 
school to make them immediately employable on the specialized jobs. They 
can be trained more speedily and effectively in the actual job environment. 
Their training is short and intensive, extending from one hour to not more 
than two or three weeks. 

All of this job specialization is not limited to industrial processes. Some of 
the “60 percenters” were doing highly specialized clerical operations—some 
on single-purpose machines which too are the result of mass production pro- 
grams. These workers, mostly women, were operating key punch machines, 
card-sorting machines, invoice printing and duplicating machines, billing 
machines, photostat and other copying equipment all too highly specialized for 
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in-school instruction. Much can be done to meet the needs of this group while 
they are in school, but their needs are not specific job preparation.* 


The original Prosser Resolution sounded like an attempt to 
divide high school pupils into three separate and clearly defined 
groups. Fundamentally, however, it was an attempt by vocational 
educators to lead a pointed attack on problems common to all edu- 
cators which cannot be solved by specific vocational training. The 
Resolution was given point by the fact that only 80 per cent of our 
youth enter the ninth grade and only 50 per. cent remain to be gradu- 
ated from high school. Obviously, such selectivity is not in harmony 
with our democratic philosophy. 


Results of the National Conference.—Out of the National Con- 
ference at Chicago came a three-phase action program aimed at 


1. Creating a wide understanding of the problem and its implications. 

2. Stimulating in states and selected communities programs or 
aspects of programs which will be suggestive to other states and 
schools. 

3. Initiating, operating, and continuing the development of life 
adjustment educational services in every community. 


These plans have been described in the bulletin, Life Adjustment 
Education for Every Youth. Students of secondary education will 
find in this bulletin no hypothesis or proposal which has not been 
suggested before. The ideas in it have often been advanced by pro- 
fessors of education and students of social problems. However, 
never before have they been so generally accepted after careful delib- 
eration by those who have the actual responsibility for American 
secondary education. It is significant that here forward-looking edu- 
cators propose to do something in an organized way about conditions 
which heretofore have received far too little attention. 

To point up its efforts to translate theories into practice, the na- 
tional conference at Chicago recommended the establishment of the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. The con- 
ference also recommended procedures for setting up the Commission. 


3. Tue NATIONAL Commission ON LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION For Every YOUTH 


Membership.—Following the national conference each of nine 
national educational organizations submitted nominees to Dr. John 


1 John A. McCarthy, “Industry Techniques to Solve Problems of 60 Percent 
Group,” Tech Training, III, No. 3 (February, 1949), p. 8. 
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W. Studebaker, then Commissioner of Education, who appointed 
representatives to the Commission.” 


60% or 100%?—The national conference at Chicago stated that 
“the purpose of the Commission shall be to promote, in every manner 
possible, ways, means, and devices for improving the life adjustment 
education of secondary school youth.” * Wherever life adjustment 
education has been discussed, there has arisen the question, “Is life 
adjustment education for all or for only the so-called 60 per cent?” 
Many have wished to sharpen the attack and aim definitely at the 60 
per cent, or at least at the neglected majority; others have insisted 
that many students who go to college and into vocational departments 
or schools need life adjustment just as much as do those who drop out 
of school or enter unskilled occupations. The life adjustment which 
our people needed during the depression ’thirties was not the special 
need of any particular group; it was needed by all people. It has 
been pointed out also that when a pupil enters high school at thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, no one can tell whether he is going to col- 
lege, into a skilled occupation, or into a semiskilled occupation. He 
must be dealt with as an individual and not as a member of a group. 

Members of the Commission considered the experience of an able 
chief state school officer in Connecticut who traveled over the state, 
urging new schools and classes for the neglected 50 per cent of youth 


2 Members of the Commission and the organizations they represent: 

American Association of School Administrators : Benjamin C, Willis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., Chairman 

American Association of Junior Colleges: Charles S. Wilkins, President, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, Ark. 

American Vocational Association: J. C. Wright, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of High School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education: Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau of Youth Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals: Francis L. Bacon, Pro- 
fessor, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Association of State Directors for Vocational Education: M. D. 
Mobley, Director, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference: Rev. Bernardine Myers, O. P., Presi- 
dent, Secondary School Department, c/o Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Ill. (deceased 1948). Succeeded by Sister Mary Janet, S. C., Catholic Sisters 
College, Washington, D. C. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers; Dean M. Schweickhard, State 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

National Education Association: Marcella Lawler, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., 

_A steering committee from the Office of Education which works with the Com- 
mission is composed of Galen Jones, Director of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, and 
ieee Sea piao of aes Education. 

te Adjustment Education for Every Youth (Washin on: Federal Securit 
Agency, Office of Education), p. 40. k : xs ae 
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of high school age. In spite of his brilliant presentations of the prob- 
lem, he made little or no progress because no one wanted to enter a 
school or class for the neglected 50 per cent. When members of this 
neglected group could be induced to enter school at all they wanted to 
be identified with a group already established in the school. They 
wanted to belong. 

This phenomenon is in accord with the emphasis which most edu- 
cational leaders have attempted to give to American secondary 
schools. They have attempted to build a social cement which would 
hold our people together and have avoided arrangements which would 
divide our people into still more groups. This is the chief emphasis 
in the compromise definition accepted by the Commission. Life ad- 
justment education is for all, even though there is a special concern 
for the so-called 60 per cent. 

The Commission’s Concept of Life Adjustment.—At a work 
conference which the Commission held in Washington, October 11-15, 
1948, participants developed and accepted the following concept: 
“Life adjustment education is designed to equip all American youth 
to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to 
society as home members, workers, and citizens. It is concerned 
especially with a sizable proportion of youth of high school age (both 
in school and out) whose objectives are less well served by our 
schools than the objectives of preparation for either a skilled occupa- 
tion or higher education.” 

Practically all the activities of most persons are related to their 
homes, their work, and their obligations as citizens. For this reason, 
the brief statement did not mention other areas of living. However, 
the Commission had previously named and described four additional 
important areas for all youth: ethical and moral living, self-realiza- 
tion, the use of leisure, health and safety, and consumer education.* 
As developed in regional and national conferences, life adjustment 
education means organizing and reorganizing schools to achieve use- 
ful living purposes. It means directing the activities of a school and 
adapting the content and methods of all courses so that each year 
all students are being prepared for important areas of living. 

Basic to such education is a detailed and cumulative study of each 
pupil which will enable both teacher and pupil to plan appropriate 
learning activities. Basic also is a knowledge of society which will 
aid the pupil in making wise decisions in the light of his opportuni- 
ties and limitations. 


4 Ibid., pp. 61-90. 
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The Commission further described life adjustment education by 
saying :° 


It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, mental and 
emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills since citizens in a democ- 
racy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and to speak effec- 
tively. It emphasizes skills as tools for further achievements. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational interests of 
both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with their 
preparation for future living. 

It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences appro- 
priate to their capacities. 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achievement for 
each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational values of 
responsible work experience in the life of the community. 

It provides both general and specialized education but, even in the former, 
common goals are to be attained through differentiation both as to subject 
matter and experience. 

It has many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an individual 
matter. The same pattern should not be adopted in one community merely 
because it was effective in another. It must make sense in each community in 
terms of the goals which are set and the resources which are available. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each individual it 
keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum achievement of which he is 
capable. 

It recognizes that many events of importance happened a long time ago but 
holds that the real significance of these events is in their bearing upon life of 
today. 

It emphasizes active and creative achievements as well as adjustment to 


existing conditions; it places a high premium upon learning to make wise ' 


choices, since the very concept of American democracy demands the appro- 
priate revising of aims and the means of attaining them. 

It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of character 
and behavior. It is not education which follows convention for its own sake 
or holds any aspect of the school as an end in itself rather than a means to an 
end. 


Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human personality. 


_ The Commission assumed that these concepts of education were 
widely understood and accepted by educational leaders in America, 
even though it admitted that practice has lagged considerably behind 


5 Ibid., pp. 4 and 5. 
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this understanding and acceptance of theory. The Commission fur- 
ther stated : 


In the U. S. during the past thirty years there has been an increasing 
tendency to measure the effectiveness of curricula by how fully they provide 
experience in present living and experiences which prepare for the activities 
of living. There also has been an increasing emphasis on evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction in terms of the extent to which it influences be- 
havior. These trends are reflected in the yearbooks and other publications of 
organizations representing higher education as well as elementary and second- 
ary education. Through the study of hundreds of educational analyses, surveys, 
experiments, and reports of commissions, school workers have acquired a 
sharper understanding of what is vital and meaningful in the preparation of 
youth for the job of living.® 


Plan of the Commission.—Since its first meeting, the Commission 
has recognized the importance of securing funds to finance its activi- 
ties. It has sought and is still seeking funds with which to operate. 
Having no funds and, consequently, no employed personnel, the 
Commission was largely dependent upon the spare hours of staff 
members of the Office of Education to carry on its work at a national 
level. The Commission agreed that it should function in the states 
only in cooperation with state departments of education. Each state 
department of education was asked by the Commission to appoint or 
designate a state committee which would help in identifying cooperat- 
ing schools and get programs of life adjustment education under 
way. The following criteria were suggested for the use of state com- 
mittees in selecting cooperating schools: 


1. The administration and staff understand and accept the guiding 
principles of life adjustment education. 

2. The administration and staff propose a plan of action in accord- 
ance with the principles of life adjustment education. 

3. The administration and teaching staff are willing to change the 
school program to adapt it to life adjustment goals. 

4. The community is ready to accept changes in the school program 
in the direction of life adjustment goals. 

5. The school and community can make available necessary resources 
for carrying out the proposed plan of action. 


Commission members attempted to state the criteria as simply as 
possible but in a fashion definite enough to aid state committees in 
screening applicants. It was the thought of the Commission that 
high schools selected as cooperating schools should represent com- 


6 Ibid., pp. 2 and 3. 
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munities and staffs actually willing to spend time and energy in sys- 
tematic efforts to make changes. Thus far, state committees which 
have actually selected cooperating schools have limited the initial 
number to twelve or less. 

The guiding principles referred to in the criteria were developed 
and approved at the National Conference held in Washington in 
October 1948, and are as follows: 


1. Respects Individual Worth and Personality 
The supreme test of life adjustment education shall be in terms of 
individual development identified by accurate knowledge of each 
individual pupil’s characteristics, his purposes, and those of so- 
ciety. This is in contradistinction to the prevailing goal of pupil 
“adjustment” to statistical norms such as “typical” or “average” 
and to rigidly patterned curricula. 


2. Enrolls and Retains All Youth 
Secondary schools developing life adjustment education seek to 
enroll, retain, and meet the needs of all normal (noninstitutional- 
ized) adolescents who are not yet ready for next steps such as full- 
time participation in safe and gainful occupations or for further 
formal education. 


3. Required, Courses and Course Content Concerned with Problems 
of Living 
Learning experiences required of all are selected and planned for 
inclusion in life adjustment education programs in terms of com- 
mon, recurring problems of living faced by all people rather than 
restricted to college entrance requirements or other specialized 
needs of the relatively few. 


4. Emphasis is Upon Direct Experience 

In life adjustment education programs the common, personal, 
political, social, and economic problems of individuals, along with 
those of the local community, state, region, and nation, are made 
the basis of special concern and study. The emphasis is upon 
direct pupil-teacher planning, sharing, and participation in real- 
life experiences while seeking solutions to individual, social, and 
civic problems, Such an approach requires the abandonment of 
the concept of “extracurricular activities” and makes excursions, 
travel, community surveys, schoolwork programs, study and 
hobby clubs, and any other form of direct experience for pupils 
integral parts of the educational program. 


5. Planning, Organization, Operation, and Administration are 
Democratic 
Administrators in schools which stress life adjustment education 
for every youth will organize and administer through the active 
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participation of pupils, parents, and teachers, as well as of organ- 
ized civic, lay, industrial, and business groups. Neither the ad- 
ministrator nor one or more departments will undertake the 
independent development of part or all of the program, which by 
its nature is integral. In no case is a suggested change abandoned 
because of an administrative prejudgment that it “will not fit into 
the schedule.” 


6. Records and Data are Used Constructively 
Life adjustment schools include services which will assist all 
teachers in accumulating and using information for planning how 
each pupil may learn under conditions necessary because of his 
particular traits and feasible objectives. Such information will 
include test results, grades, progress evaluation, physical and 
health data, and individual record forms for use principally in 
(a) counseling with pupils and parents, (b) improving instruc- 
tion, (c) developing all desirable latent qualities of pupils, (d ) for 
placement purposes in advanced training courses or in securing a 
position, and (e) individual self-appraisal. 
Such data and records should be used constructively rather than 
as instruments for eliminating certain pupils from the school and 
advancing others to higher grades or schools. They are also basic 
material for continuing curriculum evolution, 


7. Evaluation is for Desirable Changes in Pupil Behavior 

Life adjustment education programs are evaluated in terms of 
each pupil’s educational progress evidenced by skills, habits, 
attitudes, understandings, and appreciations. Through these he 
works out his participation in individual, family, work, commu- 
nity, and civic activities rather than in terms of ability to master 
abstract concepts in logically organized subject-matter courses. 
When the pupil leaves school he not only has a realistic picture of 
his abilities and attainments, but also has a readiness to solve the 
adjustment problems of post-school life on the basis of an objec- 
tive evaluation of himself and his environment. 


The Commission proposed, first, to cooperate with state depart- 
ments of education, with teacher education institutions, and with 
professional associations in helping cooperating schools to develop 
plans to meet life adjustment education criteria; secondly, to gather 
information from schools which are effectively pursuing life adjust- 
ment goals and to bring this information to the attention of the pro- 
fession. The Commission would serve as a clearing house and also 
would prepare helpful materials for cooperating schools. The Office 
of Education circular, “Getting Programs of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Under Way,” contains detailed suggestions for cooperative ac- 
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tivities of state committees, state departments of education and 
teacher education institutions. 

The purpose of the plan for cooperating schools in the various 
states was to provide a broad framework within which pioneering 
school staffs could assist one another. When a single school attempts 
to develop a new type of education it often finds itself isolated and 
subjected to criticism. This is likely to be true even if a school car- 
ries on experimentation under the aegis of a responsible educational 
association. However, if schools band together under the leadership 
of state departments of education and the teacher education institu- 
tions of the state, they can give strength and support in making 
changes in established policies and practices. The Commission hopes 
to encourage this basic strategy, because it believes that local initia- 
tive and responsibility can be preserved while national scope is being 
provided for neighboring and similarly situated schools to move for- 
ward in serving better more and more youth in their communities. 


4. Activities OF THE COMMISSION 


The promotional efforts of the Commission have, of course, been 
limited by its lack of resources. Nevertheless, attacks on the problem 
posed by the Prosser Resolution have been and will continue to be 
persistent. 


Workshops and Conferences.—Believing that the democratic 
process is the essence of an action program, the Commission has con- 
ducted a number of conferences and workshops for educational and 
lay leaders. In July 1948 it cooperated with Indiana University in 
conducting a workshop at Bloomington, Indiana, for representatives 
of teacher education institutions and state departments of education 
from Indiana and six adjoining states. In Washington, in April 
1949, Commission members and representatives of twenty national 
lay organizations spent a day in developing the possibilities of work 
experience and community activities as instruments for life adjust- 
ment education. Most of the mechanics of the plan for state com- 
mittees and cooperating schools were developed at a week’s work 
conference in Washington in October 1948, which was attended by 
eighty-three participants from twenty-six states. A similar follow-up 
conference held in October, 1949, was attended by more than two 
hundred participants from thirty-one states. In addition, individual 
members of the Commission have served as consultants in numerous 
life adjustment conferences held by local, state, and regional groups. 
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Since the appointment of the Commission, three joint staff meet- 
ings of the Vocational and Secondary Divisions of the Office of Edu- 
cation have been devoted to planning cooperative activities intended 
to encourage the development of life adjustment education. Staff 
members have prepared a manual of information for Office of Educa- 
tion personnel to use in encouraging life adjustment activities as they 
go about their regular duties in the field. Specialists in social studies 
and in vocational home economics have worked together in planning 
learning experiences for pupils in home and family living. 


The American Vocational Association.—In January 1950 this 
Association was in process of preparing a bulletin describing “the 
contribution which practical arts and vocational education can make 
to the life adjustment education of youth.” An important aspect of 
this bulletin will be its presentation of the vocational education tech- 
niques which can be used in other subjects. For example, one of the 
authors has suggested that teachers of vocational agriculture can 
contribute to life adjustment education in a particular school by 
making available to the school as a whole the information they ac- 
quire through extensive contacts with farm people and agricultural 
interests ; assisting other teachers and administrators in making effec- 
tive contacts with rural people; aiding other teachers in bringing out 
the implications of their subjects for agriculture; and acquainting 
other teachers with techniques developed in vocational agriculture 
which could be used in other subjects. Some activities to which these 
techniques are related are community surveys, job activity analyses, 
and follow-up studies of school leavers, both graduates and non- 
graduates. 

Another author made the suggestion that teachers of home eco- 
nomics may contribute to the life adjustment program in numerous 
ways, such as teaching courses in home economics to those pupils 
who are and who will continue to be home members, but whose 
major responsibility is not and probably will not be the management 
of a home; sharing with other teachers their experience gained in 
using special techniques which, over a period of years, have been 
found successful in home economics education; working with other 
teachers in the school in helping plan “common learnings” units or 
courses, which will contribute to improved home and family living. 


Other National Publications—The U. S. Office of Education 
and the U. S. Government Printing Office have distributed and sold 
more than 15,000 copies of Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth, which reports activities of the National Conference at Chicago 
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and the plan of the Commission. The American Technical Society 
has published and distributed free of charge to educators single copies 
of two explanatory brochures—“High School—What’s In It For 
Me?” and “A Primer of Life Adjustment Education.” More than 
55,000 copies of the first brochure have been distributed. The Office 
of Education has also distributed many copies of “Developing Life 
Adjustment Education in a Local School” and “Getting (State) 
Programs of Life Adjustment Education Under Way.” In connec- 
tion with the program, there have been distributed also many perti- 
nent professional publications produced by staff members of the Office 
in the course of their regular duties. 


The Commission and the Schools.—At no time has there been a 
Suggestion on the part of those working with the life adjustment 
movement that secondary education in America has failed. It is no 
slight achievement that approximately half of American youth of the 
appropriate age group are graduated from high schools. The diffi- 
culty is that while the schools have been making considerable progress 
in meeting the needs of youth and of society, the situation which 
youth faces and will face has changed and is changing and therefore 
accelerated progress is called for. 
~The Commission does not believe that there is any one best way 
of improving high school programs. It believes that there are many 
ways, and is interested in any progress which any school can make in 
meeting the life needs of more and more adolescent youth. The Com- 
mission’s primary concerns are that school staffs accept responsibility 
for all youth in their communities and that subject matter be not an 
end in itself, but learning experiences for improving home and family 
living, citizenship, health, leisure time, etc. In some conservative and 
traditional schools a great step in this direction may be to reorganize 
the content of subject-matter courses so that they contribute to better 
health, better citizenship, and better home and family living. If this 
is to be done thoroughly, such reorganization will probably involve 
interdepartmental planning and attention from the whole staff in 
order that duplication may be eliminated and that important gaps may 
be filled. Improving high school programs may involve the core or 
common learnings program based upon the present problems of youth, 
with much pupil-teacher or pupil-teacher-lay planning. In any event, 
it means focusing the attention of the school upon the behavior 
characteristics of youth. 

The Commission has many contacts with representatives of state 
and national educational organizations, and few contacts with repre- 
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sentatives of local schools. Nevertheless, the Commission is appre- 
ciative of the absolute necessity of accomplishments at the local level. 
Some approaches and procedures may be suggested to local workers 
by the Commission’s bulletin, Developing Life Adjustment Education 
in a Local School, but the most significant content, methods, and tech- 
niques will be developed by local staffs working in cooperation with 
the consultants available to them." 


5. Procress or STATE COMMISSIONS 


State Committees.—In Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, and North 
Dakota cooperating schools have been selected and, at the October 
1949 conference, a few state committees reported that they were in 
the process of selecting cooperating schools. Some committees, how- 
ever, have been reluctant to focus spotlights on a few schools as 
demonstration schools, experimental schools, or even cooperating 
schools. Probably they have felt a need for much preliminary plan- 
ning before taking that step. In the West Virginia Educational Bul- 
letin for July, 1949, the committee for that state made a progress 
report which included a proposed curriculum pattern of eight areas 
and descriptions of recommended general courses for grades 7 
through 12. In Washington, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Kansas committees have investigated particular problems involved 
in life adjustment education and have reported on them. 


The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program.—In some 
states, where programs of curriculum revision on the secondary level 
have been under way for some time, life adjustment responsibilities 
have been assigned to commissions already in existence and known 
by other names. This procedure is appropriate and practical. 

In Illinois, for a number of years, the Secondary School Principals’ 
Association has been persistently at work at the task of stimulating 
curriculum revision. Recently, thirty-one other lay and professional 
organizations have joined the principals in a cooperative effort and, 
with the leadership of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
remarkable progress is being made. The State Superintendent se- 
cured a legislative appropriation for work to be carried on over a 
two-year period. The Illinois commission has generously made its 
materials available to the national Commission, which has recom- 


7 See also Harl R. Douglass, “How Can We Develop an Effective Program of 
Education for Life Adjustment?” Bulletin of the Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XX XIII (April, 1949,) pp. 156-59. 
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mended them and even reproduced some of them without presuming 
to take any credit for the activities carried on in Illinois. The pro- 
gram there has six characteristics : 


1. It is based upon studies and investigations in a number of local 
schools. Studies of holding power have been made in 83 repre- 
sentative high schools. Drop-outs are being investigated carefully 
to find evidence for needed changes in high school programs. In 
86 schools studies of hidden tuition costs have been carried on. 
In many local schools, guidance services are being evaluated and 
studies are being made of the types of pupils who remain in com- 
munities after they are graduated from high schools. 

2. Cooperative curriculum development is being encouraged. They 
have found that 130 consultants are available from educational 
institutions in the state and from the state department of educa- 
tion. These consultants are working, or plan to work, in teams 
of two members in helping individual high school staffs with their 
developing curriculum programs. It is planned that each team 
will work with one school for a number of years. 

3. Workshops for members and teachers are being conducted. 

4. Radio programs explaining curriculum revision are being beamed 
toward both laymen and school workers. 

5. A systematic effort is being made to establish more cooperative 
relationships between secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education. 

6. Ten cooperating schools are being selected for across-the-board 
experimentation in all departments. 


Although the Illinois commission has had a legislative appropria- 
tion of $35,000 to pay necessary expenses during a two-year period 
of beginning activities, it is significant that the commission has spent 
none of its funds for consultative services or for the expenses of local 
teachers who attend workshops. No local schools have been ac- 
cepted in the program except as the local boards have been willing to 
make available whatever resources were necessary to carry out their 
plans of action. The interest has been high and local boards have 
been willing to provide finances. Apparently it is possible to launch 
state programs of curriculum revision on meager budgets if top 
leadership is available. 


6. THE ÅPPEAL or THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEM 


The Time is Ripe.—Not only because it has a sharp focus upon a 
critical problem in American education but also because the times 
are ripe for it, the problem of life adjustment education has wide 
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appeal and attracts general interest. Many life adjustment articles 
have appeared in state and national professional journals. Many 
school staffs have felt impelled to make systematic studies of their 
dropouts. Many local and state institutions have used the life ad- 
justment theme for special publications. Throughout the nation, 
educational institutions have held life adjustment conferences and 
are continuing to plan such conferences. 

There is a growing appreciation of the importance of education 
for citizenship, home and family living, work, and similar common 
activities. There is a growing awareness of the deficiencies in sec- 
ondary education programs, and the life adjustment strategy offers 
leverage for making improvements which have long been needed. 
Many advocates of curriculum revision were diverted and thwarted 
by the pressures of the war years and are now eager to move forward 
before new pressures arrive with the great flood of enrollments which 
are moving upward through the elementary schools. 

The original Prosser Resolution defined the problems of general 
education and of universal secondary education so that they were 
meaningful to many persons who had never before sensed their vital 
importance. The redefining of these problems has helped them to 
recognize the lag in the practice of secondary education and to build 
a willingness, if not an eagerness, to narrow the gap between theory 
and practice. 

Workers in general and vocational education are finding new and 
promising fields for joint and concerted effort. For many years 
vocational education has been experience-centered, and many voca- 
tional workers have taught effectively because they have known well 
both their students and their communities. Vocational workers have 
great contributions to make to a more purposeful organizing of the 
schools. 

Educators often disagree concerning the attention which should be 
given to the present problems of youth, to the improvement of com- 
munity living, or to the mental hygiene point of view. However, 
they readily agree that American high schools are too selective to be 
consonant with our democratic ideals and they are in general agree- 
ment that current practice can be improved. 

Perhaps because employers know better than educators that youth 
of high school age are ill-suited for employment in a machine age, the 
life adjustment problem has appeal for laymen. Many articles about 
it have appeared in lay newspapers and magazines, and more are in 
process. The formation of the National Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools is evidence of the current interest of laymen in public 
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education generally. There seems to be a widespread realization 
that our modern industrial society, a democratic nation which has 
assumed responsibilities for world leadership, greatly needs an ex- 
tended common school. 


The Place of Life Adjustment.—In spite of the great appeal of 
life adjustment education, and the need for it, to some educators, the 
words “life adjustment education” have an implication of omnis- 
cience and the phrase has been confusing. In the leading editorial 
of the May, 1949, issue of the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, an example of this confusion is described and resolved clearly. 
At a conference of secondary school administrators in California, 
there was much talk about general education, the imperative needs of 
secondary education, and, life adjustment. The editor saw in the 
comments evidence of a growing confusion over a multiplicity of 
signposts, each purporting to point the way out of our admitted per- 
plexities about obvious needs of the schools. He raised and answered 
a fundamental question, as follows: 


. .. Are these merely seasonal changes of styles in terminology, or does 
each represent a vital phase of thinking necessary for a clear comprehension 
of the total problem? To this writer, each,of the terms reflects a significant 
step in the clarification of a single central purpose. Accordingly, he is moved 
to examine each of those terms and to comment on the basic purpose that 
underlies them all. 

General education was the term used by President Harper a half century 
ago to designate the information, skills, and appreciations which all educated 
persons should possess in common. This was in contrast to the specialized 
training that led to various professional and technical occupations. General 
education, he insisted, was the major obligation of the secondary schools, in- 
cluding the junior colleges. This splendid concept of the services which sec- 
ondary schools should render was unfortunately distorted when the question 
arose as to what instructional materials were best fitted to accomplish the 
desired results. The subject-matter specialists were the only persons ready 
with an immediate and confident answer. Take a nice serving, they said, from 
each of the familiar items on the educational menu, and these would combine 
into a nutritious stew. Unfortunately, these servings usually consisted of the 
tough outer crusts with little appetizing flavor. 
~The first real challenge to this goulash concept of general education came 
in 1918, when the famous Cardinal Principles, with their seven objectives, 
were proposed by the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
This report was hailed with enthusiasm, because it insisted that the common 
learnings should center around the real needs of youth. The difficulty was that 
the schools did not know how to do this, and the “objectives” carried no well- 
tried directions for reaching them. Consequently, the traditional program of 
segmented subject matter continued to dominate secondary education, 
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The next assault on the ancient walls came from the Educational Policies 
Commission. The depression years had emphasized the inadequacies in the 
prevailing pattern, and a renewed call to obligations of education in a democ- 
racy was needed. To the Commission, “Education for All American Youth” 
‘required a more realistic recognition of their needs, and they restated the basis 
of general education in terms of the “Imperative Needs of Youth.” Their 
statement gave greater vividness to the “Cardinal Principles,” and adapted 
them to the emerging demands of a more exacting array of problems, This 
formulation was accepted by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals as their platform and guide to better services, 

Progress was slow, however, and traditional practices were firmly en- 
trenched. Many leaders, impatient of delays, and convinced that these critical 
times called for more vigorous action, felt that an organized crusade was 
needed to arouse and implement a courageous determination to begin translat- 
ing these principles into actual practice. They call their movement “Education 
for Life Adjustment.” It challenges us to show our faith by our works, and 
suggests how a beginning can be made, 

These are the stages in the evolving concepts of secondary education, as our 
leaders have tried to bring general education, that is, education for all Ameri- 
can youth, nearer and nearer to the urgent demands of life in our democratic 
society. California secondary schools are to be found at all points on this 
trail of progress. Some are only beginning to think about getting started, 
others are far advanced, . . .7 


The secondary schools of the nation, like those of California, are 
to be found at all points on the trail of progress toward functional 
education. For those school staffs eager to get started or to move 
forward from their present positions, the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth exists to provide a broad base for en- 
couragement and a service of coordination. 


7 California Journal of Secondary Education, May 1949, pp. 263-64. 


Chapter 2 


BREAKING WITH THE PAST 


1. An Erocu-Maxinc DOCUMENT 


The forerunner of a significant break with the past, one which 
sowed the seeds of a new era, was a small pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages, published in 1919 by the Committee on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion. This document, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
(issued as Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, by the Bureau of Education) con- 
tained a statement of the objectives of secondary education signifi- 
cantly different from all statements of objectives previously published 
and was ahead of the thinking and practice of the great majority of 
the teachers and administrators of the secondary schools at that time. 

The radical feature of this statement of objectives was that it 
started with the assumption that the public secondary schools of the 
United States existed primarily for the purpose of educating young 
people to function effectively in our democracy. The following quo- 
tation is indicative of the general philosophy of the report. 


The purpose of democracy is so to organize society that each member may 
develop his personality primarily through activities designed for the well-being 
of his fellow members and of society as a whole. Consequently, education in 
a democracy, both within and without the schools, should develop in each in- 
dividual the knowledge, interest, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to shape both himself and society towards 
nobler ends.+ 


The statement of vital principles set forth in this document parts 
with the thinking that characterized American secondary education 
for two hundred years. The objectives, often erroneously referred 
to since as the Cardinal Objectives of Secondary Education, were 
not stated in terms of the acquisition-of-subject matter or of the de- 

| velopment or acquisition of information, skills, habits, etc., in certain 
subjects of instruction. Significantly, they were stated in terms of 


1 U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, p. 9. 
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functioning effectively in the broad areas of living, in terms of areas 
of life. The seven objectives were as follows: 1. Health, 2. Com- 
mand of Fundamental Processes, 3. Worthy Home Membership, 
4. Vocation, 5. Citizenship, 6. Worthy Use of Leisure, 7. Ethical 
_ Character. 

Educational thinking and classroom practice, had previously been 
carried on in terms of the mastery of such subjects as mathematics, 
Latin, English, history, physics, etc., and the curriculum organization 
of the schools had been planned to conform with that line of thinking. 
For example, in schools with sufficient electives to enable students 
to follow one of two or more curricula, the three typical curricula 
in the 19th century were the classical, the scientific, and the literary. 
In the 20th century, typical curricula were the college preparatory, 
the commercial, the agricultural, and the home economics. As will 
be indicated in subsequent pages, this epoch-making document in- 
fluenced the thinking of many, but it did not result in any quick or 
nationwide revolution in functional thinking or in practice. 

Contrary to what might well be expected, considering the demands 
of the times, the inadequacy of secondary education, and the national 
promise and leadership of the men who prepared Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, administrators of secondary schools went on 
very much as before in providing subject-offerings. Teachers con- 
tinued, very much as before, to teach the same subject matter with 

{ithe same objectives and in terms of materials rather than in terms 
pe growth of youth towards greater effectiveness in life activities. 
2. FACTORS IN THE Lac IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


For many reasons, after this document was prepared and read so 
widely in the United States, a long lag occurred before practice was 
influenced to any effective degree. It is not hard to look back and 
explain why this was so. In the first place, many meee in the 

)|secondary schools had crystallized their professional thinking and 
‘Itheir classroom practice and found it difficult to make adaptations. 

Second, the public rather generally had given its unthinking ap- 
proval to the existing curricula and courses of study in the blind faith 
that if their children attended high school they would be prepared for 
life and would be differentiated from the common mass of people. 

Third, textbooks had been written and published to fit the existing 
scheme and @ducational philosophy. Publishers were loath to take 
the commercial risk of publishing texts which broke with current 


practice and tradition. 


D 
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In the fourth place, teachers in the classrooms had not been. trained 
to think ‘with originality, independence, and creativity about educa- 
tional materials and methods. 

Fifth, teachers and administrators, the length of whose profes- 
sional careers averaged not more than five to eight or ten years 
in those days, found it quite easy to accept the existing situation with 
respect to the subjects offered and to their contents, objectives, and 
instructional procedures. Young teachers coming into schools had 
not the temerity, usually not the originality, and almost always not 
the time, to adapt materials and methods to this new and functional 
philosophy of education. 

Last, there were three very importanttheories of educational 
values which had been developed and which seemed to justify the 
status quo. They might well be given the labels, the decoration 
theory, the discipline theory, and the college preparation theory. The 
influence of these theories has been so great that they must here be 
singled out for special attention. 


The Decoration Theory.—It was felt that those who attended 
high school were set apart from their less fortunate fellows by reason 
of their improved speech and because they acquired a superficial and 
smattering knowledge of a considerable number of things such as 
foreign languages, classical literature, and music. Such knowledge, 
though serving other functions very poorly, set them apart as “cul- 


tured” individuals. Their families were proud of them, although 


for the most part the high school graduate’s acquaintanceship with 
culture was little more than a speaking one and functioned very 
largely in the casual mention of outstanding names, facts, or works. 

Because this decoration theory is no longer as effective nor as 
popular as it once was, its influence upon educational thinking and 
practice today is easy to underestimate. Growing as it did out of the 
universal respect for the printed page and for things about which 
the general public were relatively uninformed, the theory appealed 
greatly to a very large majority of the population who knew nothing 
of such esoteric things and to those who were themselves high school 
graduates because it gave their children possessions which were com- 
mon with those of the past and identified them and their parents as 
“superior.” Today the majority of people in the United States have 
had at least some high school work and more than one fourth are 
high school graduates. It is therefore hard to maintain the fiction 
of this type of intellectual aristocracy based upon an increasingly 
recognized superficiality, 
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The Discipline Theory.—Partly because there was some truth 
in it, partly because there was an exaggerated belief in the formal 
discipline of a student's intellectual powers and-of the-general transfer 
of-training, the disciplina y was seized upon by those who 
wished to continue undisturbed with the status quo. It served to 
support practices no longer otherwise justifiable, to divert attention 
from a more functional approach to educational thinking and practice, 
and to protect vested academic interests. 

There were many educators who preferred to accept the doctrine 
that certain-subjects trained the general intellectual powers, just as 
exercise trains the physical muscles. By so doing, those who ac- 
cepted and preached this doctrine relieved themselves from responsi- 
bility for revamping the high school curriculum. There were also 
those who were honestly deceived. To both groups it seemed un- 
necessary that the content of subjects taught in the high school should 
have any particular specific practical value. Indeed, there were many 
who contemptuously referred to practical values as “bread and butter” 
values, and preferred the subjects which were thought to invest those 
who studied them with cultural superiority. Latin, for example, 
developed intellectual hardness and the character values which were 
believed to result from persisting at difficult and uninteresting tasks, 
even if the study of Latin did not make any specific or definite con- 
tribution to citizenship, health, home living, or any other phase of 
ordinary human activity. The cultivating of reason by means of 
geometry, and perhaps to a lesser degree by other mathematics, was 
believed to create superior reasoning powers which could be applied 
to the affairs of state, business, science, health—indeed, of all areas 
of human activity. 

It was not uncommon for teachers of mathematics to tell their 
students (and no doubt some of them were quite sincere about it) 
some such tale as that about an outstanding attorney, who, upon the 
eve of going into the courts on an important case or any other difficult 
intellectual activity, made it a practice to spend at least several hours 
in the study of geometry, thereby sharpening his wits for the in- 
tellectual tasks ahead of him. As a matter of fact, a number of out- 
standing jurists, successful businessmen, physicians, and others did 
give generous testimony to the beneficial influence to be derived from 
studying certain nonpractical subjects, just as today there are prom- 
inent people who give testimony to certain brands of breakfast foods 
and cigarettes. Indeed, there were many who attributed a great part 
of their success in life to the disciplinary results of the study of those 
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subjects which were thought to have these unusual, and perhaps 
unique, values. 


College Preparation Theory.—As influential as the discipline 
theory and even more permanent in its existence, despite accumulat- 
ing evidence to the contrary, was the theory that certain subjects 
possessed superior or unique values as general preparation for col- 
lege. This theory had considerable validity a century and a half or 
two centuries ago, when the content of college and university cur- 
ricula was largely required Latin and Greek, English literature, 
ancient history, and mathematics. Indeed, there are many colleges 
today, whose requirements for entrance are formulated on the basis 
of such a theory. No doubt, such requirements continue to be en- 
forced very largely by the collective efforts of vested academic in- 
terests within the colleges and the “pork barrel’ cooperation of 
colleagues in other subjects. 

As curricula in colleges began to expand and broaden and _as.con- 
tent subjects such as economics, political science, sociology, anthro- 
pology, modern history, business, education, psychology, music, fine 
arts, physics, chemistry, biology, and others began to occupy a larger 
and larger place, the suspicion grew that for general success in college 
no secondary school subject, with the possible exception of English, 
had preparatory values not possessed to a comparable degree by other 
subjects. The occasional phenomenon of special students in college 
succeeding in their studies, even though they had not taken high 
school subjects supposed to have college preparatory values, caused 
many to question. After World War I, when there were a rather 
large number of veterans who seemed to do about as well in college 
without specified preparation as those who had had it, researches 
were undertaken to furnish valid and reliable data on the point. 

The uniform conclusion from the many researches on this ques- 
tion, among which were those of Stinnett and Gebhart at Colorado 
State College of Education, Clark at the University of Southern 
California, Brammell at the University of Washington, Sorenson at 
Northwestern, Proctor and Bolenbaugh at Stanford, Douglass at 
Oregon, Douglass and Boardman at Minnesota, and Yates at the 
universities of Cincinnati, Kentucky, and Indiana, was that the pat- 
tern of subjects taken in high school has a negligible effect upon 
grades made in college. Students who had taken the traditional re- 
quired college preparatory subjects were matched on the basis of 
intelligence test scores with students who had not. The grades of the 
two groups, when compared, showed no statistically reliable or quan- 
titatively significant difference. As a matter of fact, the difference 
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in every instance was found to be negligible. More recently, a con- 
siderable number of institutions, now totaling more than one hun- 
dred, led by Stanford University and including such institutions as 
the University of Michigan, University of Illinois, University of 
Iowa, University of Colorado, and the University of Kansas, require 
no specific detailed pattern of high school credits for general entrance 
to the study of nonprofessional subjects. Indeed, most universities 
and teachers colleges have altered their requirements for entrance to 
professional schools other than engineering and medicine. 


The Decline of the Three Traditional Impediments.—The 
thinking and planning of secondary education in terms of functional 
preparation for life was definitely slowed or evaded by the factors 
discussed in the foregoing pages. More recently, however, these im- 
pediments seem to have spent themselves and are now coming to be 
generally regarded as invalid. In the last ten or twelve years there 
has been an acceleration of pace in adapting education to the needs of 
life in the United States and in the world today. Indeed there is 
obvious and material acceleration in revamping the entire high school 
curriculum in order better to meet the needs of young people and of 
modern. life. 

Studies of the cause of student failure to remain through high 
school, such as the Maryland study of the American Youth Commis- 
sion,” reveal a disquieting degree of dissatisfaction with what they 
had been offered in high school and a rather general belief that their 
high school instruction had hardly been worth the effort, time, and 
expense. Even in recent years, when the economic situation is such 
that at least 90 per cent of young people could remain through 
high school if they wished sufficiently to do so, only one half of them 
actually have graduated. This somber fact has caused a great many 
schoolmen to question the curricular offerings, both as to the nature, 
organization, and content, and to the methods of instruction. 

It is also clear that, in these days of greatly increased average 
annual income, more than twice that of the twenties and more than 
four times that of the ’thirties, the unwillingness of the public to pro- 
vide adequate financial support for the schools is indicative of a lack 
of impelling belief on its part that secondary education is tremen- 
dously valuable. 

Nevertheless, every forward educational movement seems to have 
a propensity for reversion or “backsliding.” It is a typical phe- 


2 Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation). 
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nomenon of progress in American education. A new movement is 
started; there is considerable enthusiasm; and efforts are made to 
implement it in the schools. Yet within a few years the dead weight 
of inertia, vested interests, the lack of time, changes in the staff, and 
other factors seem to operate in the direction of reversion or sabotage. 
Typical of this phenomenon was the experience of the Philadelphia 
Academy, established to implement the ideas of Benjamin Franklin 
as he presented them at the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia in 1773. An academy with a modern cur- 
riculum was established. Franklin found himself busy with affairs 
of state and absent from the country for several years. Upon his 
return his observations caused him to exclaim: 
From the beginning, the contempt of your employes for the new, the English, 
course has been allowed to damage it. They get you to give the Latin master 
a title. You gave none to the English principal. To the Latin head you gave 
200 pounds; to the English, one half as much money and twice as many boys. 
You voted 100 pounds to buy Greek and Latin books, nothing for English. I 
flatter myself, gentlemen, that from the board minutes it appears that the 
original plan has been departed’from; that the subscribers have been deceived 


and disappointed, that good masters have been driven out of the school and 
that the trustees have not kept faith.® 


3. CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The decline of the three conservative influences, as indicated in the 
preceding pages, has been accompanied by a rapid change in the con- 
ditions of American life for which young people must be prepared. 
Recognition of the seriousness of these changes has added to the 
demand for a more functional and modern curriculum and for an 
acceleration of the indicated adaptation of curricula and courses of 
study in the secondary schools of the United States. The more im- 
portant of these changes have been enumerated by Cox and Douglass 
as follows: 


1. The advance of technology, by 
mechanical skill and strength And whi 
production of goods. 

2. The halting curve of population growth 
the supply of unskilled labor and the marke 
fabrics, lumber, coal, steel, etc. 

3. The exploitation of physical and psychological sci 


a ete tase We ience for propaganda 
which makes individualism in many respects very difficult to achieve or main- 


3 Thomas Woody (ed.), Educational Vi jami i : 
Keron Gee ds ue ae wa aes of Benjamin Franklin (New York: 


which machine processes replace human 
ch potentially enormously accelerate the 


which in time may restrict both 
t for staple products—grain, meat, 
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tain and which tends to make uniform men’s beliefs and practices at a low 
level. 

nates personal combat to long-range mass murder by specialists, thereby mak- 
ing human strength and courage less important than complicated equipment 
and technical competence. 

5. The growing power of central governments over local units and the 
individual citizen, an apparently inevitable tendency under conditions of 
modern communication, social mobility, and national emergencies both of 
peace and of war. 

6._The control of many so-called “private enterprises” by local, state, and 
national governments because they are “affected by the public interest,” pecu- 
liarly necessitated by their interstate and international development, their 
impersonality of policy, management, and mores implicit in the irrational 
postulate that a corporation is legally an individual and is therefore under the 
internal compulsions of civilization to behave as an individual might be ex- 
pected to behave. 

7. The substitution of national self-sufficiency, so far as possible, for 
realms of philosophy, science, and humanitarian affairs, and to make national 
self-interests supreme in dictating the conditions of trade, industry, and agri- 
culture and of education and consumption—a process accelerated by the ad- 
vances of science and by restrictions of natural raw materials and free world 
markets. 

8. The disintegration of the home as a work unit group, as a social unit 
group, and as a religious unit group. 4 

9, The decline in the influence of religion—the light attitude of American 
people today toward the Bible and the Church—their formalities and teachings. 

10. The greatly increased reliance upon commercialized and sedentary types 
of amusement and recreation rather than upon indigenous self-operated, more 
activated forms. 

11. The greatly decreased degree of self-sufficiency of the home, the greatly 
increased dependency upon commercial sources of food, clothing, shelter, per- 
sonal services, and other consumer things and, hence, the greatly decreased 
participation in production, conservation, and repairs in the home and greatly 
increased financial transactions and accounting. 

12. The tremendously increased complexity of our economic and political 
life and problems and our greatly increased national and international inter- 
dependence. 

13. The rapidly increasing economic, political, and military strength of the 
nonwhite peoples of the world and the corresponding necessity for an increased 
and more realistic respect for peoples of other colors and languages. 

14. The replacement of localized industry by mass production on a national 
scale, with the consequent development of national advertising of a most effec- 
tive and most unreliable nature. 

15. The greatly decreased scope and complexity of the technical duties of a 
worker at a station in a modern mass-production factory, with the decreased 
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nasium, and there are few electives. The situation in American 
secondary education prior to the close of the 19th century was similar. 

At the turn of the century the practice of providing for electives 
began to spread. Several curricula were offered, in each of which a 
portion of the subjects was required and others were electives. At 
about the same time, methods of measuring mental ability and school 
achievement were being developed in this country. These methods 
were much more objective than had been the case before the time of 
Edward Thorndike at Teachers College of Columbia University and 
Lewis Terman at Stanford University, the two outstanding leaders 
in the development of tests of achievement and of general mental 
ability. Beginning about 1910, the measurement movement and the 
results of testing programs began to make school people quite con- 
scious of individual differences. This consciousness of individual 
differences, in turn, accelerated the movement towards the spread of 
the elective system. 

A most unfortunate influence of the elective system was the fact 
that in many schools many students omitted entirely, or in large part, 
the study of one or more of the very important areas of learning and 
of preparation for life. The Education for Life Adjustment move- 
ment will operate, without question, to counteract this influence, as 
indeed does the general education movement at the college level. 


General Education.—In the beginning of American secondary 
education it was obviously uppermost in the minds of educational 
leaders that the major purposes of free American high schools were 
those of general education, especially those purposes related to edu- 
cation for citizenship. Despite this, there has developed within recent 
years a tendency for educational programs to be prepared and sub- 
jects to be taught more largely for the purposes of the special benefit 
of a group smaller than the whole of the secondary school population. 
For example, with the development of vocational education there has 
come to be a considerable number of offerings intended to prepare 
some students for specific occupations. These courses are not for 
_ general education or for all the population, however well they may 

serve small groups. Likewise, there are courses which seem to serve 
no effectivity purpose other than college preparation. In addition, 
_ many elective courses have been added in the field of leisure, hobby, 
and aesthetic interests which are not for the entire group and which 
have limited contributions to general education. 
hes . oi oe school level, but also at the college level, 
years have witnessed an increasing tendency to re- 


organize the curriculum in terms of the needs of the entire school 
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and college preparation rather than for the specialist. General edu- 
cation has been very aptly defined and described by Dr. McGrath, 
now United States Commissioner of Education, as follows : 


1. It is that which prepared the young man for the common life of his time 
and his kind. 

2. It is not concerned with the esoteric and highly specialized knowledge of 
the scholar. 

3. The salient feature of this movement is a revolt against specialism. 

4. Another characteristic of the general education movement is its reaction 
against overemphasis of vocationalism. 

5. The reaction against specialism and vocationalism is accompanied by an 
effort to integrate the subject matter of related disciplines. 

6. To increase further the scope of education and to combat specialism, a 
larger proportion of the total program is being prescribed. 

7. Exponents of general education believe that education should be more 
closely related to the vital needs and problems of human beings. 

8. And, lastly, those interested in general education seek an improvement 
in the teaching of the general student.® 


It is easy to see that general education and Education for Life 
Adjustment are very much the same thing. Education for Life Ad- 
justment envisages the principal areas of living which are common 
to us all. It calls for a functional program of secondary education 
as, indeed, does general education. The difference, perhaps, may be 
that Education for Life Adjustment should also involve adjustment 
in the vocational field and, therefore, general vocational preparation 
as well as, at least for some, specific preparation for specific vocations. 


Common Learnings.—Of less widespread recognition, common 
learnings is a similar movement to concentrate upon the learnings 
which meet the needs of all or practically all the youngsters of the 
high school level. Tt is a movement which is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with general education. Those responsible for its promotion 
avoided the term “general education,” because of the misunderstand- 
ing of the term and the tendency to think of general education as 
something vague and not specific at all. There are those who have 
also objected to the term “common learnings,” because they object to 
the use of the word “learnings” as seeming to suggest learnings 
of things of the nature of subject matter. However these things may 
be, both general education and common learnings grow out of the 
recognition of the need for concentration upon the very common 
present and future needs of all young people in the world today and 


5 Earl J. McGrath, “The General Education Movement,” Journal of General 
Education, I (October, 1946), pp. 3-8. 
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upon the importance of revision of secondary education in the direc- 
tion of its becoming functional in preparation for those needs. 


Education for All American Youth.—In February, 1942 the 
Educational Policies Commission, made up of representatives of the 
National Education Association of the United States and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, decided to prepare and 
issue a volume devoted to the discussion of the philosophy of practical 
plans for the development of programs for common learning in the 
secondary schools of the United States. This report, which was pre- 
pared by the cooperation of dozens of educators, but particularly 
under the assistance of the then secretary of the Commission, George 
L. Maxwell, carried a four-hundred-page description of how common 
learnings for all American youth might well be developed in rural and 
small village communities, and how it might well be developed in 
schools for youth in American cities. 

In this volume, Education for All American Youth, the term “com- 
mon learnings” appeared many times and is defined as follows : Com- 
mon learnings consist of learning experiences which everyone needs 
to have, regardless of what occupation he may expect to follow or 
where he may happen to live. The publication contains a wealth of 
detailed and far-reaching suggestions for radical revision of the sec- 
ondary school organization, curriculum, courses of study, guidance, 
methods of teaching, etc., which are given in very practical and specific 
form. The volume has had considerable influence upon secondary 
education. 

It is clear that Education for Life Adjustment is a continuation, 
with very slight change, of this sort of development in American 
secondary education. Perhaps the use of a new title and a new form 
of organization enables it to pick up and to carry out the movement 
of common learnings, which lately has begun to decrease in its in- 
fluence upon practice, largely because of the fact that there had not 
been provided a nation-wide, state-wide, and local framework for 
implementation such as is contemplated in the Education for Life 
Adjustment movement. It should be noted, however, that Educa- 
tion for Life Adjustment includes special education as well as général 
education and common learnings. 

It is interesting to note that in the national conference on Educa- 


tion for Life Adjustment held at Chicago in May, 1947, the Prosser 
Resolution was reworded, in part, as follows: 


ve In the United States, the high school is called upon to serve an increas- 
ing number of youth for whom college preparation or training for skilled occu- 
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pations is neither feasible nor appropriate. The practical problems connected 
with the provision of a suitable educational program for this increasing num- 
ber are so great and the schools to date have had, comparatively, so little 
experience in this enterprise that the problem merits cooperative study and 
action by leaders in all aspects of secondary education. We believe that sec- 
ondary school administrators and teachers and vocational education leaders 
should work together to the end that the number of attempts being made in 
secondary schools to meet this need will be greatly increased and to the end 
that the pronouncements made in recent years by various educational groups 
which are suggestive of needed curriculum patterns will receive increased 
study and implementation.” ® 


From this it is clear that the Life Adjustment Education movement, 
Common Learnings, and Education for All American Youth, are 
merging in a nation-wide movement which would continue to be 
very effective in influencing secondary school practice. 


5. Tur Cotorapo COMMISSION STATEMENT 


A very useful statement relative to life adjustment was prepared 
for the Colorado State Commission on Education for Life Adjust- 
ment by a committee of that Commission composed of Maurice 
Ahrens, Director of Instruction, Battle Creek, Michigan, chairman; 
Stephen Romine, Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
Colorado; Roy Hinderman, Assistant Superintendent of Denver 
Public Schools; and Ernest Comstock, Executive Secretary of the 
State Board of Vocational Education. As will be seen from the sec- 
tional headings of this statement, it gives a picture of at least what 
some persons who have been giving Education for Life Adjustment 
careful consideration think it means, what it involves, and what it 


implies. 


Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION For Every YOUTH 
Point of View 


It is generally recognized that secondary education is not now meeting the 
needs of youth who are eligible to attend our secondary schools. There are 
many data now available to substantiate this assumption. At a time when at 
least 90 per cent could afford to remain through high school, only 80 per cent 
of our youth enter the ninth grade and, still more significant, only 50 per cent 
remain to graduate from high school. Although but 30 per cent of our high 
school graduates enter institutions of higher learning, the secondary curricu- 


6 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth (Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1948), pp. 18-19. 
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lum is still largely a college preparatory curriculum. When further considera- 
tion is given to the fact that, although three out of ten graduates of high school 
enter college, only about 12 per cent of youth of college age are in college, the 
extreme emphasis given to college preparation in our high schools becomes 
even more significant and questionable. 

Secondary education in most countries in Europe is not based upon the 
purpose of providing equal opportunities to all youth. Since its purpose is to 

“further intellectual growth, considerable stress is placed on selection of youth 
for secondary schools. Only the intellectually superior and economically 
favored youth have the advantage of the kind of secondary education com- 
parable to that available in our country. It is rather evident that a plan based 
upon such selective factors is not in harmony with our democratic philosophy. 
American secondary schools are for all American youth. The preservation 
of the American way of life is dependent upon such important American insti- 
tutions as our schools to exercise influence in strengthening and implementing 
the democratic ideal. 

If secondary education is for all of our youth, it follows that the program of 
instruction should be based upon the needs of all youth. Curricula which meet 
the needs of a small group only, such as those going to college, cannot be justi- 
fied at the expense of those who have no intentions of continuing their formal 
education beyond high school. Research studies have shown that the pattern 
of subjects pursued on the high school level has little relationship to success in 
college. The same attitudes, habits, skills, and other behaviors which are 
essential to life adjustment are also basic to college success. Therefore an 
effective program for life adjustment is also an effective program for prepara- 
tion for college. 

The foregoing considerations, with many others, form the basis for the 
Prosser Resolution or Education for Life Adjustment. A detailed description 
relating to the origin and nature of the resolution may be found in Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Every Youth." 

The Prosser Resolution originally was concerned almost wholly with the 
education of the 60 per cent who were neither going to college nor being 
trained forskilled occtipations. In conferences held throughout the United 
States under the sponsorship of the United States Office of Education, it was 
recognized that secondary education has also fallen far short in providing an 
adequate education for youth who are college bound or who are entering 
skilled vocations. (Much stress has been placed on intellectual growth and too 
little on emotional, social, and physical growth. Much emphasis has been 

|) given to memorizing facts within a subject field and too little to using subject 

matter in solving problems which are meaningful and of concern to youth,) 


The Purpose of Education 


What then should serve as the basis for the development of a secondary 
education program for every youth? 


1 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. Washi Š i 
Agency, Office of Education, 1948, p. 15. > hace tr A r o 
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Few educators would disagree with the statement that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to, foster, promote, and develop democracy as a way of life. When 
democracy is interpreted as a way of life, it must be thought of as a way of 
behaving. It follows, then, that education for democratic living should lead 
to development of democratic attitudes, habits, skills, appreciations, interests, 
ideals, and ways of thinking as well as acquiring information. 

Although there are many ways of developing, changing, and fortifying 
behaviors, the one which seems to offer the most promise for use in education 
is that of helping boys and girls to solve problems which are meaningful and 
significant to them and to develop skills which, will make it possible for them 
to solve problems of living as adults. These would include not only personal 
problems but also those of social, civie;-and-economic origin. 

Two important implications may be drawn from the preceding point of 
view. 

1. That a curriculum based upon life adjustment of every youth should be 
based upon current and future personal, social, civic, and economic prob- 
lems. 

2. That the purpose of problem solving is to help youth to develop, change, 
and fortify their behavior, i.e., their attitudes, habits, skills, ideals, interests, 
appreciations, and ways of thinking. In other words, learning and behavior 
development are synonymous. 


Areas of Living 


For organizational purposes it may be assumed that problems of youth arise 
within areas of living. There are many listings of such areas. Some are more 
definitive than others. For example, it is possible that all problems of youth 
would fall within four areas: personal, personal-social, social-civic, and eco- 
nomic. Each of these covers such a broad area of life experience that most 
schools prefer a longer list which is more meaningful and specific. An illus- 
trative list of this type is as follows: 


1. Living with others in the community—school, local, state, national, and 
international, planning and working for the common welfare. 

2. Developing and maintaining physical and mental health. 

3. Personal living. 

4. Family and group home living including purchasing and using goods and 

services. 

. Enjoyable and usually acceptable use of leisure time. 

. Producing goods and rendering salable services. ` 

. Assimilating communicating ideas. 

Developing interests and language and intellectual skills leading to the 

continuation of learning. These may be briefly stated thus: 


oND 


a) Citizenship 

b) Home Life 

c) Physical and mental health and structures 
d) Vocational activities 
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e) Enjoyment of life 
f) Development of personal powers. 


In developing a life adjustment program for all youth, areas of living 
similar to the ones listed here are valuable in that they provide scope for the 
program. Youth should have opportunities to solve problems in each of these 
areas as they become of concern to them. No youth should complete the high 
school program without having considered problems in each area. Hence, a 
list of areas of living serves as a basis for identifying the life experiences 
which should be included in a life adjustment curriculum. 


Y EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT MEANS ADAPTING THE CONTENT AND 
METHODS OF ALL SUBJECTS AND THE REST OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OR A 
SCHOOL AND THE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION SO THAT EACH YEAR ALL 
STUDENTS ARE BEING PREPARED FOR ALL AREAS OF LIVING—AT HOME, AT WORK, 
AT PLAY, IN CIVIC PROBLEMS, AND IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


Characteristics of Life Adjustment Education 


The program of life adjustment education is aimed at assisting all pupils to 
achieve effective “adjustability” in all areas of living as previously defined. In 
these areas the concern should be to promote growth and development of the 
whole individual. 

Essentials of a program of life adjustment education includes : 


ER 


Giving all pupils experiences in all areas of living, including those essential 

to future educational and vocational planning. Emphasis is placed on meet- 

ing common needs in all areas of living, such goals not to be defeated by the 
improper operation of an elective system. Special needs of individuals are 
met in so far as the school is able to meet them. 

2. Modifying all aspects and fields of the educational program, particularly the 
curriculum and courses of study, to focus content and experience on life 
problems and their solution. For example, courses such as mathematics, 
science, and social studies should be organized so that they contribute to the 
solution of life problems. It may be necessary to develop new courses which 
meet the common life needs of youth. As a corollary, it may be necessary 
to eliminate some courses in the smaller schools. 

3. Increasing and more effective use of community resources (in school and 
out) to enrich the educational program and to afford more opportunity for 
work experience and the practical application of learning to life problems. 

4. Developing an adequate guidance service, both group and individual, based 
upon collection and use of pupil and community data and foet seikon all 
phases of guidance—educational, vocational, personal, social, civic, and so 
forth. This would help to enrich all phases of instruction by including 
planned group and individual guidance. 

R R A eed ont 

> perimentation during the school 


day. It is important to recognize that little, if any, change in instruction 
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will take place without experimentation and that teachers will not experi- 
ment without administrative sanction and guidance. 

6. Carryigg on follow-up studies of graduates and dropouts and using the re- 
sults to improve the educational programs and services of the school. 

7. Evaluating continuously the educational program in terms of changes 
sought in pupil behavior. 

8. Developing a continuous program of inservice training related to the life 
adjustment education program and its improvement. 


6. MEANING oF EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


It is clear that Education for Life Adjustment does not mean put- 
ting in a course on it, or more than one course on it for that matter. 
It means that each and every subject in each and every service of the 
schools needs to be carefully reviewed and evaluated, with the idea of 
increasing its effectiveness in contributing to preparation for adjust- 
ment to life. For example, it means that the courses as offered in 
English, literature, and language must be thought through with a 
view to functional preparation of all youngsters for all areas of life, 
including health, citizenship, family living, leisure, continued study, 
vocations, etc. It is obvious that a study of many of the subjects in 
the high school will reveal their potentialities for conditioning young 
people so that they may make more effective and happy adjustments 
to life problems and situations than has been the case in the past, 
when objectives have been in terms of preparation for college, train- 
ing of the mind, or objectives stated in terms of the subject itself. 

In a great many schools, and with a great many teachers, the 
beginnings will be small and the process of adaptation of instructional 
materials and methods in their subjects a long drawn out one. In 
most instances it will not be a revolutionary procedure and for that 
very reason to those who could be motivated only by participating 
in or achieving the spectacular and the sensational, the movement 
will have less appeal. 

It is clear that the movement for better adaptation of Education for 
Life Adjustment means a cooperation between the pupils and teach- 
ers, between different teachers, between teachers and administrators, 
between all of these and the public, between departments, and many- 
sided cooperations in a developmental program. It is a type of pro- 
gram which needs to be understood, aided, and supplemented in the 
homes. 

The following chapters of this volume will be discussions which 
are not intended to be comprehensive or final, but which are intended 
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to be suggestions of what may be done in various areas in adapting 
education in secondary schools in the United States, that the sec- 
ondary schools may serve better as places where experiences may 
be had which will condition young people to make more effective 
and better adjustments to the social welfare than has been the for- 
tune of those who preceded them in secondary schools. 

In the light of the foregoing it should not be difficult for one to 
get clearly in mind a fairly good picture of what Education for Life 
Adjustment means. In the first place, and of utmost importance, it 
should now be clear that Education for Life Adjustment means the 
advisory coordination of all the school programs for the education 
of all the students, for all the areas of life. In direct contrast with the 
conditions existing in many schools today and where general educa- 
tion and common learnings are not emphasized and where the elective 
system has run rampant, Education for Life Adjustment means a 
considerable training and preparation for all the principal areas of 
life: home, vocation, leisure activities, physical and mental health, 
citizenship at all levels, and, in addition, the acquisition of interests, 
skills, and background necessary for the continuation of education 
after leaving high school. 

Education for Life Adjustment clearly means that far greater at- 
tention be given than in the past to the development of ideals, inter- 
ests, attitudes, understandings, concepts, and habits rather than to 
the relatively exclusive monopoly of attention by the acquisition of 
information, certain to be ephemeral with respect to retention and of 
limited utility in making life adjustment. 

Education for Life Adjustment, without the slightest question, 
means the concentration upon the needs of life with much less atten- 
tion to subject matter and subjects and only as they constitute ap- 
propriate segments or details of environment which will provide ex- 
periences for young people which will cause them to be better prepared 
for life adjustment and, indeed, better adjusted to life at the time. 

Education for Life Adjustment means a relatively equitable dis- 
tribution of the students’ learning activities to various important 
areas of life. In turn, that will mean an increased emphasis upon edu- 
cation for home living, an increased emphasis upon education for 
functional citizenship, and an increased emphasis upon physical and 
mental health. It will also mean a somewhat increased emphasis 
and more functional program in the areas of preparation for leisure 
activities. 

_ Education for Life Adjustment will certainly mean that all activi- 
ties of the school, will be thought of as legitimate’ educational experi- 
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ences, and therefore subject to very careful study so that they may 
best be coordinated and planned as preparation for life adjustment. 

Education for Life Adjustment will, no doubt, involve a greatly 
increased provision for work experience, both of the vocational 
type and of the civic type, both out of the school and in the school, 
as, indeed, has been taking place very rapidly within the last ten or 
twelve years. 

Education for Life Adjustment will mean a greatly increased free- 
dom from subject-matter boundaries and from subject-matter organi- 
zation. To a considerable extent, especially where subject matter 
is not definitely of a very sequential matter, as in the case of foreign 
languages and some mathematics, subject matter will be organized 
around problems and topics and needs, and not around the logical 
structure of the subject that would ordinarily be useful to the special- 
ist rather than the learner. 

Education for Life Adjustment calls for a greatly expanded, much 
more comprehensive, and much more effective program of guidance 
by more deéfinitely prepared and selected personnel—guidance in 
various fields: for health, for schooling, for vocation, for personal 
problems in connection with social relationships, and for various 
kinds of conflicts and mental aberrations. 

The very term, Education for Life Adjustment, suggests a great 
emphasis on developing adaptability. It includes the conditioning of 
young people by their experiences with subjects, with each other, 
with the community, and with various stimulating things, such as 
books, radio programs, discussions, trips, visual aids, etc., to be ad- 
justable to life situations as they develop, with the greatest satisfac- 
tions and efficiency. Education for Life Adjustment, therefore, 
would seem to mean the development of such attitudes, ideals, inter- 
ests, habits, skills, information, understanding—social, mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional—as will enable all young people to make the most 
satisfying and most effective adjustment ın all areas of life at present 
and in the future. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Restate the “Seven Objectives of Secondary Education” in a manner 
slightly different from that of the Cardinal Principles. 

2. What else can you find on the Cardinal Principles bulletin which 
seems quite “modern” ? 

3. What is the correct status of the theory of “discipline” or of transfer 
of training as it affects the curriculum ? 
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. Explain: To prepare for college, increase and make more precise the 


child’s vocabulary, train him in the use of books, develop study habits 
and skills, increase his powers of expression, develop his skill in com- 
putation, develop his skill in problem solving, and above all direct 
and increase his intellectual interests. 


. Can you give an example or two of the “repressive phenomenon that 


made Franklin hot”? 


. What are the ten most important changes in American life of most 


significance for education? 


. Compare Education for Life Adjustment with (a) General Educa- 


tion, (b) Common Learnings, (c) Education for All American 
Youth. 


. Rewrite the Colorado Commission’s Statement. 
_ Is Education for Life Adjustment good preparation for college? 


Should the College Preparation Curriculum be offered? Should only 
curriculum be offered? 


. What should be required of all students for graduation ? 
. Select one subject, e.g., Science, and mention a number of ways in 


which the content and methods should be changed to make it better 
education for life adjustment. a 


. How desirable or necessary is the core curriculum in a program of 


education for life adjustment ? 


Chapter 3 


AREAS AND OBJECTIVES OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION 


If the idea of Life Adjustment Education is to be more than just 
another slogan, it must set forth clearly and simply what it proposes 
to do and how it may be introduced into typical schools. This chap- 
ter deals with the areas and objectives of the program. 

The importance of educational objectives should not be minimized. 
Properly formulated, they indicate direction for the program, promote 
continuity, afford bases for evaluation, and serve to motivate both 
teachers and learners. To set up genuinely effective objectives is a 
difficult task at which comparatively few schools have been highly 
successful. Discouragement has frequently marked the initial efforts 
of those who have tried, and often few, if any, subsequent attempts 
are made to do a better job. Another real problem has been the use 
of objectives in the teaching and learning process. 

Nevertheless, if the school is to do more than pursue a planless 
course, educational objectives must not be neglected. In a recent 
nationwide curriculum study, experts rated objectives of much impor- 
tance. In speaking of improved teaching, Tyler * had much to say 
of weaknesses commonly found in educational objectives, and offered 
suggestions for their improvement. Obviously, unless a teacher and 
group of pupils can determine what it is they are seeking, the chances 
are that they will not achieve full benefits from the course of action 
which they pursue. 

Education is a value process.* Wherever it occurs some purposes 
are involved, either consciously or unconsciously. The plasticity of 
the child enables society, within limits, to direct his growth and de- 
velopment in terms of commonly accepted values. Informal educa- 
tion has intrinsic values, learning is more or less secondary to the 


1 Taken from the responses of selected leaders in secondary education who partici- 
pated in a curriculum study conducted by the writer. 

2 Ralph W. Tyler, “How Can We Improve High School Teaching?” The School 
Review, LVI, pp. 387-99. 

3 For a more complete discussion, see: Stephen Romine, “Education Is a Value 
Process,” The Phi Delta Kappan, XXXI, pp. 153-54. 
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general activity of living, and this learning takes place through the 
sharing of participation. In educationof a formal type, such as 
schooling, instruction is carried on primarily to promote learning. 
Values are more carefully scrutinized, and the whole instructional 
process is consciously concerned with values, their attainment, and 
their improvement. 

Education is somewhat analogous to a journey upon which a 
group of individuals is embarking. Whatever their differences, they 
have enough in common that they are traveling together. Such a 
journey requires planning in advance. Through cooperative enter- 
prise, those who make the trip must make preparations to include 
major points and places of interest and possible side trips and extras. 
A course must be laid out to insure proper direction and sequence 
and to promote the well-being of the group. Similarly, unless the 
values deemed important by society, the stated, objectives of the 
school, and the purposes actually pursued by teachers and pupils are 
brought into some agreement, it is unlikely that the educational 
program will take a definite direction or that it will make much defi- 
nite progress in any direction. 

Areas of living also provide useful cues for the teacher and the 
pupil These areas are identified with the challenges, interests, needs, 
and problems of youth and of adults, with which Life Adjustment 
Education primarily is concerned. It is through the exploration and 
solution of problems in important areas that educational objectives 
are implemented and that growth and development of the individual 
are promoted. Areas of living provide guidance in the selection of 
experiences just as do objectives, and the two together assist in focus- 
ing the various aspects of the educational program on the ultimate 
goals of the school. 


1. Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION AND THE TYPICAL 
Hicu ScHooL 


Most high schools have the curriculum organized largely or en- 
tirely in terms of separate subjects, such as English I, United States 
History, Chemistry, and so forth. The majority of the teachers at- 
tended such a high school themselves. Few have had the training or 
the experience to make radical changes in curriculum organization 
and teaching. Even fewer communities are ready and prepared for 
such changes. What, then, does Life Adjustment Education imply 
for the typical secondary school? In most cases, at least initially, it 


obviously means simply a reorientation of effort within the present 
eT | nl 
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framework of the school’s program. Out of this effort may even- 
tually come more far-reaching Changes, but they likely will evolve 
slowly and only as the school and community are ready for them. 


More Purposeful and Functional Learning.—A school which 
embarks on a program of Life Adjustment Education does not throw 
overboard reading, writing, and arithmetic and introduce fads and 
frills. It does not turn the school program over to the youngsters 
nor abandon the idea of hard work. On the contrary, pupils in these 
schools probably will do more reading, writing, and computing, and 
such activity will be more purposeful. As John Dewey has repeatedly 
pointed out, interest begets effort and a favorable mind set for learn- 
ing.* Therefore, the revised school program will also be more ef- 
fective. 

There is no idea of permitting each pupil to take just what he 
pleases and only that. Quite the opposite is true. All youth are to 
have experiences in all areas of common problems. Very_likely there 
will be less free election of-courses_and—moreprescription. Indi- 
vidual differences will be recognized, to be sure, but will receive 
more attention within courses with less emphasis on mass election. 
Through pupil-teacher planning, pupils will also have a part in de- 
veloping courses and activities aadi increasing their responsibility for 
their own growth and development. The welir of society and the 
obligations of the individual for the group and for his own behavior 
will not be neglected to foster irresponsible individualism. 

Some may falsely interpret this to imply a reversion to a cut-and- 
dried academic program in which certain subjects have precedence by 
virtue of their long tenure in the secondary school. This is entirely 
fallacious. All educational experiences will be justified in terms of 
their contribution to the growth and development in youth of be- 
havior conducive to the solution of problems of living. There is no“ 
‘single program of Life Adjustment Education. In each school it 
| will take the form given to it by those who participate in the devel- 
opment. 

Subjects bearing the same titles which they have had for years 
may continue to be taught. Emphasis, however, will be placed upon 
the teaching of these subjects in such a way as to help youth to solve 
present and probable future problems. To illustrate briefly, “mathe- 
matics will place emphasis upon principles and processes essential 
in understanding and solving common life problems. Buying, selling, 
investing and saving, insurance, interpreting tables and graphs in 


4 For example, see chap. x of his Democracy and Education. 
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newspapers and periodicals, computing taxes, and a host of other 

activities common to most persons involve mathematical skills and 

understandings which are important. Mathematics will be drawn 
.Sinto science and social studies to enrich them and to serve as a tool 
“in understanding them better. 

English will be concerned with helping each pupil to become more 
effective in reading, writing, listening, and speaking, in everyday 
living. It will also help pupils to develop a larger vocabulary of more 
useful words which they can spell and interpret accurately and will 
include experiences which will assist them in becoming more effective 
as listeners. The ability to listen with discrimination, to get mean- 
ing from the spoken words, to separate fact from opinion, and to 
avoid being misled by propaganda is important in modern living. 
Science and social studies will be more closely related to problems of 
modern living. Teachers will come to draw upon content and ex- 
periences in other subject fields in the process of focusing learning 
on common problems and on pupil behavior. 

Similar illustrations might be cited with reference to other subjects 
and activities.” Life Adjustment Education recognizes the explora- 
tion of and the solution of meaningful problems as most promising 
means of promoting desirable educational outcomes. Consequently 
it aims to focus activity and interpretation on problems, and within 
these on the development of attitudes, skills, understandings, and 
other_behavior components which are needed by all youth to live 
effectively in a modern world. 

Some subject areas which are often neglected, such as art, music, 
and health and physical education, have an important place in the 
program of Life Adjustment Education. Areas of life problems 
which all too often escape attention, such as personal-social adjust- 
ment, choosing a life career, love and courtship, the care and rearing 
of children, consumer education, and many others—will be con- 
sidered in the educational program as concerns which can ill afford 
to be neglected. The guidance program of the school will play an 
important role in dealing with these and other areas. 

Life Adjustment Education does not eliminate elective courses to 
meet special needs. In fact, it involves improved guidance services 
to oo youth to make a better assessment of their own abilities, 
ambitions, and interests, that they may choose wiser when election 


is possible. It does, however, place first emphasis on the needs and 
problems common to all youth. 


ë The reader is referred to Chapters 8-17 in this v 


. . . ol i i j 
fields are discussed in relation to their contribution to COE i a 


Life Adjustment Education. 
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2. Some FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At least four major bases need consideration in the formulation of 
philosophy and objectives for the development of a better educational 
program in American schools: 


1. The democratic way of life 

2. The school community 

3. The nature of individual pupils 

4. The nature of the educative process 


Democracy and Education.—Education is a social process and 
takes much of its direction from the dominant social philosophy of 
the group, including its commonly accepted values. For us, there- 
fore, the keynote is American democracy. Few persons would chal- 
lenge the statement that the major purpose of education is to foster 
democracy as_a_way of life. Our educational system reflects our 
society’s faith in education as a means of promoting democratic 
values. Life Adjustment Education is cognizant of these values and 
aims to implement them and to improve them as appears necessary 
in a complex and changing society. 

There are many statements of democratic values to be found in 
educational literature. Two seem to underlie all others and are par- 
ticularly pertinent to Life Adjustment Education: 


First, democracy recognizes the importance and the dignity of the 
individual and utilizes his improvability as a means of social evolu- 


tion and progress. 
Second, democracy places a premium upon reason as a means of 
individual and group decision and as a basis for action. 


Neither of these is mutually exclusive, and each has many implica- 
tions for education. Life Adjustment Education subscribes to both 
values. 

Teachers and pupils often are vaguely aware of democratic prin- 
ciples and their importance, but much less frequently do they under- 
stand the implications for the teaching and learning process. It might 
be helpful at this point to illustrate briefly a few implications of the 
second principle of democracy mentioned above. This relates to in- 
dividual and to group living and reveals, upon analysis, many inter- 
esting and challenging ideas, such as the following: 


41. Each individual should be a responsible, self-disciplined, and self- 
directing citizen. 
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¢ 2. Each individual should be capable of locating and using various 
sources of information which will aid him in the solution of per- 
sonal and social problems. 
# 3. Discussion, arbitration, persuasion, and compromise are part and 
parcel of the democratic method of decision. 


These are only a few implications, and many others, equally impor- 
tant, might be cited, all of which should have much impact upon the 
` educational program. 

For example, if each individual is to be a responsible, self-disci- 
plined and self-directing citizen, it follows that the school has certain 
things to do. It must assist in guiding and developing the child 
from his self-centered immaturity, characterized largely by externally 
imposed control, to a maturity characterized by a recognition of social 
responsibility and by self-discipline. Opportunities must be provided 
for pupils to make and act upon their own decisions within the limits 
of their maturity, and for them to direct their own activity and that 
of others. Opportunity to work cooperatively with others on com- 
mon tasks and followership are also important. The school must 
provide an environment within which young people learn to be aware 
of social problems, be sensitive to them, be able to attack them in- 
telligently, and be willing to discharge their obligations as members 
of society. These things involve a number of attitudes, ideals, in- 
terests, and skills which must be possessed by the individual if he is to 
pull his own load as a citizen, a consumer, and a producer. 

The school must consider the ability to find_and use source ma- 

„terial at least as important as the ability to memorize material. Pu- 
pils must have access to and be instructed in the techniques of locating 
and utilizing correct and relevant information in seeking solutions 
to life adjustment problems. They must be able to read intelligently 
and to evaluate critically. If discussion, arbitration, persuasion, and 
compromise are important, a place for such activities in the program 
must be provided. Controversial and living issues are involved, and 
to do the job that must be done no curriculum can afford to neglect 
them. 

Within reasonable limits, pupils should be given the opportunity 
to exercise freedom proportionate to their demonstrated ability to 

u assume responsibility - This opportunity-should not be restricted to 
the extracurricular aspects of the program, but should permeate the 
whole educational program. This means that teachers may need to 
revise some of their notions concerning the conduct of a school; it 


does not infer complete disruption of the school, as s 


: ome persons are 
prone to think. P 
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This simple illustration is intended to indicate that democratic 
principles may be analyzed so as to provide real guidance and motiva- 
tion in the educational program. Attention to such principles enables 
the school to become more conscious of its role and of its obligation , 
to individuals and to society at large. At the same time, these prin- 
ciples help teachers to become more aware of how they may discharge 
their obligations as guides to young learners. 

The complexity of American society and the responsibilities of the 
individual to society are important factors in the over-all picture. 
Similarly, the impact of rapid social change and the accompanying 
state of local, state, national, and international unrest must be recog- 
nized as influences with which to reckon. Teaching which is devoted 
to the goals of Life Adjustment Education is not an easy procedure 
of dishing out concepts appropriate to another and long-gone era; 
instead, it deals with the very stuff of ongoing life. Only as it does 
this can it serve the purposes for which society supports it. 

The publication, Life Adjustment for Every Youth,’ recognizes 
democratic principles and takes cognizance of sound educational pro- 
cedures for implementing such principles. Both individual and 
society are important. The able person is competent as a home 
member, a worker, and a citizen, each requiring many skills and 
understanding of many things, involving emotional as well as intel- 
lectual and manual responses. Obviously, therefore, Life Adjust- 
ment Education considers the whole individual and his roles as a 
member of society. 

This program also recognizes variation among schools and sug- 
gests that each develop a program consonant with its goals and its 
resources. Within each school, the adaptation of learning experi- 
ences to fit individual capacities and to meet individual interests and 
needs is important. Boys and girls require assistance in making the 
necessary adjustments for effective living and for induction into 
society as young adults. Similarly, they need encouragement to seek 
new and fresh solutions to old problems and better ways of living for 
themselves. Physical, mental, and emotional health are important. 

Both today and tomorrow are of concern, and the past is important 
in so far as it sheds light upon these. Immediate and deferred goals 
have a place in Education for Life Adjustment, and ethical and moral 
values are supremely essential. 

The productive and the consumptive aspects of living are chal- 
lenges to the well-adjusted and effectively functioning individual. 


6 Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1948, pp. 4-5. 
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Productive labor has dignity, and many educational values of vital 
importance are best attained through work experience at home, in 
school, and in the community. So also do the problems of the con- 
sumer entail valuable learning situations. These call for basic skills, 
understandings, and attitudes without which boys and girls are ill 
prepared for living today and in the future. 

Education for Life Adjustment includes both general and special- 
ized courses and activities. Provision is to be made for integration 
and for differentiation.. The common needs of all and the special 
rieeds-of-each are important as clues for an effective instructional 
program. The college-going pupil and those for whom high school 
marks the end of formal school have special needs to be met. So also 
are social problems of the community, state, nation, and world useful 
in framing and conducting an educational program. Adjustment in 
this era has international implications which cannot be neglected. 

These statements make it clear that Life Adjustment Education 
is for all youth, regardless of the educational or vocational future 
which may be involved later. At the same time, the program is con- 
cerned with the future and promotes planning which will enable each 
person to achieve his best for his own welfare and that of society. 
Since it is for all youth, it is based upon the needs of all youth. It 
aims to assist each individual to achieve “dynamic adjustability” and 
to live effectively in all areas of life common to the group. It recog- 
nizes individual differences and is concerned with the growth and 
development of the whole personality. 


The School Community.—Theoretically, the principles of democ- 
racy are much the same for all communities. In the actual practice of 
living, however, their application varies considerably. The com- 
munity background is important, and the school must be informed of 
the many factors in the community which influence the educational 
program. The importance of the school community is emphasized in 
Evaluative Criteria,” which provides useful guides for faculty study 
of educational philosophy and of the school community : 


The school exists primarily for the benefit of the boys and girls of the 
community which it serves. The types of people, their vocations and interests 
their tendencies and prejudices, their abilities, their racial characteristics their 
hopes and prospects regarding the future, their customs and habits the simi- 
larities and differences of groups within any community, are detent from 
those of other communities. The school should know the distinctive charac- 
teristics and needs of the people and groups of people of the school commu- 
nity, particularly those of the children. But every school community inevitably 


1 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, 1940 p. 18 
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is interrelated with other communities and is part of the larger communities, 
particularly the state and nation. The school should therefore adapt its gen- 
eral philosophy and specific purposes to its own community and to the larger 
communities of which it is a part. 


The concept of democracy constitutes the ideal of community, a con- 
cept which is constantly enlarging. It is a way of life as well as a 
mode of government. 


Pupils and Needs.—Teachers should also be aware of the in- 
dividual personalities of pupils and understand the various factors 
which shape their lives, in school and out. An effective testing pro- 
gram and system of cumulative records will provide valuable data 
which should be utilized to improve instruction and guidance. The 
educational field contains many books on the topic of individual dif- 
ferences, and the interests, needs, and problems of youth may be de- 
termined in a number of ways. For example: 


1. Through study of professional books, monographs, and other 
pertinent literature and research 

. By the study and observation of youth 

. By asking youth to state them 

. Through test records and other cumulative record data 

. By asking parents and other adults to state the needs of youth as 
they visualize them 

. By the use of sociometric procedures in the school. 


mB WD 


On 


An understanding of the aspirations and abilities of youth is also 
pertinent and is related to needs and problems. Only a teacher who 
is guidance minded, whole-heartedly interested in youth, and capable 
of dealing with the problems in this area can make the contribution 
which must be expected if the school is to guide youth toward more 
effective living and better adjustment. Alberty provides an excellent 
discussion of the study of youth needs in his text, Reorganizing the 
High School Curriculum.® 


The Educative Process.—The nature of the educative process is 
also important to those who wish to instruct and guide youth. Much 
material has been written on the sociological and psychological as- 
pects of education; hence, there is little need to go into detail here. 
It should be recognized, of course, that the school has conservative, 
critical, and creative functions to carry out and that only through 
education (which is interpreted broadly to include more than school- 


8 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), chap. iii. 
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ing) is the social heritage and evolution of mankind assured. There 
are also principles, procedures, and techniques which contribute to 
effective education, and with these the school should be much con- 
cerned. 


3. AREAS AND OBJECTIVES oF Lire ApjUsTMENT EDUCATION 


As suggested earlier, it is convenient to classify the challenges, in- 
terests, needs, and problems of youth in areas of living. These are 
helpful in formulating objectives and in identifying the problems with 
which the educational program of the school should be concerned. 
In addition, they are useful to teachers and pupils in selecting and 
organizing learning experiences, including subject matter, and in 
the instructional process. The areas also provide cues as to the scope 
of the whole program. 

Many lists of areas may be found in educational literature. Some 
are long and provide a detailed inventory. Others are relatively 
short, each area being broader in scope. Both extremes should be 
avoided. For example, on the brief side, the activities of youth might 
be broadly classified as personal, economic, and social. The weakness 
in such a classification is that the areas overlap at many points and 
provide few specific cues to the challenges, needs, and problems about 
which major concern should be had. A short list tends to provide 
an over-all view, but it leaves too many important and larger details 
submerged within the panorama. 

On the other hand, a list which is too long and detailed tends too 
much to dissociate the parts from the whole, resulting in a fragmen- 
tary or piecemeal picture. Probably between six and a dozen areas 
are enough, depending upon the individual teacher, class, or school. 
Such a list, properly analyzed and defined, is long enough to be specific 
and to provide meaningful cues to those who participated in the for- 
mulation of the list. In discussing the problems and needs of youth, 
Douglass ° listed a number of important problems, as follows: et 1) 
to find a satisfying place among fellow youth, (2) to experience per- 
sonal achievement, (3) to enter into and succeed in vocational life, 
(4) to be able to establish and enjoy a happy home, (5) to under- 
conomic conditions, (6) to maintain 
health and maximum physical efficiency, and (7) to participate in 


enjoyable recreational activities.” Each of these involves a number 
of smaller aspects or problems. 


ah 2 Hari Ri Douglass, Secondary Education Youth i i 
ington: American Council on Education), Be eg ECE Sluice vor 
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The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education dis- 
cussed both areas and objectives in terms of eight major headings,*° 
as follows: 


Ethical and moral living 

Citizenship 

Home and family life 

Self-realization and use of leisure 

Health 

. Consumer education 

Tools of learning 

Work experience, occupational adjustment, and competencies 
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Similarities may be noted between these and the items in the earlier 
list by Douglass. A comparison of many other lists would provide 
a similar picture of common problems. 

Somewhat more detailed is the following classification in terms of 
common problems. This classification is made up of headings under 
which a few of the larger needs and problems are listed for the sake 
of further clarity. 


1. Personal living, including such problems as— 
understanding one’s self 
making the most of one’s talents 
2. Group living, including such problems as— 
achieving satisfaction in living with others 
mastering social customs and manners 
learning to share and to work with others 
3. Physical, mental, and emotional health, including such problems 
as— 
maintaining vigorous personal health 
understanding and promoting public health 
developing a philosophy of life 
4. Use of leisure time, including such problems as— 
enjoying one’s environment 
participating in physical activities, personal and social 
participating in mental activities, personal and social 
5. Learning, thinking, and communicating, including such problems 
as— ; 
finding and interpreting relevant data 
speaking clearly and effectively 
computation in daily living 
critical reading and listening 


10 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, pp. 61-101. 
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6. The world of work, including such problems as— 
orientation to the world of work 
developing salable skills and habits 
discovering vocational interests and abilities 

7. Purchasing goods and services, including such problems as— 
spending money wisely 
budgeting and saving 

8. Family life responsibilities, including such problems as— 
growing up with a family 
getting along with the other sex 
getting along with parents 
sex education 


9. Citizenship and ethical and moral values, including such problems 
as— 
formulating a sense of values 
living democratically with others 
civic duties and privileges 
patriotism and service to one’s country 
social problems of mankind 


‘Tt will be observed that some of these areas overlap, and perhaps the 
reader can reduce the list and still retain the larger picture without 
the loss of any of the parts. Surely a great many more problems 
could be listed under each of the various areas. In each case, how- 
ever, the few problems mentioned do focus attention so that teachers 
in various fields, courses, or activities may organize their work so as 
to contribute to a development of pupil behavior which will be effec- 
tive in dealing with the problems. Not only must the areas clearly 
identify and define problems, but the problems must be important in 
the sense of reality and present day living. Their relation to every- 
day living should be discernible by high school youth. 

Programs of Life Adjustment Education are concerned with such 
areas as formulated by the school or group concerned. The program 
likely will vary from one school to another with respect to the number 
and definition of areas. Nevertheless, all youth should have oppor- 
tunities to explore all areas and to solve problems and meet needs in 
each as they become of concern. In identifying problems and needs 
with pupils, the: wording which results may differ from that used 
here and from that which a teacher might use for himself, However, 
with careful and understanding guidance, the teacher may make a real 
contribution through the process of pupil-teacher planning in pro- 
moting increasing pupil responsibility for their own educational pro- 
gram. This is very important, for as pupils mature they should 
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become increasingly responsible for their own behavior and progres- 
sively more self-dependent. 

Pupils may also assist in this process by suggesting needs and 
problems pertinent to them. These suggestions may be included un- 
der headings previously determined, or may be consolidated to pro- 
vide one or more new area headings. Methods for getting at pupil 
needs were suggested earlier in this chapter. Alberty ** discussed a 
number of youth needs and the problems technique. Several sets of 
these needs were presented. Other sources of help in ascertaining 
youth needs are provided by Bell,*? Doane, *? and Symonds.** 

However derived, each area requires careful study and comparison 
with other areas. Further analysis may be made to determine the 
problems common to youth at various stages of maturity and the 
problems they will be most likely to encounter as adults. In the proc- 
ess of solving and exploring problems which are of recognized con- 
cern, pupils should be encouraged to develop attitudes, habits, skills, 
and other types of behavior which will be of use in solving adult 
problems in later life. Life Adjustment Education involves adjust- 
ment at the present with concern also for those behavior character- 
istics which will be used in future living. 


Objectives of Life Adjustment Education—The reader may 
ask why it is necessary to set up objectives when the areas of living 
Suggest purposes and goals. Well-defined areas do indicate many 
desirable outcomes, but in many cases do not specifically identify 
objectives so that the learning activity may be focused upon them. 
Nor are the exploration and solution of problems ends in themselves. 
They are but a means of acquainting the pupil with pertinent prob- 
lems and a method of promoting growth and development in terms 
of objectives. Such objectives have individuality, even though a 
number of them be involved in a given learning activity. Their 
maximum attainment requires an artistry comparable to that of a 
great symphony, in which the whole is pleasing and effective because 
each part receives the proper attention at the proper time. The slur- 
ring of educational objectives is as disastrous as is the slurring of 
musical notes: Vagueness has been one of the greatest weaknesses 
of objectives, and should be avoided. 


11 Alberty, op. cit., chap. iii. y 

12 Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington: American Council on 
Education). : 

13 Donald C. Doane, The Needs of Youth, Contributions to Education No. 848 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University). 

14 Percival M. Symonds, “Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents,” The 
School Review, XLIV, pp. 506-18. 
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15 


Well-defined and clearly stated objectives ** may serve a number 


of purposes: 


/ 1. They provide direction for the educational program. 

, 2. They provide continuity for this program in affording bases for the 
selection, organization, and teaching of educative experiences. 

- 3. They afford bases for the evaluation of pupil growth and development 
and for the evaluation of the effectiveness of the educational program. 

_/ 4. They provide motivation for teachers and pupils. 


Objectives should be related to. the problems defined within the 
various areas of living and should be expressed in terms of pupil 
behavior, about which the school can actually do something. Such 
objectives should also be sufficiently acceptable to those who will 
work with them, that they will find application. Theory too far in 
advance of practice often serves as a deterrent rather than as a chal- 
lenge. Emphasis should be placed upon behavior characteristics 
which are important in daily living, such as: 1° . 


1. Attitudes 
. Useful habits of living (health, social, mental, etc.) 
. Personal-social adjustment and a philosophy of living 
. Understandings 
. Appreciations 
. Study skills, work habits, and procedures of securing and presenting 
information 

7. Interests 

8. Ideals 

9. Aspects of thinking and reasoning (such as interpretation of data, 
application of the principle of the scientific method, and the determination of 
the nature of proof) 

10. Sensitivities (such as social sensitivity) 


Amb WH 


Information and knowledge are not neglected in striving for out- 
comes in terms of these objectives. In fact, much more information 
will likely be drawn upon and employed in such a way as to promote 
better retention and greater actual use by the pupils. Informational 
content should be justified, not in terms of itself, but as it serves other 
and more important purposes. Later in this chapter an illustration 
is provided of educational objectives related to an area of living and 
so defined as to promote the type of outcomes suggested above.\ , 


_ 15 Stephen Romine, “A Dual Approach to the Development of E i = 

E Administration and Supervision, RIV a at, 
16 Stephen Romine, “Improving the Secondar School Curri ? i 

Administration and Supervision, XXXIII (N ovember, 1947), oe 
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4. GETTING ÅT THE AREAS AND OBJECTIVES 


It is one thing to envision a new program, and quite another to 
put it in motion. How may areas of living be defined and pertinent 
needs and problems be identified within each? How may the educa- 
tional philosophy and objectives be formulated so as to serve effec- 
tively the whole program? 

There are a number of considerations, many of which already have 
been discussed. Varying conditions in schools will give rise to dif- 
ferent approaches. Some schools will tackle the program on a united 
front; in others perhaps only a few teachers will do the most of the 
work. The former situation is probably better, but may not always 
be the most practical. In general, the principles and procedures 
appropriate to the whole faculty approach are applicable when a 
smaller group undertakes the venture. 

» First and foremost, the program must be a cooperative one, in- 
volving faculty, pupils, and laymen. Areas should be defined, prob- 
lems identified, and philosophy and objectives formulated. If the 
program of Life Adjustment Education is to work, it must exemplify 
the democratic values which it seeks to promote. It must be recog- 
nized as having value and be accepted and endorsed by those who 
undertake it and by the community which supports the school. 

The following steps should be accomplished in getting it under 
way: 

1. The program of Life Adjustment Education should be interpreted ` 
to the faculty, pupils, and community so that its general nature 
may be understood and so that it may be accepted tentatively be- 
fore attempts are made to put it into practice. 

2. The philosophy and fundamental principles basic to the program 
within the individual school should be formulated. This involves 
consideration of the four major points mentioned previously in 
this chapter. Also involved are factors of time, personnel, and 
financial support. 

3. Areas of living should be determined, and within each the major 
needs and problems may be identified. This should be done with 
frequent reference to the philosophy and principles previously 
formulated. 

4. Objectives should be formulated in terms of pupil behavior. 
These should bring into harmony teacher and pupil purposes. 


Before a farmer sows seed he prepares the ground properly. Far 
too many educational ideas have dropped upon stony soil simply for 
lack of proper interpretation. Any program which requires the co- 
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operation and support of others must first enlist their interest, under- 
standing, and appreciation. Not only is it impractical and unrealistic 
to attempt to put into operation a program which is not accepted and 
endorsed, but it is also foolish and sometimes dangerous. The re- 
sultant failure often serves to discourage future attempts at improve- 
ment and not infrequently kills community sympathy and support 
for the school. For these reasons, caution should be exercised to 
see that the initial steps do establish a working basis upon which an 
adequate program may be built. 


Setting Up Areas of Life Problems.—The basic introductory 
study and the formulation of a philosophy and set of guiding prin- 
ciples involve a rather general approach, with attention to points 
previously enumerated. In setting up areas and problems perhaps 
the simplest approach is to adopt a ready-made list and modify it to 
suit the particular school or group. Merely adopting is not enough, 
and any reasonable list of areas and problems will provide only a 
point of departure. Within the framework provided, an individual 
class, or an entire school, may well develop a list and define the prob- 
lems with which it wishes to be concerned. 

In addition to using an adopted list as a springboard from which 
to leap into the project, consideration of the factors involved in for- 
mulating the basic philosophy and principles will provide other cues 
as to areas and problems. The concept of democracy suggests numer- 
ous ideas, several of which were developed more in detail earlier in 
this chapter. A community study, including the socio-economic 
status and education of parents, the job market, follow-up studies of 
drop-outs and graduates, and other aspects will reveal important 
problems. An analysis of youth needs is also very fruitful. 

As an example, the area “Physical, Mental, and Emotional 
Health” might be considered, within which a number of problems 
could be classified, such as the following ; 


1. How to adjust personal abilities and ambitions. 


2. How to succeed without bragging and to fail without making 
excuses. 


3. How to determine a well-balanced diet. 
te How to develop good health habits. 


: ae to understand the functioning of the body and the care it 
needs. 


. How to avoid disease and combat it. 

- How to render first aid in emergencies, 
How to conserve human resources, 

How to develop big muscles and endurance, 


OND 
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10. How to develop grace and poise. 

11. How to maintain good personal hygiene. 

12. How to maintain public health in the community. 
13. How to control and enjoy one’s emotions. 


There might be more or fewer problems classified under this area, 
depending upon the group or school concerned. In this list there is 
some overlapping which might easily be eliminated, or some of the 
problems could be broken down into several less inclusive ones. The 
main consideration should be that the list represent the thinking of 
the participants so that it provides the necessary cues to make it use- 
ful in carrying on the educational program. 

Sometimes problems may be classified in more than one area. In 
such cases a decision should be made so as to avoid undue and con- 
fusing repetition. Footnote references may suggest that such a prob- 
lem be considered in other pertinent areas if this is believed to be 
necessary. Horizontal articulation is important; hence the inter- 
relationship of problems across areas may serve to break down sub- 
ject field barriers. In the exploration and solution of problems, 
subject matter and experiences from any and all subject areas and 
fields should, as needed, be brought to bear upon the situation. 

In any given course or activity it will likely be necessary to limit 
the areas and problems according to the time available, the general 
nature of the course or activity and its possible contributions, the 
relationship of other aspects of the educational program, and other 
factors. Perhaps it will also be necessary to impose limitations on the 
basis of importance to pupils, in cases where classes bring a great 
many more problems than are possible of adequate treatment in the 
course. For these reasons the whole school approach has promise of 
resulting in a more articulate program which cares for more pupil 
needs and which will avoid some of the gaps which are likely to result 
when only a single class or group undertakes the Life Adjustment 
Program. 

Order, scope, and sequence are also important in varying degrees 
in different situations. The teacher probably will make a major con- 
tribution with these because he is the educational guide whose train- 
ing fits him for solving problems of organization. Care should be 
exercised to insure that quality of pupil performance is not sacrificed 
for the sake of merely covering ground. Far too often classes under- 

take more than they can do well, and the net result is not nearly so 
Satisfactory as it would have been had less been undertaken and all of 
it done well. The balance between quantity and quality is not always 
easy to maintain. 
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Formulating Educational Objectives—In formulating objec- 
tives, reference may be had to the areas and problems. Obviously, 
the few listed previously suggest many desirable outcomes. When 
objectives are under consideration each person tends to think in terms 
of what he wants or can get and of what he can do in terms of his 
special interest and fields. This tendency may be employed to ad- 
vantage. For example, each teacher and his class may view the phil- 
osophy and the areas and problems with the idea of seeking answers 
to several questions, such as: 


1. With which areas and problems are we most concerned ? 

2. In this course or activity, can we succeed—in terms of our general 
philosophy—in developing the attitudes, habits, skills, and so forth 
which are essential to an exploration and proper solution of the 
problems facing us in the areas with which we shall be concerned ? 


Out of such deliberation, which may promote some desirable out- 
comes in itself, objectives may emerge which will be of real use and 
value to those who are intimately concerned—the teacher and the 
pupils. 

Teachers should guard against the feeling that valid objectives 
are inherent in their courses and activities and that such objectives 
are attained automatically through completion of the work involved. 
Individually, and through cooperative committee work (the latter is 
preferable), teachers, pupils, and laymen may formulate effective 
objectives. In this process the following steps ** are useful: 


1. Listing the objectives to be sought 
2. Classifying and consolidating the objectives 
3. Analyzing, restating, clarifying, and defining the objectives. 


At this point it should be said that the objectives established for 

a course should form the basis upon which evaluation of pupil growth 

and development is made. This should be kept in mind when ob- 

jectives are formulated. Considerable time and effort may be neces- 

sary to frame questions and develop other evaluative techniques which 

will be useful. Too often, when objectives are formulated in terms 

of attitudes, skills, and so forth, the teacher measures progress in the 

course in terms of the pupil’s ability to memorize or in terms of 
academic skills. This defeats the very purposes for which the course 

may have been organized. Pupils soon learn where to place emphasis 

_ and what the teacher really considers important simply by studying 


b ssa “A Dual Approach to the Development of Educational Objectives,” 
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the tests and other evaluation measures which are employed. Smith 
and Tyler ** presented an excellent discussion of appraisal which is 
pertinent to Life Adjustment Education. This involves some seven 
steps, of which the first three are very similar to those previously 
enumerated. 

In the first step, teachers and pupils may do most of or all the 
work, with laymen entering the picture in an advisory capacity at the 
second step. The help and counsel of laymen at this point may 
assist materially in insuring the general comprehensiveness and ade- 
quacy of objectives. 

Individual classes or groups should accomplish a reasonable de- 
gree of classification and consolidation and perhaps some analysis 
and restatement before a larger committee attempts to work with the 
materials developed by the several classes or groups which are in- 
volved. Of course, if only one class or group is involved, this class 
or group carries through all three steps alone, with advisory help 
from laymen and other consultants. When several groups are in- 
volved, a committee containing a representative of each should carry 
the process through both the second and the third steps. This com- 
mittee should present its recommendations back to the groups for 
further consideration, correction, or addition and for final adoption. 

To illustrate the application of these three steps, consider a biology 


class which has undertaken to formulate objectives in terms of one' 


of several areas on which it wishes to place emphasis—Physical, 
Mental, and Emotional Health. Thinking in terms of the problems 
included in this area, and as presented earlier in the chapter, the 
class and the teacher agreed that each pupil should attain some pro- 
ficiency with respect to the following: 


. Understanding of laws of personal health 

. Planning a well-balanced diet 

. Knowing first aid 

Understanding community health problems and the factors in- 
volved 

Avoiding worry 

Developing a daily schedule for healthful living 

. Achieving a pleasing personality 

. Possessing healthful attitudes 

. Maintaining a good complexion 

Being cheerful 

Understanding the physiology of the human body 


AUNE 
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18 Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress (New York: Harper & Bros.), pp. 15-28. 
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12. Keeping from getting angry 

13. Locating and using biological information 
14. Charting personal growth and development 
15. Performing in several athletic sports 

16. Learning how to dance 

17. Determining a philosophy or set of values 
18. Keeping well groomed and attractive 

19. Establishing good health habits 

20. Solving mental and emotional problems 
21. Using health services of the community 
22. Protecting oneself against contagious diseases 
23. Learning more about oneself 

24. Developing strength and endurance 

25. Acquiring personal cleanliness. 


This list is representative of one which any biology class might derive 
simply by writing down the things they would like to achieve, in 
terms of the problems with which they will deal in the course. 

The second step, classification and consolidation, enables the class 
to reduce this long list to a shorter one by combining items which 
seem to overlap considerably and which the class feels do not require 
the emphasis which separate listing suggests. The result might be 
as follows: 


1. Understanding simple laws of health 

. Practicing habits of healthy living 

. Developing a well-balanced and attractive personality 
. Being aware of health hazards 

. Learning to play alone and with others 

. Establishing values for living 

. An alertness to problems of public health 

. Being able to locate and use health information 

. Maintaining a strong and healthy body. 
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This brings together many related items and eliminates a few which 
the class may feel are somewhat outside the scope of their particular 
course. Care must be taken to avoid attempting too much. To know 
what is not pertinent is as important as knowing what should be in- 
cluded. In this process of reduction useful cues should not be alto- 
gether eliminated, nor should the resulting list be vague. Further 


\ consideration in the third step is helpful in avoiding these weaknesses 


and in tying the various objectives to 
inclusive goal. 

Analysis, restatement, clarification, and definition are essential 
in the finishing process. As a result, the objectives under considera- 


gether under one larger or more 
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tion by the biology class take on a somewhat better organized form : 


Our biology course should provide experiences which will contribute 
to the development of a well-integrated personality which is charac- 
terized by good personal-social adjustment and sound health. This 
includes : 

1. An understanding and appreciation of simple laws of health and 
hygiene and a willingness to apply them in daily living. 

2. The practice of healthful living habits—physical, mental, and 
emotional—to maintain a vigorous body, an alert mind, and bal- 
anced emotions. 

3. An awareness of public health problems and the desire to bring 
about improvements when and where necessary. 

4. An alertness to health hazards—at home, at school, and in the 
community, state, nation, and world. 

5. A clean, well-groomed appearance and a pleasing manner. 

6. The ability to take part successfully in a number of health- 
ful and recreational activities and games, both personal and 
social. 

7. The ability to find and use community, state, and national re- 
sources and help of all types in the solution of health problems. 


The approach outlined for this one class, dealing with a single 
area, would be appropriate in dealing with a number of areas. It 
would.also work out with an all-school approach in which various 
classes, groups, or committees weré attacking the problem from a 
more inclusive point of view. In such a case the finishing touches 
would be accomplished by a steering committee or other group which 
reports the final results back to the whole school. 

The value of this approach lies in the fact that it begins with those 
most intimately affected by the learning activities which result—the 
pupils and the teacher. As outlined, it does not neglect the larger 
goals and philosophy, and it does reduce the danger of evolving a 
high-sounding statement which is of little actual use. It should con- 
tribute to objectives which are pertinent to the problems of living and 
which are stated in terms of the type of pupil behavior essential to 
the solution of such problems. Such are the goals toward which a 
program of Life Adjustment Education should strive. 

The general improvement of objectives*® may be accomplished 
by attention to the following ideas: 


1. Greater willingness on the part of teachers at large to break away 
from old notions and ideas and to experiment intelligently with 


19 Romine, “Improving the Secondary School Curriculum,” of. cit. 
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ideas growing out of sound thinking and educational research 
related to philosophy, objectives, and the curriculum. 

_ 2. Leadership and understanding on the part of school administrators 
and supervisors. 

3. Definition of ultimate curricular objectives in terms of pupil 
behavior about which it is possible for the school to do something. 

4. Continual re-examination and re-evaluation of the usefulness of 
objectives with revision of each, when necessary, to serve better 
its purposes. 

5. More cooperation in general on the part of teachers, pupils, and 
laymen in the development of objectives. 

6. A thorough community survey involving the cooperation of 
teachers, pupils, laymen, and all social agencies of the community, 
the results to be used in the formulation of objectives. 

7. Assistance of administrators, supervisors, other teachers, and 
pupils in helping each teacher bring into harmony pupil purposes 
and curricular objectives. 

8. Assistance of administrators, supervisors, and other teachers in 
helping each teacher develop teaching and testing situations which 
definitely contribute to the attainment of objectives and which 
provide an index of pupil growth and development in terms of 
such objectives. 


It will be observed that cooperation, enthusiasm, and vision are in- 
volved if much real progress is to be made in this, and any other, 
aspect of the educational program. 


5. A Brier RESUME 


Life Adjustment Education is concerned with the whole individual 
and with all individuals. It recognizes the obligation of the school to 
society and to each member and Proposes to show how the school may 
more effectively serve both. It is no panacea, nor does it intend any 
educational revolution. There is no single pattern in the program, 
and all schools willing to try conscientiously may find in it both a 
challenge and the means of meeting that challenge. 

Life Adjustment Education assumes that the major purpose of 
the school is to stimulate, fortify, and modify pupil behavior that the 
school may more effectively promote democracy as a way of life. It 


ideals, understandings, skills, and so forth, and that these should be 
the objectives of education, 


For all pupils there are areas of common and meaningful prob- 
lems. Life Adjustment Education recognizes that the exploration 
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and solution of these problems offers a valuable means of encouraging 
the growth and development in pupils of desirable behavior char- 
acteristics. Such characteristics not only promote democracy, but 
are very essential to problem solving, both now and in the future. 
Contact with problems also makes for more effective living in these 
areas, which is of much importance. 

Life Adjustment Education recognizes the importance of demo- 
cratic principles, of the school community, of the pupil, and of the 
nature of education in determining areas and in formulating objec- 
tives. It believes that these areas and objectives should be arrived 
at cooperatively by faculty, pupils, and laymen. 

Finally, Life Adjustment Education seeks to focus attention on 
behavior and problems and to bring to bear on these the complete 
resources of the school and of the community, to the end that all 
pupils may live effectively, now and in the future, both for themselves 
and for society, in all common areas of living. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Define in your own words what Life Adjustment Education means 
to you. What implications has this definition for your teaching and 
other work in helping youth achieve “dynamic adjustability ?” 

2. In the process of formulating educational philosophy and objectives, 
four major bases should be considered. Name them. Educational 
objectives should serve four major purposes. What are they? 

3. Consider carefully and completely the democratic principle of the im- 
portance and dignity of the individual and his improvability. Develop 
some implications of this principle which are important to a program 
of Life Adjustment Education. 

4. Using one of the lists of areas of problems which are mentioned in 
this chapter, state a number of problems of living appropriate to each 
area with which you believe you can deal effectively in one course or 
activity which you plan to teach or direct. 

5. What three steps are useful in formulating educational objectives? 
Using these and thinking of the course or activity with which you were 
concerned in the previous exercise (Number 4) and the problems 
which you stated, suggest objectives in terms of attitudes, skills, habits, 
and so forth with which you would be concerned. 

6. How could you go about determining pupil interests and needs? Of 
what importance are they in developing a program of Life Adjustment 
Education ? 

7. What factors about the school community are important? How 
would you explore each and use the data collected? 


Chapter 4 


MENTAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF 
THE YOUNG 


1. ApyustMeNtT In a CHANGING WorLD 


As he grows, every individual has to adjust his behavior to the 
demands of his time and place. Adjustment has become a key con- 
cept in our educational thinking. We conceive of the person as an 
active, striving organism which seeks its own maintenance and the 
satisfaction of basic urges and needs. We believe that the growing 
individual needs to have experiences which enable him to solve the 
problems which arise as he grows in ability to handle his own ad- 
justments. 

Weare no longer satisfied with the view that the child is a passive 
receptacle into which can be poured the knowledge and skills which 
an adult authority establishes as desirable. Today we prefer to un- 
derstand the growth of the child toward maturity as an active rather 
than a passive process and as a process in which the child learns to 
perform in certain ways because he is a selective organism making 
adjustments to his own problems. The conception of education as 
adjustment means that the educator plays a positive, contributory, 
and indispensable role in guiding the growth of the young. He is 
seen as the intermediary between the needs and_problems_of the 
young and the conditions of the community in which these needs and 
problems are to be solved. The educator is called upon to guide, 
clarify, interpret, and balance the socialization process and to par- 
ticipate actively in community groups so that the community may 
become increasingly a good community for the young. The teacher, 
far from being released of the responsibility for planning, creating, 
and appraising the educational process, is of determining importance 
in the whole enterprise. 

Ideas and institutions which served our needs when 
the conditions of a frontier agrarian, i 
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has resulted in so large a degree of economic and social interdepend- 
ence that a breakdown of one economic or social factor is felt by 
other factors far removed from the immediate dislocation. Not only 
are we increasingly dependent upon others but our productivity has 
also led to a very complicated system of exchange in which money 
and the problems of finance have become extremely important. Not 
only has the older method of exchange by barter been replaced by a 
highly involved financial structure, but many new occupations con- 
cerned with the distribution and sale of goods and services have also 
developed. f 

When we add to this picture the alterations wrought by a rapidly 
changing technological society in producing rapid and easy trans- 
portation and communication, we see that the additional effect of 
these changes in our living conditions is staggering. High mobility 
means ease in getting about and in observing the nature of the en- 
vironment and experiences of other people. It also operates to raise 
one’s level of expectancy and desire for the better things in life. 
Rapid communication means that we are immediately in touch with 
increasingly larger numbers of individuals. Through movies, radio, 
and television, distant things, people, and ideas enter our immediate 
experience. International and global problems once far removed are 
now on our doorsteps. We face the necessity of understanding the 
institutions and mores of other peoples, together with the need for a 
better understanding of ourselves and an ability to be able effectively 
to interpret our own ways to others. Intercultural and interpersonal 
relationships are now vitally important. We have entered a new era 
of human destiny. 

Our lives today reflect the changing conditions of our times, and 
there is much confusion concerning what we shall do about many of 
our most basic problems. Personal insecurities are multiplied by 
the action of forces beyond our immediate control. F eelings of con- 
fusion, insecurity, inadequacy, and frustration are increasingly a 
part of our lives. The conditions of modern life generate a degree 
of anxiety which is productive of maladjustment and neurosis, 


2. Twetve Dimensions or GROWTH 


Changing Behavior Patterns.—The ad justments which the grow- 
ing individual is called upon to achieve are behavior or action pat- 
terns made in response to basic needs occurring ïu complex situations. 
Adjustments are not merely mental contents or informations to be 


set aside for a future use. They are the actual behavior responses 
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which needful organisms perform as they seek successful and satisfy- 
ing experiences. The individual feels himself to be in a state of 
deprivation, from which he wants to escape. He seeks to do some- 
thing which will remove him from a condition of want to a degree of 
equilibrium. When we are educating for life adjustments we are not 
merely reordering the formal content of schooling. We are seeking 
to change the behavior readinesses of the learner. 


Responding to Organic Necessities—Changes in behavior are 
made in response to the basic needs and urges involved in maintaining 
existence. Growth occurs in directions which satisfy the ‘require- 
ments of man’s organic nature. The basic tissue needs of the or- 
ganism are requirements that must be met if the individual is to 
continue to exist in a state of maximum health and efficiency. All 
human beings need air to breathe, adequate food to nourish their 
bodies, water to slake their thirst, sufficient rest and recovery from 
fatigue, relief from pain and escape from injury, protection from the 
extremes of environmental change, proper habits of elimination, relief 
from the tensions of sex, and in general, maintenance of body hy- 
giene. Everyone needs to learn how to satisfy these basic necessities ; 
they are universal requirements. Yet the individual is not equipped 
at birth to make these adjustments. Only through experience and 
interaction with others will he learn how to meet his tissue needs. 


Satisfying Psychological Needs.—In his growth toward ma- 
turity the individual needs to achieve adequate ways of satisfying his 
basic physiological growth needs and ways of fulfilling his basic psy- 
chological requirements. He needs the feelings, attitudes, disposi- 
tions, and readinesses which will enable him to adjust to his problems. 
The growing child needs to learn how to handle his emotional ex- 
periences. He needs to experience the satisfactions of achievement. 
In addition, every child needs to feel that he is loved, that he has 
the affection of some other person. The realization of love and af- 
fection gives the youth a feeling that he is wanted and needed, not 
because of his ability or competence, but because he is the person that 
heis. In this way the adolescent acquires a sense of himself as a loved 
as well as a competent person. He can sense his acceptance in the 
affections of others and find security in a warm and loyal emotional 
climate. His problems are the problems of others, not in a coldly 
intellectual sense alone, but as experiences which touch sympathetic 
others. These basic psychological needs, as are the tissue needs 
already mentioned, can be satisfied only as the individual exists in 
relationship with others and as he learns from his social relationships. 
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Fulfilling Social Requirements.—Attaining maturity is not a 
process that goes on in a space emptied of other persons and the 
results of their experiences. The individual’s growth occurs in a con- 
text of relationships with others and contact with the social standards 
and norms which constitute a culture. Attaining maturity is largely 
a process of taking over into one’s behavior repertoire the rules of 
the game, the norms under which a social group lives and according 
to which they determine what is good or bad, right or wrong. The 
social groups in which the individual finds membership impress upon 
him the typical and correct ways of speech and action. 

Because man is a culture-bearing animal he needs to have ex- 
periences in his youth which will enable him to maintain himself in 
the group. The maturing youth needs to become a constructive 
citizen and to sense his own importance as a contributing member 
of the group. He needs an ability to communicate effectively with 
others in his life situations. He needs to find a constructive outlet 
for his own creative selfhood. He needs an ability to see the other 
person’s point of view and to adjust to other persons. He needs to 
have experiences in sharing in decision-making and in carrying out 
and appraising his part in common affairs. In short, the individual 
in our culture pattern needs to experience satisfactory group activity 
so that qualities of democratic likemindedness are developed. 


Providing a Continuous and Coordinated Growth Process.— 
We are increasingly aware that the growth of adequate mental and 
social habits and attitudes is a continuous process in which the total 
pattern of the individual’s development is involved. Later experi- 
ences take up and incorporate into their nature the earlier experiences 
of the individual. Something acquired in one area of living is in- 
fluential in another aspect of our activities. The development of 
abilities to make increasingly finer discriminations is related to the 
entire emotional tone of a person’s life. Inadequate satisfactions in 
close relationships with others may detract from achievement of vo- 
cational success. Attitudes toward learnings which are acquired in 
a specific subject matter field are likely to determine how the indi- 
vidual feels about learning in other fields. The totality of the in- 
dividual’s experience is influenced by each and all of its constituent 
parts. Experiences reach back into a past as well as point on toward, 
afuture. They involve the total organization of personality and the 
total interaction which a person has with both things and people. 


Developing Self-Dependence.— Youth develops from a condition 
of dependence upon others to a condition where he is dependent upon 
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his own resources. The infant is to a large degree dependent upon 
its mother, who anticipates its needs and makes the adjustments of 
which the child is incapable. The infant can breathe, wink, and 
eliminate waste products, but it cannot manipulate external things so 
that it can maintain itself. Only as the individual matures and learns 
does he become increasingly able to control his own activities. 

Maturity may be considered the condition wherein a person is, 
to a large degree, able to control his own behavior. He has achieved 
a measure òf freedom from dependence upon others for the satisfac- 
tion of his needs and is able to assume responsibility for his own 
conduct. He may now appraise the situation which he faces, and 
through a degree of his own understanding of his problem and of 
himself, can figure out a behavior pattern which will meet his situa- 
tion. The mature person seeks the opportunity to appraise and recon- 
struct his own conduct. He is responsible for his own decisions. He 
thinks for himself and is free to experience the consequences of his 
choices. 


Making More Mature Discriminations.—Adjustive abilities de- 
velop from a relatively diffused, uncoordinated, and nondiscrimina- 
tory level of infancy and childhood into a more mature condition in 
which adjustments are more specific, more highly differentiated, and 
in accord with finer discriminations. In early infancy the child re- 
sponds “all over” to many different stimuli. The characteristics of 
situations gradually become sorted out so that he fears certain things, 
becomes angry at certain others, and becomes excited about still 
others. At an early age the child is likely to fear all strangers, at a 
later age to fear only those who have certain characteristics. In 
adolescence he is likely to fear certain social situations and attitudes 
of social disapproval and rejection. 

Thus behavior becomes more specific and more directed toward 
the discernible qualities of a situation. Growth in ability to make 
more adequate mental and social adjustments means growth in ability 
to respond to specific aspects of a problem. It is marked by an in- 
creased ability to discriminate between things and to control not only 
one’s self but also the environment, so that the discriminations may be 
attended to in the problem solving. The meanings of experiences are 
increasingly refined and made more significant as the individual 
matures. 

The adolescent is increasingly interested in distinguishing between 
individuals. To him it is important not only to know many persons, 
but also to know those whom he considers to be the right ones, the 
persons with prestige in his eyes. 
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The maturing individual discriminates more carefully between a 
variety of things, persons, and events and has a larger repertoire of 
behavior patterns to employ in response to his judgment of the situa-. 
tion. The adolescent is sensitive to the nuances of the social inter- 
action, particularly the conversation of his specific social group. He 
pays attention to the more subtle human relationships and endeavors 
to sort out the motivations which he senses. He is concerned with 
why a particular remark is made, against whom it is directed, what 
it means in terms of social acceptance or rejection, and how it may be 
responded to in similar vein. The niceties of human interrelations 
intrigue him, and he is likely to seize upon an observed specific aspect 
of someone’s appearance or action and take it over into his own 
response. 


Maintaining Adaptive Flexibility.—This ability to discriminate 
between the finer shades of differences between objects, particularly in 
the area of personal relationships, needs to be fostered. In his guid- 
ance of the young, the educator here encounters one of his greatest 
opportunities and also an area of great difficulty and danger. The 
teacher may capitalize upon the opportunity to provide experiences 
in which the adolescent can exercise his growing abilities. He may 
be able really to reach the problems that are of concern to youth. On 
the liability side, however, the educator is confronted with the task 
of trying to influence student responses so that his pupils will remain 
flexible and capable of change and growth and their opinions will not 
be fixed, invariant, and routinized. The heightened interest and 
ability to discriminate may lead the adolescent to a degree of dogmatic 
invariability in which his responses become more and more rigid and 
predetermined rather than to a richer background of behavior al- 
ternatives. For instance, the adolescent discovering the importance 
of social class membership, and of discrimination on the basis of 
economic and social position may identify himself so completely with 
the patterns which he discovers that he is unable to expand his rela- 
tionships beyond this to other discriminated roles and statuses. Or 
he may allow his perceptions to become so fixed and inflexible that 
he sees only certain characteristics of his social objects. In this case 
stereotypes arise in terms of which all individuals he encounters in 
the future are pigeon-holed according to a preconception of how they 
are thought to be. 


Entering Wider Social Relationships—The growth process 


means a reaching out into wider social relationships. The experi- 
ences of early infancy and early childhood are for the most part in- 
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terpersonal relationships with the primary group: mother, father, 
brothers, sisters, and playmates. From early social groups the child 
learns many of his attitudes and habits which he later employs as he 
participates more widely in less intimate group relationships. In 
adolescence the individual is typically continuing his primary group 
relationships in the adolescent clique which replaces the childhood 
gang as the center of interest. In adolescence the emphasis falls upon 
heterosexual relationships and the ability to do and say the right 
things in mixed company. But the social interests of the adolescent 
extend beyond his peer groups into the more adult groupings of his 
community. He is desirous of status in adult society, yet frequently 
seeks to avoid the responsibilities of adult identification. He needs 
guidance and friendly support in his endeavors to establish himself 
in the broader society. 

Participation and training in adult affairs is even more necessary 
today than in the past. A generation or so ago young people were 
actively engaged in community concerns and the activities of the 
mature members of society. Conditions favorable to the development 
of maturity in broader social relationships were everywhere available 
—indeed they were unavoidable. Work experiences were available 
and adult status arrived earlier. Today we live in a culture which 
is designed by and for older people. Youth no longer can find a vital 
role in many American communities. Employment is postponed, and 
marriage must await financial and vocational opportunity. The life 
of the mature member of society is of longer span. Many activities 
and agencies of the community are geared for adult forms of interac- 
tion rather than those of the adolescent. Recreation, particularly, in 
many urban centers, is planned for adults rather than for youth. 
Vocational opportunities are restricted to adults, Community plan- 
ning for youth who are out of school tends to be very meager. Here 
the school finds some of its most pressing problems, for an education 
designed to meet the living needs of the young must come to grips 


with the problems of relating the educational program to the concerns 
of the community. 


Experiencing Desirable Habits of Adjustment.—Growing up 
1s necessarily a process in which boys and girls experience thwartings 
and frustrations. Environmental restrictions, personal inadequacies, 
conflicting urges, and educational deficiencies may block the ready 
achievement of demanded goals. As a consequence, the adolescent 
may adopt a problem-solving attitude and seek to realion himself 
toward the overcoming of an obstacle. Or he may set up on adequate 
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alternative outcome and seek its fulfillment. But the individual may 
also learn some other less desirable way of responding to his frustra- 
tions. He may escape into a world of fantasy; he may develop ail- 
ments which remove him from control over his problem; he may 
rationalize, fight, lie, steal, play truant from school, or worry and 
fret about his unfortunate condition. In any event he learns some 
way of responding which becomes a resource for action when another 
frustration occurs. Habits of adjustment or maladjustment are con- 
tinually being formed. 

Boys and girls need an opportunity to study the processes by 
which habits and dispositions are formed in the process of satisfying 
basic needs. They need to understand that their individual problems 
are not unique or abnormal and that all individuals encounter similar 
difficulties. They need experiences in recreating behavior patterns 
so as to achieve self-understanding and an ability to apply healthy 
solutions to personal problems. Lessons in preventive and_thera- 
peutic mental health are vital necessities in an education for life ad- 
justment. 


Expanding Frustration Tolerance.—Understanding the process 
of adjustment is essential to the promotion of mental and social 
health, yet in itself is not sufficient. As we have already noted, ex- 
periences in frustration are an inevitable part of the process of attain- 
ing maturity, for the growing individual must learn how to respond 
to his needs in socially accepted fashion. He must learn to control 
and channel his impulses so that others accord him approval and 
respect. 

Furthermore, feelings of insecurity, conflict, and frustration are 
increasingly prevalent because of the changes which have occurred in 
our society. Feelings of anxiety are multiplied in a corporate, indus- 
trial, urban, interdependent, dynamic social order. As these charac- 
teristics of our culture are enduring and permanent, we should expect 
that anxiety and frustration will continue to be common in the lives 
of all of us. 

These observations lead us to believe that acquiring an ability to 
withstand thwartings, insecurities, and privations is essential to 
mental and social health. The modern citizen needs a series of con- 
trolled experiences in which he enlarges his ability to accept and 
assimilate frustration. He needs a high degree of frustration toler- 
ance so that he may recognize blockings of his needs and still be able 
to maintain himself at a high level of personal efficiency. It should 
be noticed that we are not suggesting a return to the older doctrine 
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of a mental state cultivated by the formal disciplining of a particular 
capacity. Instead, we are suggesting that a realistic view of con- 
temporary living conditions shows that basic needs may not be satis- 
fied to the degree that an individual feels adequate. The individual 
needs to learn to endure frustrations. 


Developing a Disciplined Personality—Boys and girls need to 
grow in ability to withstand the effects of frustration. They also 
need opportunities to undertake considered action and to persist in 
the presence of difficulties, distractions, and setbacks interfering with 
the achievement of chosen ends. Since most of our undertakings in- 
volve other persons, growth should include the ability to withhold 
one’s immediate and ego-serving tendencies in favor of a conjoint 
working toward the solution. Becoming a mature person consists 
in achieving a discipline which makes our behavior thoughtful, per- 
sistent, and sensitive to the reactions of others. Adjusting to life 
situations means learning ways of contributing constructive endeavor 
to problems in which others are involved. 

The discipline which should be encouraged in the modern school 
is not merely a matter of the maintenance of law and order, or of 
providing suitable punishment, or of providing for the orderly ac- 
quisition of formal subject matter. Boys and girls need a discipline 
for the democratic solving of meaningful problems. Such a positive 
discipline is essential to successful schooling because contemporary 
life imposes demands for thoughtful group deliberation and endeavor. 
The problems of delinquency, marital incompatibility, and community 
planning, to mention a few, require a disciplined citizen who knows 
what he is about, how to engage in fruitful cooperative action, and 
how to persevere over a long pull in the face of difficulty and con- 


fusion. Constructive, group-centered discipline is an essential in 
attaining maturity. 


3. EIGHTEEN LANDMARKS OF A SCHOOL FOR LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


Promoting Pupil Participation—John Dewey’s little book, In- 
terest and Effort in Education, published in 1913, has since become a 
classic in education literature.‘ Dewey pointed out, on page 101, that 
when the learner is conceived as being separated from ind exterior 
to the subject matter of instruction, unfortunate habits of divided 


1 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
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attention are encouraged. The pupil either has to be driven by 
threats, punishment, and artificial awards to master the material 
which is outside of his own awareness of his own developing needs 
or the subject matter to be learned has to be sugar-coated so that 
he will be artificially attracted to it. In other words, the lack of 
pupil participation in planning, executing, and appraising his current 
study leads teachers to force the material upon him or else to make 
inert lessons interesting. In either event the pupil pays attention not 
to satisfy his needs but to satisfy the teacher or because of the teacher’s 
suggestive treatment of the attractiveness of the material to be learned. 
Genuine interest_in meeting the needs of learning and real effort 
toward mastery of skills needed, conjointly related in the experience 
of the learner, are prohibited by the exclusion of the student from the 
planning for the course of study. 

By providing for more pupil participation in the planning of ac- 
tivities in existing courses, the interests and needs of the young may 
be more fully served. Courses in English, for example, may be 
planned so that the student decides why he needs proficiency in com- 
munication, what he needs to do in order to attain those abilities, 
and how he may appraise his growth. High school students may be 
led to consider that anything they ever do is to an important extent 
affected by communication with others. They may be encouraged to 
see that the fulfillment of their desires depends upon their ability to 
exchange experiences. They may be influenced to recognize that 
this present ability to do what they want to do depends upon language 
facility. From this point, their thinking may be guided in the direc- 
tion of planning how to acquire what they need. 


Building on Basic Needs.—Materials in existing courses may be 
developed which will increasingly provide for the basic_needs of the 
young. Through the use of modern techniques we may provide for 
an appraisal of the pupil’s strengths, weaknesses, readinesses, and 
problem-solving habits. These techniques vary from reading’ readi- 
ness tests to check lists of health habits, from inventories of home 
adjustment to vocational interest measure, and from anecdotal rec- 
ords to the techniques of determining social status in a group. All 
the developmental needs of the adolescent, when subjected to ap- 
praisal, afford springboards to achievement within existing courses 
of study. The analysis of reading skills. through individual and 
group diagnosis provides the teacher with the growing edge of the 
youngster’s experience. The financial problems of the child may be 
used to make mathematics and economics more meaningful. Social 
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adjustment in home, school, and community may lead to schoolroom 
practice in citizenship and character building. Professional literature 
affords numerous instances of newer practices which lead to needed 
competencies more effectively than a formal textbook-recitation- 
examination procedure. 


Making Flexible Use of Syllabi—Exciting courses of study 
which are prepared for the schools from a central agency, generally 
a state office of public instruction, may be interpreted and employed 
in a more positive and flexible way. The report of the Indiana Com- 
mittee on the Secondary School Program ’ points out that it is “com- 
monly assumed that the local schools have broad privileges in 
adapting the curriculum to the local needs,” although actually the 
high school program is to a large extent determined at the state level. 
What is needed is far more willingness to understand state courses of 
study as broad general frameworks in terms of which the artistry of 
the teacher should continually work to develop common competencies 
in the light of a realistic appraisal of the growing child. To attach 
an undue importance to the established syllabus at the expense of the 
local needs and conditions is to fasten upon_the school the shackles 
of routinized formalism. 


Promoting School-Community Interaction.—Within the exist- 
ing pattern of secondary education much can be done to bring the 
school in closer touch with the community. In classroom instruction 
there are many ways of relating formal learnings to the actual con- 
ditions of American life. A recent volume describes ten bridges ° 
which may be used to overcome the usual separation of education 
from life. Documentary materials, field trips, audio-visual materials, 
school-community surveys, and work experiences are some of the 
possibilities. Several splendid films are now available which show 
how school and community may be brought together in a construc- 
tive educational program. 

To afford youngsters a chance to appraise their occupational pos- 
sibilities realistically calls for a high degree of school-community 
cooperation. The recent study of the secondary schools in Indiana ‘ 
revealed that many more boys in 1948 expected to find professional 
employment than could ever do so. Only 5 per cent of the girls ex- 


ais ES ae Committee to the Indiana School Study Commission, Novem- 
3 Edward G. Olsen, et al., School and Community: The Philosophy, Procedure, 
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4 Report of Study Committee to the Indiana School Study Commission, p. 8. 
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pected to work at selling occupations, but a considerably larger per- 
centage will probably do so. A closer relationship between the 
school’s guidance and the actual conditions of the American scene 
is needed. 


Providing for Sense of Competency.—Experiences in which 
feelings of personal adequacy and competency are satisfied should be 
planned in the existing program of the school so that the adolescent 
may avoid the formation of habits antithetical to good citizenship. 
When we find that the high schools lose more than from 25 to 75 
per cent of their students before graduation and that one fifth of the 
total school population is below grade, we are forced to conclude that 
the sense of failure, of personal inadequacy, and of frustration is, to 
a shocking degree, being built into the lives of our young people by 
their school experiences. Yet we know that successes tend to bring 
further successes and failures tend to breed failures. The adolescent 
should have an opportunity to do something in each of his courses 
which is regarded by himself and others as well done. One of the 
most successful ways to overcome the feelings of inferiority caused 
by repeated failure is to have guided practice in doing one thing 
unusually well. Providing for feelings of competency does not imply 
indiscriminate passing of everyone through the school curriculum, 
in spite of inadequate performance. But successful experience should 
be every youngster’s rightful opportunity in school. 


Recognizing the Need for Membership.—Feelings of belong- 
ingness within a group are essential to the individual’s continued 
growth. When social distances and attitudes of acceptance and re- 
jection are studied, we find that many of our high school youth do 
not have satisfactory experiences of group membership. Attitudes 
of rejection of others because of their social class position in a com- 
munity, or because of caste lines, or because of unpleasant personal 
habits, are learned in the educational situation when we fail to take 
positive steps to develop a student’s understanding and acceptance of 
others. The classroom activities should be so planned and guided 
that feelings of membership and mutual esteem are encouraged. 


Equalizing Co-Curricular Activities—In a school designed to 
meet the student’s need for mental and social growth, the extra-cur-_ 
ricular or co-curricular aspects of the program should be widely 
distributed among all members of the school group. Feelings of in- 
ability, incompetence, and lack of belongingness are encouraged 
where activities are dominated by a select few. Home room activities 
should be guided so that all members have significant places in the 
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concerns of the group. Social organizations which deny membership 
to some boys and girls cause a deep sense of personal privation. Any 
organization which is exclusive in membership and which discrim- 
inates against individuals, frequently in a cruel and heartless fashion, 
should be led to study its purpose and function. Boys and girls who 
suffer such discrimination from their peers should be encouraged to 
find satisfactions outside the discriminating group so that their ad- 
justment problems may lead to constructive action rather than to 
feelings of inferiority, shame, and guilt. 

The school will serve the needs of youth by equalizing opportuni- 
ties for satisfying experiences in the co-curricular aspects of the pro- 
gram, and by balancing the values placed upon the co-curricular 
activities. The Indiana study reveals that there is a striking over- 
emphasis on competitive athletics at the expense of other activities. 
Many constructive and rewarding experiences are being denied as an 
outlet in school programs because we have encouraged one aspect 
of the co-curricular program at the expense of others. Integrative 
adjustment habits in boys and girls may be expected when there is a 
healthy balance between all of the activities which are a part of grow- 
ing up. 

Providing a Friendly Atmosphere.—School activities should be 
developed so that a permissive and friendly atmosphere is character- 
istic of interpersonal and group relationships. A school atmosphere 
characterized by a fear of failure and of rejection, and by fear of 
authority and fear of the teacher, is not one to promote the mental 
health of the student. Adolescents particularly need friendly and 
human counselors and guides in the attaining of maturity. They 
need a chance to talk to a sympathetic person and to sympathetic 
groups about their own concerns. Schools in which a strong feeling 
of the authority and prestige of the teacher or administrator prevails 
are schools which limit the friendly and cooperative atmosphere essen- 
tial to healthy adjustment. A rigid line and staff organization of the 
school tends to weaken habits of friendly and open relations between 
students as well as between the educators and the students. A 
friendly, informal, and permissive atmosphere should extend through- 
out the school’s program, from classroom to community relationships. 


Encouraging Student-Directed Activities—Secondary school 
students should be given opportunities to handle their problems them- 
selves. The home room, the student clubs, the student council, the 
classroom processes themselves, should provide the means for boys 
and girls to learn how to work together in the control of their affairs 
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and the solving of their problems. Guidance should be given to these 
processes, responsibilities should be clearly designated, and limits of 
authority should be made clear. Young people should be granted a 
right to make mistakes as well as wise decisions, provided that they 
undergo the consequences of their actions. For example, a student 
council should have clearly delineated areas of responsible action 
which are appropriate to the maintenance of optimum growth and 
achievement by all. The adults guiding the young should be partici- 
pating members of the student activity, seeing to it that the authority 
of the group is not imposed upon by others in the school or com- 
munity. Thus student activities, instead of becoming tools by which 
the educator imposes his own individual ends, become genuine true- 
to-life situations in which youngsters learn to make creative, socially 
significant, and socially accepted responses to the actual problems of 
social life. 


Using Individual Differences as Assets.—Within the existing 
organization and course structure of the school, much may be done to 
study and provide for the individual who is learning to make his own 
pattern of adjustment. Courses developed in terms of the participa- 
tion of the learner will provide outcomes, achievements, and evalua- 
tions appropriate to the individual who shares in determining his 
education experiences. An increasingly effective school program will 
be one in which the individual is known and appraised more care- 
fully, and in which records of his total growth are accumulated and 
used in fulfilling his needs. Guidance programs will study the in- 
dividual and attend to his particular problems. The study of the 
individual and the appraisal of his experience are necessary for voca- 
tional selection. Home room activities should increasingly be op- 
portunities for capitalizing upon individual differences. The entire 
co-curricular program of the school may provide for the individual 
development of each youth. 

Individual differences are frequently considered to be major ob- 
stacles to the progress of education. Actually, they should be re- 
garded as among our greatest resources, our most valued oppor- 
tunities. 

John McNair, a junior, had received three F’s and four D’s in his endeavors 
to achieve in high school English. His other courses showed similar results. 
John’s home, which was visited when his repeated failures became noticed, 
was adequate physically but contained much psychological instability and in- 
consistency. His father tended to coddle him; his mother, to nag. John’s 
teachers reported him as genial, a good fellow, well liked by classmates but a 
problem to his teachers. “He isn’t rowdy, mean, or disturbing. He is trouble- 
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some to his teachers because of his passiveness and his disinterest in doing the 
many exercises necessary to develop technical skill.” After three years of 
unsuccessful work with John, his case was referred to a psychological clinic. 
His intelligence, as measured by three well-known instruments, showed total 
percentile scores ranging from the 90th to the 96th percentiles. In physical 
health, manipulative skills, and space relations abilities he was equally high. 
Personality measures indicated large areas of borderline and maladjustment 
habits. 


The school had provided John McNair with experiences far below 
his abilities and had ignored the basic conditions of his problems. 
Had a process of appraising and recording John’s abilities and limi- 
tations been available earlier, and a program designed for his needs, 
a much more productive experience during three years in school 
might well have resulted. The ways in which he differed from others 
might have become some of the major assets of the school situation 
instead of remaining troublesome difficulties. 


Planning for Continuous Cooperation in Curriculum Building.— 
Basic curriculum reconstruction should become a continuous proc- 
ess in which students, educators, and lay leaders participate. The 
significance of lay participation in curriculum revision should be in- 
creasingly recognized. Thus do the resources of the community find 
their place in school experiences, and the interpretation of the school 
to the community is fostered. Adults and youth are brought into 
relationship on problems of vital concern to both. Barriers to the 
exchange of points of view are broken down and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of different ways of responding to common problems 
is evolved. Continuous effort to solve a common problem promotes 
mental and social health. 


Building Adjustment Concept Into the Heart of the Program. 
—The basic biological, psychological, and social needs of the indi- 
vidual may become the focus of attention in the program of the school. 
Instead of an exclusive or exhaustive emphasis upon academic skills, 
the program may be built in terms of the achievement of the basic 
mental and social needs. With this approach, for instance, problems 
of sexual development fall into a reasonable place in the discussion 
of growing up, and are broadly related to all other aspects of maturity 
instead of being considered as a series of carefully handled lessons in 
a narrowly biological context. A concept of maturity as being the 
achievement of masculinity and femininity and fie Schieverent of 
adequate roles of manhood and womanhood replaces a narrow con- 
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cept of sex education. Social, psychological, and tissue needs are 
seen in a focus of interactive relationships. 

The psychological problems of adjustment may be planned and 
studied as a focus of attention. In so doing, the mastery of com- 
municative skills may be fostered. Literature conveys meaning when 
it is read for a purpose. One of the readily available purposes is to 
find out how others respond to the conditions under which they live. 

The techniques of careful investigation may be developed in solv- 
ing the problems of adjustment. These techniques, now usually con- 
fined to discussion of the scientific method in a part of a course in 
science, may become the meaningful ways in which people have found 
how to work at the satisfaction of their needs. 

The social aspects of adjustment problems may find their place. 
Adjustment is frequently considered and taught as a purely personal, 
individual affair. While it is true that it is the individual rather than 
society who must make adjustments, the form which his adjustment 
takes is to a very large degree determined by the kind of society in 
which he lives. An adequate contemporary secondary curriculum 
should be increasingly concerned with relating the social to the ad- 
justment needs of the individual. 


Bringing Problems of Adulthood and Youth Together.—A 
continuously developing curriculum brings the adult world and the 
concerns of the adolescent into interactive relationship. The con- 
fusions in which young people find themselves become the subject 
matter of their self-assigned education. The confusions and conflicts 
in the actual world of mature people are studied as the subject matter 
of classroom instruction. Community resources become integral in 
the program of instruction rather than being brought in to enliven 
an otherwise inert program. The real business of a school, to pro- 
mote individual growth and to provide for the increasing betterment 
of the society, becomes increasingly achieved in a program where the 
adult society is studied in terms of the demands of the youth in attain- 
ing maturity. 

We need to establish liaison between the secondary program and 
the activities of the working world, of the world of civil action, and o! 
the recreational facilities of the community. We need to provide such 
relationships between school and the adult community that participa- 
tion in the affairs of the community becomes an active aspect of every 
adolescent’s experience. This participation should be vital and real 
rather than artificial and superficial. The world of adult society has 
need of the spirit and attitude of youth, just as youth has need of 
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broader and more significant participation in adult concerns. Voca- 
tional planning by the individual, community planning in the light of 


“a survey of community needs, the growth of democratic ways of 
‘handling social problems, the ability to participate in the broader com- 


n 
|] 


munity of regional, national, and global proportions, and other areas 
of social need are served to the degree that the secondary school 
and the adult community are brought into functional relationship. 


Providing Integrative Experiences.—Fundamental curriculum 
reconstruction should be guided by our growing realization that 
short-run, piecemeal, daily assignments cut up the process of learn- 
ing into artificial pieces of unrelated activities. The growth of the 
student is a continuous, long-run experience in making more sense 
out of happenings, of seeing relationships and sensing meanings, of 
planning for the realization of eventual outcomes. The timing in- 
volved in schoolroom activities should be such that the present is 
seen as leading on to a future, and_as giving relevance to a past. 
Activities engaged in for the sake of immediate needs provide for 
further achievements yet to come. Accumulated wisdom is referred 
to for the sake of helping to do present tasks which entail further 
activities and consequently, further learning. The use of textbooks, 
assignments, and instructional methods should be guided so that boys 
and girls have a relatively long-run, continuing opportunity in the 
future to use, to extend, and to integrate present learnings. The 
mental and social maladjustments resulting from a compartmental- 
ized curriculum involving, as it does, startings, stoppings, and 
incompletions, may be overcome only as we provide a timing, an 
interrelation, and continuity of learning activities which are appro- 
priate to healthy growth. The dissociations of a schizoid curriculum, 
in which one activity replaces another in rapid order and without 
interrelatedness, contribute to the development of a dissociated char- 
acter. Stability, consecutiveness, and continuity of long-run, develop- 
ing experiences are needed for sound adjustment. 


Promoting Experience in Group Process.—Modern youth need 
experiences in which their needs and problems may be tackled rather 
than a mass of information provided by an authority external to the 
youth’s own problems. Information tends to remain a dead weight 
when we do not acquire it in ways appropriate to our use of it. The 
conception of an excellent student today is too often the stereotype 
of a quiet; untroublesome individualist who gets his lessons without 
bother, confusion, or social intercourse with his fellows. About the 
only time that a student may use these skills in the same ways out- 
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side of school is when he enters a library, a church, an asylum, or a 
prison. We normally solve our problems and achieve our needs in 
situations of social interaction with others. Experiences in group 
activity should be increasingly provided in the school so that resources 
for handling normal life situations may be created. 

Today’s citizen functions frequently in committees, not only to 
report on his achievements, but also to study and solve common 
problems. To prepare citizens for group processes by means of highly 
individualistic school experiences is to create inability, confusion, 
and personal frustration. Boys and girls need to experience methods 
of cooperative study in classroom as well as throughout the extra- 
curricular program of the school. Resources of membership and 
leadership in group processes should be an integral part of every 
pupil’s growth. The division of problems into their manipulative 
parts, the carrying out of individual responsibility to the rest. of the 
group, constructive patterns of criticism and suggestion, cooperation 
in reporting to others the results of inquiry—these are suggestive of 
the skills which modern methods of instruction should create. 

Constructing Effective Guidance Programs.—The existing high 
rate of pupil mortality and retardation in the secondary school, to- 
gether with the unrealistic vocational planning of high school youth, 
mean that current guidance facilities in high schools are inadequate. 
Surely, if a more functional education is to be provided for our boys 
and girls, the aspect of contemporary education which is most im- 
mediately and directly concerned with meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual should be expanded and encouraged in every school pro- 
gram.” Constructive use of tests, inventories, rating scales, and 
personality measures should be provided. Records incorporating the 
salient characteristics of the student’s total experience, including ob- 
jective anecdotal descriptions of behavior samplings, should be 
accumulated and used by all concerned with the growth process. 
Personal, social, educational, and vocational guidance should be seen 
as one total process in which a student is helped to plan his own 
design for living. Qualified experts should be available for the tech- 
nical aid which lies beyond the normal educator’s ability and respon- 
sibility. Work experience, with all the attendant values described 
in Chapter 10 of this volume, may be increasingly guided by and 
related to the school. Occupational study may be made pertinent to 
the individual’s appraisal of himself. Home room activities may 
become planned and coordinated experiences dealing with the total 


5 See Chapter 18. 
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adjustment requirements of youth. In a school which serves all 
youth, guidance-conscious educators who recognize their limitations 
and the dangers of creating overdependence upon adult advice will 
increasingly provide the friendly counseling necessary to mental and 
social adjustment. 


Serving Out-of-School Youth and Adults.—A program of life 
adjustment attending to the mental and social needs of the individual 
will need to follow the student out into his adult life situations. Only 
as the school remains in touch with the post-school experiences of its 
students will it effectively fulfill its basic purpose. We need to know 
more about the youth who leave school, both before and after the 
completion of their programs. Perhaps some youngsters should be 
encouraged to leave school before the normal amount of formal edu- 
cation, so that their real adjustment problems may be met. In such 
cases the school should surely continue to operate as a resource. The 
success of the school in promoting desirable growth may be measured 
to a large extent by the way in which out-of-school youth and adults 
come to the school in handling their problems. Without thorough- 
going follow-up services, the school remains isolated and insulated 
from the actual conditions with which it should be most concerned. 


Reconstructing an Operative Philosophy.—Adolescents are 
particularly concerned with trying to decide what is of most worth, 
what shall we be devoted to, “for what ends shall we live.” These 
are the most basic questions affecting the total adjustment of the 
adolescent individual to his most valued concerns. The school is 
continually influencing the formation of such basic action disposi- 
tions. To the extent that educators make manifest in their actions as 
well as their words that they are considering fundamental questions 
of worth and value, they will provide a setting in which others may 
evaluate their habits. Educators who ridicule all philosophy because 

-of their own unsatisfactory experiences with particular aspects of it 


providing an example by which youth may grow in love of wisdom. 
A school staff which is working its way toward a considered philos- 


students and adults in the community. Teachers working together 
toward the solution of common problems tend to promote healthy 
adjustment in others, Teachers receiving an authoritative statement 
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of the philosophy of the school, which they are called upon to execute, 
are themselves deprived of a basic resource in promoting healthy 
adjustments. 


da 


2 


ProsLems FoR Stupy, INVESTIGATION, AND Discussion 


What changes have occurred in the nature of American family life 
which make necessary a secondary education different from that gen- 
erally available a generation ago? 

Does the concept of education for life adjustment mean that the pupil 
should spend no part of his time on individual mastery of informations 
and skills? If there is a place in the functional educational program 
for drill and individual effort, describe the conditions under which it 
is appropriate. 


. As a result of using a device to reveal the attitudes of acceptance and 


rejection in a classroom group, a teacher discovers that one of the 
group is never accepted by any other student. What further observa- 
tions would the teacher want to make ? Suggest some steps that might 
be taken to help this student meet his needs. 


. Has the usual high school program recognized any of the social and 


mental adjustment needs of youth? What different interpretation of 
needs is provided by the life adjustment concepts ? 


. John has reported to the detention room at the end of the school day 


because of inattention and whispering in English class. The teacher 
in charge of the detention room observes that John is very busy at his 
desk. When he investigates he finds that John is tabulating very care- 
fully the number of times he has been issued a detention slip, the 
reason for the detention, and the number of hours he has spent in 
detention class? What has John learned as a result of his experience ? 
What program might you suggest as a better solution than the one 
the school is using? 


. What positive program would you suggest to meet the needs of John 


McNair as you understand them from the brief description on pages 
81-82? 

Describe briefly some ways in which you think a school could provide 
for bringing young people and adults together so that boys and girls 
may develop a sense of significance in the life of the community. 
Observe carefully one or more of the films mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy for this chapter. Write a critical appraisal of the presentation 
of the adjustment needs of the young and the steps which were taken 
or might have been taken to work at the adjustment problems indi- 
cated. 


Chapter 5 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT THROUGH 
ENGLISH 


1. UNREALIZED POTENTIALITIES OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


Recently in an English classroom a crippled girl, realizing for the 
first time in her life that she was permanently different from her fel- 
low students, read Baker’s whimsical autobiography, Out on a Limb, 
the story of the life of an amputee. The girl wrote hesitatingly, “I 
liked this book because it helped me understand myself. It gave me 
a lot of answers to give to people who keep asking what is wrong 
with me.” 

A sophomore boy wrote about his climbing a mountain behind 
the town where he lived. After describing the experience, he started 
to grapple with the problem of explaining why the experience meant 
something to him. He said that on the mountain he was above every- 
one else. There were only the sky and the stars above him, the lights 
of men in towns below seemed insignificant, but still he was a part of 
all humanity and could communicate with his fellow beings through 
the fire he had lighted on the mountain top. Through the process of 
writing, this sophomore came to grips with the real feelings that had 
made his experience significant. 

Much of the satisfaction experienced by those who teach English 
is the result of such occasional experiences with young people. More 
than many other subjects in the curriculum, English seems peculiarly 
adapted to helping young people adjust themselves to their condition 
as human beings swallowed by an unknown universe. The subject 
matter of English deals almost exclusively with the personal and 
intimate aspects of the student’s reaction to literature and his at- 
tempts to express himself and to communicate with his fellow human 
beings. No honest teacher of literature can avoid dealing with the 


values, the aspirations, the past experiences of students. And no 


honest teacher of composition can avoid discovering some of the 
innermost problems and tensi 


ons of students. Even in the relatively 
drab job of teaching 


the mechanics of expression, the English teacher 
88 E 
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is working with the fandamental attempts of students to achieve their 
ends by communicating with others. It is relatively significant that 
many English teachers ultimately become the counselors and per- 
sonnel workers of the schools, for the very nature of their subject, 
if well taught, leads them to a real concern with the problems of the 
individual. Furthermore, the English teacher has the opportunity to 
help students form opinions of many problems. Through the litera- 
ture which they read, students may gain some knowledge of the 
geography of the world, of the ways man has adjusted himself to 
varying environments, and of the varying forms of social organiza- 
tion which he has evolved. They may gain insight into the psy- 
chology of people: how they behave, what they want, why they react 
as they do. Through the study of language and its uses, students 
should gain proficiency in one of the fundamental tools of all the 
enterprises man carries on. 

And yet one has only to visit a typical high school for a period 
of several days to discover how woefully inadequate is the typical 
English class in realizing its great potentialities. One has only to 
question students to find that English as it is usually taught is a 
meaningless and repetitious jargon. English is the subject probably 
more hated than any other by students in the average high school 
today. Students still spend most of their time on such activities as 
examining the sentences others have written and choosing a single 
word to be inserted, examining the story of The Lady of the Lake for 
thirty or more consecutive class hours, memorizing single definitions 
of ten words a day, listening to thirty of their classmates recite the 
same poem from memory, arguing about the initial moment and the 
climax of short stories, writing descriptions of a sunset, diagram- 
ming sentences, or giving the dates and causes of death of the Ro- 
mantic poets. When one considers such typical activities, he is hard 
put to it to see how they are related to the immediate personal lives 
of students, how they are giving the student an understanding of 
human beings and their lives, how they are helping him become an 
effective user of language in the multitude of situations where he will 
need it in his life. 


2. GENERALIZATIONS BASED ON SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS 


How then can English teachers re-evaluate their teaching and 
bring it closer to the real needs of modern American boys and girls? 
How can they help young people gain a deeper insight into their 
personal and social lives through literature and composition? How 
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can they help boys and girls become more efficient users of the won- 
derful English language? Before an answer is suggested, it seems 
important to look momentarily at some of the principles and gen- 
eralizations about language and literature that have relatively sure 
scientific verification. Research in the teaching of English has been 
exciting and fruitful in the past few years, but the principles estab- 
lished have had almost no effect on the teaching that is being carried 
on in the average classroom. 


Language a Living, Changing Thing.—Language has no life of 
its own apart from its use by people. Language is not a thing, it is 
not a body of subject matter ; it is an activity or a habit of people. As 
such it must be learned as an activity, as a habit, rather than being 
studied as one studies an object. Language must be learned through 
performance and practice of it rather than through study of its 
makeup and its forms. 

Language changes and grows with the use people make of it. 
from generation to generation and from locality to locality. It is 
dynamic rather than static in quality. For example, some teachers 
‘insist to their students that exotic means foreign, forgetting com- 
pletely that in the minds of most Americans the word means unusual. 
Similarly, much of what is taught in the area of usage is based on 
distinctions that have ceased to exist in our present civilization. 


Grammar—-A Description.—The grammar of a language is a 
_ description of its operation, of the way the majority of people habitu- 
ally use the language. It does not serve as an arbiter of what is cor- 
rect and what is incorrect. To use grammar as an arbiter, we would 
say that due to is not a preposition; therefore it may not be used to 
begin a prepositional phrase. To use grammar as a description, we 
would conclude that the majority of educated people habitually use 
such a construction as a preposition and therefore it may be so classi- 
fied. 

The present rules about usage and grammar found in most text- 
books do not describe the actual usage of standard American English 
today. All levels of society habitually use the construction, “The 
reason I am going is because I want to get a book.” Still textbooks 
condemn such a construction in spite of its general acceptance. 
School grammars are either discriptions of past usage or attempts to 
direct language and thus ignore, for the most part, the current usage 
of people. 

The inevitability of change in language is shown by the fact that 
English teachers have been unsuccessful in changing the usage of the 
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American people. Fries has shown that people habitually make the 
same so-called errors in usage in spite of the hours of drill given by 
teachers in the schools. 

Save with the exceptional student, a knowledge of grammatical 
terminology does not apparently carry over to effectiveness in writing 
and speaking. The usual discussion of language, the learning of 
rules, the filling out of drills, seem to be mere puzzle solving for 
students and are related to nothing outside of the immediate puzzle. 

It follows that the drills given to students must be constructive 
in nature rather than analytical. Students must have practice in 
using constructions in their own sentences as they work for increased 
facility in communicating their ideas, rather than analyzing sentences 
that other people have concocted. 

Students can most efficiently be taught the principles of sentence 
structure by examination of the meaning of the words they use, 
rather than from a grammatical examination of the parts of a sen- 
tence. They thus approach the problem of completeness in the sen- 
tence by reading a group of words and asking themselves whether 
they feel the unit to be complete, whether they are left “in the air,” 
in place of finding the subject and the predicate, the noun and the 
verb. 

The development of vocabulary seems to be directly dependent on 
the experience of the student with the word. Students do not profit 
greatly from memorizing single definitions of lists of words presented 
to them daily. They do add to their vocabulary when they have 
been through an experience that forms the background of the word. 
Thus, students who realize Macbeth’s feelings after he has killed 
Duncan might be introduced to words that describe the experience. 
Such words as frustrated, impotent, belligerent, pugnacious, brag- 
gadocio might take on real meaning from such reading. 


Literature Must be Adapted to Maturity of Learners.—The ma- 
jority of the classics which are traditionally taught in high school 
are beyond the reading level and the experiential maturity of the 
average secondary school student. Not more than a fourth of the 
students in any given class have the ability to find satisfaction in 
such standard classics as Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, Julius 
Caesar, or A Tale of Two Cities. Consequently the majority of stu- 
dents in English classes are spending a great proportion of their time 
with materials that are lacking in significance to them. 

It seems apparent that the height of normal reading interest of 
people comes in the junior and senior high school years. Any num- 
ber of studies point to the conclusion that students normally spend 
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more of their time in reading during that period than at any other 
time of their lives. Thus the high school years seem of tremendous 
importance in expanding the students’ reading worlds and for ac- 
complishing with students those things that literature is peculiarly 
adapted to accomplish. To do this, a program must be set up that 
does not give a disproportionate amount of time to the examination 
of a small body of classics. Students normally want to read widely 
at this period rather than intensively. 


Some Practical Suggestions.—Furthermore, there is adequate 
evidence showing that intensive study of literature does not accom- 
plish its ends. In several experiments, students knew as much after 
a week’s reading of Julius Caesar as their paired classmates knew 
“about it from a six weeks’ study. Furthermore, the students’ at- 
titudes were infinitely more favorable to the rapid or extensive tech- 
nique than they were to the intensive study. 

Research is showing with increasing certainty that students’ at- 
titudes and judgments of life are affected by the literature they read. 
Certainly, literature must take its place as only one of many factors 
determining attitudes, but nevertheless it does reinforce stereotypes 
and forms judgments of ethics. 

Attention in the teaching of literature must be focused on the 
literary work, rather than on the periphery facts of historical setting, 
the author’s life, and on an analysis of literary type and technical 
devices. A piece of literature is a symbol of an experience vitally 
felt and valued by the writer, The symbol is the medium of com- 
munication of that experience to the reader. Attention in teaching 
must be directed, therefore, to the re-creation of the experience for 
the student, not to the pleasant antiquarian study of facts about it. 

These principles may form a guide for teachers of English, by 
which they can bring their teaching closer to the living needs of their 
students. They show both what can be discarded from the present 


courses of English study and what needs to be expanded to more 
important positions. 


3. Bastc EXPERIENCES IN LANGUAGE 


Certain basic understandings in the field of language and literature 
should be taught to all boys and girls if they are to develop into 
successful individuals in a democracy. These understandings cut 
across all the areas of education: home and family life, personal de- 
velopment, civic responsibility, and vocational competence that are 
of concern in the Life Adjustment movement. They are different 
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from the usual English activities of drilling on parts of speech and 
items of usage, or of reading certain set classics of literature. 


Important Basic Principles.—1. Students should gain insight 
and understanding of the part that language plays in the total fabric 
of human relationships. They should study their use of language 
not merely for its mechanical details, but for the effect it has on other 
people. They should gain an awareness of the fact that through 
language one establishes his principal contact with his fellow human 
beings. Through language, one gives a major impression of one’s 
self to other people. To gain such understanding, students should 
frequently analyze the total language patterns used by human beings 
carrying on the process of living. A relatively simple assignment 
might require students to write out a conversation that took place 
during an argument or a misunderstanding with another person and 
to study such an account to see how much of the trouble was the 
choice of words or a misunderstanding of the language. How many 
of the words had emotional coloring that clouded the issue? Did the 
conversation substitute personality for the issue at point? Teachers 
and students might frequently stage mock fights, arguments, em- 
barrassing moments in the English class so that students practice 
handling such situations graciously with the language they use. The 
teacher should stimulate frequent class arguments on such contro- 
versial subjects as socialized medicine or our relations with Russia— 
subjects on which students will have a genuine clash of opinion. Be- 
fore the class is over, the teacher should lead his students to analyze 
the language they have used in the discussion and how the choice of 
words or the lack of clarity has distorted the ideas being presented. 
Equally, students might study normal human language activities 
such as the dinner-table conversation and come to some conclusion 
about what makes for interesting conversation. Out of such a study 
might evolve practice in telling or in writing interestingly about the 
routine activities of day-by-day existence. 

By the time students are seniors in high school, they may be ready 
to have the above considerations systematized for them in terms of 
propaganda techniques, in terms of recognizing some of the semantic 
principles of language: that word meaning is unique for each indi- 
vidual, that what a thing is called makes a tremendous difference in 
our thinking about that object. 


2. Students should have a great deal of practice in those language 
skills and activities that are essential in carrying on our personal and 
social lives as citizens in a democracy. Too frequently the practice 
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in language which students get in the classroom is solely in the area 
of theme writing, giving a formal three-minute speech, or filling miss- 
ing words in sentences written by other people. While these activ- 
ities are useful in terms of other objectives, discussed later, they are 
not of frequent occurrence in normal language activities of living 
people. Recent studies have shown that the average person almost 
never has an occasion for writing anything comparable to a theme, 
that most persons are never called upon to give a three-minute public 
speech, and that one rarely corrects or completes what someone else 
has written. Teachers and students need to begin a quarter’s work 
together by attempting to discover what kinds of language activities 
people need to be able to perform efficiently, in order to live com- 
petent lives in our society. Students might well divide into teams 
and interview businessmen, tradesmen, and craftsmen in the com- 
munity to draw up a list of activities that people commonly use. 
From sucha list, the class can see direction and purpose in the kind 
of work they are doing in English. 


a) Letter writing and discussion. Among written activities, let- 
ter writing will, of course, be of primary importance, with complete 
and concise reports definitely ranking second in importance. The 
ability to ask for information, to give instructions, to impart informa- 
tion, to receive complaints graciously, to carry on a conversation are 
important oral skills demanded by our society. Less frequent in 
occurrence, but of vital importance in a democracy, is the ability to 
carry on discussions, to clarify issues, to find fallacies in arguments, 
to take responsibilities for finding facts to substantiate one’s point of 
view, to change one’s opinion in the light of new evidence that is 
presented. 


b) Oral discussion. Since studies show that oral communication 
is_used by the average person about twenty times as frequently as 
_written communication, a reorganization of the course of ‘study 
toward an oral emphasis should take place. Teachers of English are 
prone to think of teaching oral communication in terms of the work 
they had in a freshman speech class at a college or university. Con- 
sequently, if their classwork includes oral activities at all, teachers of 
English run students through a routine series of three-minute 
speeches : speeches to entertain, speeches to convince, speeches to 
inform, and the like. They are often hesitant to tackle speech work 
at all because they realize their own lack of training in voice, diction, 
interpretive reading, or dramatics. But such programs and such 
matters of concern are not what curriculum builders have in mind 
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when they assume that the teacher of English is responsible for speak- 
ing as one of the four major language arts. 


c) Daily speech needs. A multitude of opportunities for speech 
instruction occur in the daily class activities, which may serve to give 
really valuable instruction and help to the student in the activities 
that he will be called upon to perform many times in his life. A dis- 
cussion of a piece of literature should be practice for the student in 
discussion technique as well as a means of developing understanding 
and appreciation of the literary selection. To carry out such a pro- 
gram, the students and the teacher probably should spend a day or 
two at the beginning of a term together drawing up criteria for good 
discussions. This statement may form a basis of evaluating any and 
every discussion that takes place during the year. The teacher must 
see that a discussion of literature, of items of grammar, of composi- 
tion problems is stopped in time for students to focus for a few mo- 
ments on their ability to participate in and follow what was presented. 


d) Interviewing as a common activity. Equally, the teacher 
should plan a program in which the student is frequently asked to 
obtain information from strangers. Students may well survey their 
community to find out what the majority of people read. They may 
go to the school or the public library to find the answer to a particular 
question. They may gather material for a theme assignment from 
several of their classmates. As newcomers in a school, they may 
ask older classmates about the traditions, the clubs, the rules and 
regulations of the school. Whenever an occasion for such an activity 
arises, the teacher should take class time to prepare each student to 
meet the situation and later to evaluate his success in the activity. 
Without organizing an extended unit on interviewing, the teacher 
makes use of the many opportunities that arise to develop the stu- 
dents’ skills in such an oral activity. 

In a similar fashion, the teacher should plan many activities that 
will call upon the students to use the telephone. For younger stu- 
dents, direct instruction must be given before the activity is launched. 
For older students, continuing practice is necessary with five- or ten- 
minute follow-up discussions of the experience. In so far as pos- 
sible, students may make arrangements for field trips, for chartering 
busses for a school party, for getting a piece of information quickly 
by calling the public library. 

e) Group discussion. Parliamentary procedure probably needs to 
be taught as a unit to incoming students during the period when 
they are organizing their own home rooms and joining clubs. One 
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teacher had unusual success in organizing hobby clubs or groups 
within her English class. The clubs met regularly and conducted 
their meetings by parliamentary rules. In their meetings, the pupils 
discussed new things that individuals had found out, experiments 
they wanted to perform, or books and articles they had discovered 
about their hobbies. 


f) Conversation. Conversation is one of the most intangible of 
oral activities to direct successfully in the classroom situation. Units 
on conversation frequently degenerate into a “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” discussion. Teachers can help students in- 
directly in terms of class activities. Students can report to class 
about a particular conversation that was interesting to them and one 

~that-was not. They can occasionally study literary conversations to 
see what elements go into making a conversation en joyable to read 
and interesting also to the people involved. Books for adolescents 
and mystery stories are rich in such examples. 

Teachers should give students frequent opportunity to discuss 
things that make interesting conversations. Thus students may oc- 
casionally be assigned to read the sports page and be prepared to 
bring up something that will be interesting enough to stimulate the 
conversation of the rest of the class. Current news may equally serve 
as an area of practice work as well as motion pictures, books, and 
plays. In this way teachers can make students aware of the source 
of conversational material, make them responsible for a level of in- 
formation in basic areas of common concern, and in turn give them 
practice in finding ways to talk about the material so that another 
person has a desire to participate. Such work may grow normally 
out of the activities of other work, provided the teacher is conscious 
of his objective and is looking for opportunities. This type of pro- 
gram must be a continuous one, not merely a unit to be taught. 

Classroom opportunities for instruction in and practice of oral 
skills are almost infinite. The English teacher can do much to help 
students gain skill and competence without providing blocks of time 
for three-minute speeches and without training in voice techniques. 
Certainly these latter considerations are better left to the specialist 
while the general program in the language arts concentrates. on the 


activities of concern to the average American citizen in his daily 
life. 


ði Students need to understand the place of the mass media of 
commumcation that have developed as a vital part of our lives. In 
most schools the English teacher must assume the responsibility for 
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teaching units on the newspaper and other periodicals, the radio, and 
the motion picture. Students should understand the bias of such 
media by checking the facts presented, by studying how thêy are pro- 
duced, and by investigating the principles and codes they follow. The 
objective of such teaching should not be to disparage the instruments 
of communication or their content but rather to make students in- 
telligent users of such media by increasing their ability to recognize 
both their values and their bias in presenting information to the 
American public. ; 


4. Students should have practice in using language as a means of 
gaining insight into their personal problems, their relationships with 
other people, and their place in the universe. Frequently an indi- 
vidual comes to an understanding of an experience by thinking 
through the feelings he has had, and by attempting to objectify them 
in writing. Such a writing activity is valuable for all students, not 
merely for those who feel a burning desire for self-expression. A boy 
may be encouraged to write about football practice, about mountain 
climbing, or about housecleaning, if he wishes to express the value 
he derived from that particular experience. Students are frequently 
helped in their personal problems by projecting them objectively into 
a short story whose imagined characters are based on real models, 
and attempting to understand the psychology of both sides of the 
problem. Thus, the conventional themes that students write may 
be something more than academic exercises in the use of language if 
they are directed to helping the student comprehend himself and his 
problems. 


4. Basic EXPERIENCES IN LITERATURE 


The literature content of English classes will be of greatest value 
if it is organized from the point of view of developing major under- 
standings rather than in terms of studying literary types, the chrono- 
logical development of literature, the backgrounds of an author’s life 
and his period. The objectives of the literature program probably 
should stress the following major experiences. 


Major Areas of Important Experiences.—1. Boys and girls 
should gain a deep enjoyment of the experience of reading imagina- 
tive literature. Such an enjoyment should be the result of reading 
progressively better books. Without such enjoyment none of the 
other values that are possible from reading can be achieved. Read- 
ing is a kind of leisure-time activity that has real value and real satis- 
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faction for the individual above and beyond the simple pleasing of 
the physical senses. Francie Nolan in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is 
an adolescent girl living in a tenement house where life is demanding, 
sordid, and cruel. Her one major escape is the period on Saturday 
afternoon when she gets a book from the library and sits on the fire 
escape, completely forgetting her troubles and her life. For her, 
reading is a kind of safety valve, a period of relaxation through which 
she gains strength to face the sordidness of her life. Such an ex- 
perience with literature is the kind of appreciation that school chil- 
dren must have from the literature they read. Such an objective is 
not impossible of achievement if we make use of the many clues that 
are given by recent research. First, the teacher must recognize 
that the adolescent is not an adult and that he is not ready to ap- 
preciate or to enjoy adult pleasures in reading. The typical high 
school student who is reading comic books or novels by Zane Grey 
is not yet ready to shift his allegiance to Ivanhoe or Julius Caesar. 
To help students enjoy literature, the teacher must know adolescent 
interests and experiences and know the tremendous field of adolescent 
books that give insight into those interests and experiences. The 
boy who does not read at all may be started with trash materials 
such as the cheap juvenile series. Then he can be persuaded to read 
books like those of John Tunis or Stephen Meader. 

In the second place, the teacher must make many interesting books 
available for the student. The studies of reading interests and choices 
consistently show the importance of availability of material in de- 
termining what students read. It is little wonder that students read 
comics throughout the high school, since they are readily avail- 
able in most communities at very small expense. The teacher must 
provide books in the classroom, borrowed perhaps from the school 
library or the public library, or selected from the many excellent 
cheap, paper-bound editions now available. 

In the third place, the teacher must be familiar with the content 
of the books students read so that he can talk intelligently to the stu- 
dents about the matters of real concern in literature. Students should 
be led to discuss experiences they have had which are similar to the 
experiences found in the book, why they liked or disliked the book, 
what made the people in the story behave as they did, and whether 
the motivation of the characters is sound. Such give-and-take dis- 
cussion between teacher and student is vastly more vital in building 
an appreciation and enjoyment of reading than the conventional book 


report in which the student is made solely responsible for telling about 
the book. 
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Finally, the teacher should take a half an hour’s time at intervals 
to talk about a handful of books, to read exciting bits, as a means of 
getting students to want to read for themselves. 


2. Boys and girls should constantly have the experience of coming 
to an understanding of themselves, their problems, and their experi- 
ences through the imaginative literature they read. Thus a girl wha 
is in the middle of a love affair should be introduced to a book like 
Seventeenth Summer where one has not only a picture of a love af- 
fair with all its beauty and loveliness, but also a perspective on that 
love affair as a cherished thing that will probably fade in spite of the 
intentions of both girl and boy. The student who is having difficulty 
in adjusting to a new school or is outside the immediate social group 
of his contemporaries may gain insight into himself by reading such 
books as Going on Sixteen or All American, where similar problems 
are encountered by characters in the story. Equally, the students in 
the center of their group may develop a sensitivity to the problems of 
the ugly duckling or the new student in his school by reading such 
stories. The success with which this objective is accomplished will 
depend upon the knowledge the teacher has of the experiences boys 
and girls are having and upon his knowledge of the content of specific 
books to suggest as reading. 


3. Students, through reading, should come to a better understand- 
ing of the problems and behavior of human beings. For example, 
reading will help them understand some of their parents’ feelings and 
attitudes which otherwise seem unreasonable. For fairly mature stu- 
dents, the reading of Great Expectations may produce such a result, 
for students can see themselves reflected unsympathetically in the 
snobbishness of Pip, and they can see the suffering they often inflict 
upon their parents in the sufferings of Joe and Biddy. Even in a 
play like Romeo and Juliet the students might consider, rather in- 
cidentally to be sure, the feelings of the parents in the situation, and 
ask themselves what they would have done if they had been the par- 
ents in the play. 

Similarly, students can gain an understanding of what given con- 
ditions and situations do to given kinds of personalities. What hap- 
pens if you subject individuals to a constant and nagging poverty as 
is the case in Betty Smith’s Tomorrow Will Be Better or in Cronin’s 
The Green Years? What happens if you add illness to such a situa- 
tion, as in Ethan Frome? Students should read about both selfish 
and selfless kinds of people. Such understanding of the nature of 
the human animal is important to all people in their own familiés, 
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in their judgment of the actions of others, in their relationships with 
their employers and fellow workers. 


4. Young people should have dramatized for them, through their 
reading, the values and ideals of our democratic society. They should 
see dramatically what tyranny is, what it means in terms of human 
suffering. Such a poem as “The Prisoner of Chillon” shows graphi- 
cally the slow disintegration of the human personality under im- 
prisonment as do certain selections from Grapes of Wrath about the 
economic tyranny of a part of American society. Out of such pic- 
tures, students can understand what it means to men like Juarez, 
Sun Yat-sen, Tom Paine, Haym Solomon, and Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture to fight for a free state. Each of these individuals is admirably 
treated in modern biography for adolescents. Through reading, stu- 
dents can gain a respect for the home as the fundamental unit of our 
democratic culture, respect for the dignity of all kinds of work, an 
understanding of the goodness of many religious faiths and of the 
cultural patterns within our country, and some idea of the satisfaction 
that comes from service to others. 


5. Students through reading will gain insight into and form opin- 
ions concerning the culture patterns in all parts of the world. They 
should see how environmental conditions have led man to vary his 
habits of living and to find outlets for his basically similar humanity. 

_A book like Garram the Hunter gives junior high school students a 
feeling for the complexity of the culture of the so-called savage tribes 
of Africa, though the culture is vastly different from ours. Cry, the 
Beloved Country gives a completely new insight into the native of 
South Africa. Pearl Buck’s novels of China give the student a re- 
spect for the culture of the Chinese people. In accomplishing this 
objective, the teacher may organize units of reading about certain 
sections of the world, she may use maps on which each student pins, 
in the appropriate location, the names of books he has read, or she 
may simply suggest to a student who is reading adventure stories, 
for example, a similar kind of story with a different geographical 
location. 

Students should have, then, the following experiences: studying 
the role of language in human relationships, practicing the language 
skills used in daily living, studying the mass media of communication, 
gaining insight into their own problems through writing and speak- 
ing, enjoying literature, seeing themselves in literature, understand- 
ing people through reading, understanding the values of our society, 
and understanding similarities and differences of life in all kinds of 
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societies and at all economic levels. These experiences have impli- 
cations for all the major objectives of education and adjustment in 
many areas of living such as personal development, home and family 
living, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility, rather than re- 
lating separately to any one alone. 


5. REDIRECTING THE TRADITIONAL COURSE oF STUDY 


Course of Study a Restriction?—Teachers frequently agree with 
the kind of objectives set forth in the preceding discussion, but ob- 
ject that they cannot teach such a program because they are circum- 
scribed by their present curriculum or course of study, over which 
they have no control. One wonders how much of the objection is 
real and how much is imagined by the teacher as justification for the 
program he is teaching. In most small schools, the English teacher 
has complete direction of the program for one or two grade levels 
and is given little or no supervision. In a large school, where a 
teacher must follow the pattern of a highly organized department, 
the teacher can not only influence the common pattern but in addition 
he may also redirect the nature of his own work so that it conforms 
more nearly to the needs of the students and makes better sense to 
them, even though he follows in a general way the prescribed pattern 
of the course. 

Course-of-study prescriptions usually give such things as the num- ; 
ber of weeks of grammar, the specific items to be covered, the number 
of compositions to be written, and the list of literary selections to be 
read. They seldom prescribe specific methods of attack on the ma- 
terials or specific information to be given students about the literature 
they will read. So, even within a set course, the teacher has con- 
siderable liberty in deciding what he will do with the material. Many 
of the things suggested earlier in the chapter can be carried out with 
measurable success in the framework of a narrowly defined and out- 
moded course of study. 

For example, much can be accomplished simply by the wealth of 
subjects the teacher selects for student compositions. The teacher 
frequently baffles the student by allowing him to pick his own subject 
or assigns rather innocuous subjects such as “My Most Embarrass- 
ing Moment,” or “What I Saw on the Way to School This Morn- 
ing.” At least one student reported that he did not want to take a 
trip during the summer vacation because he would have to write a 
theme about the experience when he got back to school in the fall. 
In place of such subjects, the teacher may frequently have students 
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write on issues of social significance. Such themes should train the 
students in presenting logical arguments based on documentation. 
Students may frequently be given ideas for writing if the teacher 
reads aloud to the class an editorial from a newspaper or magazine. 
Such papers might be sorted and grouped on the bulletin board by 
„points of view. Later, individual students might carry on the ar- 
gument by answering each other’s papers. 

Theme assignments should frequently be directed toward helping 
the student find value in his life. Writing about the customs of one’s 
family, about the migration of one’s people to a particular section of 
the country, or about the special foods served by one’s mother are 
subjects that have real interest for the class as a whole and often help 
the writer develop a pride in his background when he discovers 
that others are interested in it. Similarly, the excitement that per- 
meates a school before a football game gives excellent material for 
discussions and themes attempting to express why the event has sig- 
nificance and value. In other words, if a teacher has a firm grasp 
of what writing may mean in the lives of students, he can redirect 
his assignments so that they have value without breaking the limits 
of his course of study. 


The Inductive Approach.—Eyen in the field of English mechan- 
ics, the teacher may make better sense of his teaching if he selects 
drill material from the daily newspaper or from current_periodicals. 
The student will be obliquely exposed to basic issue of the day and 
he will also feel that language is useful in expressing ideas of more 
importance than “John, who, I think, lives on the corner, went down- 
town.” 

The teacher may make better sense of the principles of language 
by teaching them inductively rather than deductively. Thus, instead 
of starting with the rule, “A sentence is a group of words containing 
a subject and predicate, etc.,” he can start with a group of subjects 
without verbs, verbs without subjects, and a group of complete sen- 
tences. From examining them, the class can arrive gradually at a 
definition of what a sentence must contain. In drill, students can 
accomplish more by constructing sentences which utilize a given 
language principle than they can by examining or proofreading the 
sentences of others. In this way the teaching of principles is tied 
up firmly with an expressional activity. 


Literature as Social Psychology.—The reading and discussion 
of traditional literature prescribed by courses of study may be directed 
to help the student understand himself in his society by changing the 
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direction of the students’ attention. Such a selection as Julius 
Caesar, if it is demanded by the course of study, may precipitate a 
discussion of the idealist and the dreamer in the political situation. 
The war is still close enough for students to see in Caesar a Hitler 
and to wonder whether a man would have been a criminal if he had 
killed Hitler early in the latter’s rise to power. Similarly, students 
might be led to a comparison of Henry Wallace with Brutus, since 
both are fighters for an ideal. Students should discuss what elements 
of human personality make a Caesar or a Brutus, why some people 
develop in one way and some in another. The funeral oration, of 
course, gives a telling example of the way language may be used to 
sway a mob. Evangeline, which is still frequently read in the junior 
high school, may serve as an introduction to minority problems in the 
United States and may lead to considerations of displaced persons 
in Europe or to our internment of the Japanese during the last war, 
with its huge cost in human suffering. Ivanhoe, if read rapidly and 
interpreted appropriately, remains a good story and a fairly interest- 
ing treatment of intercultural conflicts between the Norman con- 
querors and the native Anglo-Saxons. 

Parallels can again be drawn to the present situation in the world. 
How long should the United States stay in Japan and Germany? 
What may well happen to the feelings toward each other of the con- 
querors and the conquered, if we stay too long? Even the old adven- 
ture romance of The Lady of the Lake is really a conflict between two 
groups of people within a country, groups having different cultures. 
Students can discuss the kinds of conditions that lead to such dif- 
ferences and such misunderstandings Macbeth, the study of a tyrant, 
may lead to discussions of what makes such a man. It may show 
the inevitable cost in human suffering of tyrannical actions. A story 
like Beowulf communicates the sheer joy a young man feels in his 
physical prowess and physical activity. It is, for this reason, par- 
ticularly adapted to the life of the high school student. Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight can be brought to life for the student if the 
teacher gets him to tell about his own exploits of walking on the tres- 
tles of bridges or climbing the outsides of buildings not because there 
was any tangible good to be accomplished, but simply because of the 
inner joy of achieving the dangerous. Romeo and Juliet, of all Shake- 
speare’s plays, is probably best suited to high school students because 
it helps them to interpret the intense romanticism they are feeling. 
Classicism and Romanticism may be taught as two essentially dif- 
ferent philosophies of living, almost as two different personality types 
of human beings. Students can be caused to see in Classicism much 
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of their own desire to conform to their group, to dress as others dress, 
to do what everyone is doing. They can see in Romanticism a re- 
flection of their own impatience with social restrictions of the adult 
world, their yearnings for solving the ills of the day, their scorn of 
compromise. 

Much of what is conventionally taught may thus be directed to 
discussions of the psychology of people, to what happens when groups 
of people are manipulated in given directions. Essentially, these 
group dynamics are what makes literature vital. Such discussion 
will engage the interests of the student and develop his appreciation. 


6. Newer METHODS oF ORGANIZATION 


Modern Trend Is Toward Integration Around Learners’ Needs 
and Background.—While much can be done in the traditional course 
of study to direct English to life adjustment through discussions 
about literature and assigned theme subjects, the trend in the teach- 
ing of English is toward a completely different type of organization. 
Newer courses of study attempt to fuse the work in language with 

_the work in literature and to organize the year’s work from the 
student needs and understandings. Such a program rejects the as- 
sumption that there are pieces of literature which all students should 
read to be educated and accepts the point of view that there are basic 
kinds of experiences that literature may give students. While the 
experiences are similar for all students, the actual pieces of literature 
that give them vary with each individual. The teacher, therefore, is 
not bound by a standard list of books but selects many pieces of suit- 
able imaginative literature. In such a program, literary types are 
mixed in each unit, in order that a student will not read an undue 
amount of a single type and thus build resentment against it. 


A Senior Class Unit.—An example of such a unit, which was 
taught in a senior English class, shows students the effects of tyranny 
on the individual. The unit began with a classroom discussion of 
the general topic: what happens to individuals when they are pitted 
against great odds? About 75 per cent of the class subscribed to 
the prevalent American belief that struggle ennobles men and brings 
out the finest in their characters. If this be so, the teacher asked, why 
wouldn’t a dictatorship be the best sort of political organization, 
since it represses the individual and gives him something to struggle 
against? The class was not willing to accept such a point of view 
and held to their initial belief. The following day, students and 
teacher discussed the meaning of tyranny in terms not only of the 
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political organization but also of racial distinctions, personal relation- 
ships, and economic conditions. 

At this point, the unit was introduced in which, from the reading 
they did, students were to see what happens to different kinds of in- 
dividuals as a result of fighting against unfair and overpowering 
conditions. A classroom library of fifty books contained individual 
selections of many literary types and many levels of reading difficulty. 
John Tunis’ Yea Wildcats and A City for Lincoln are simply written 
sports stories showing the pressure brought to bear on a high school 
coach by the wealthy businessmen in town who want a winning team 
at any expense. At the other extreme, Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
shows the disintegration of a family under the conditions of life of 
a slaughterhouse worker in Chicago. A play like Galsworthy’s 
Strife shows the breaking of two men in a labor conflict, while Gow 
and d’Usseau’s Tomorrow the World presents vividly the effects of 
Hitler’s regime on the normal instincts of an adolescent boy. A few 
books of poetry, such as Langstrom Hughes’ Dream K eeper, give the 
feelings of the Negro resulting from his long experience of persecu- 
tion in the United States. Some factual accounts, like Gilfillan’s 
I Went to Pit College, present dramatic accounts, while a biography 
such as Nina Baker’s Juarez dramatizes the conditions that make a 
man want to fight against tyranny. 

After a brief introduction by the teacher to the books, students 
settled down to several days of reading in class. During this period, 
the teacher occasionally had students check to see how much they 
were reading a day, or helped individuals with specific reading prob- 
lems. Occasionally when the class became restless, the teacher read 
a short story or a poem orally to serve as material illustrative of what 
students were to look for in their books. One whole day was spent 
reading Byron’s “The Prisoner of Chillon” and tracing the slow dis- 
integration of the human spirit under the conditions of physical im- 
prisonment. 

After students started to lose interest in the classroom library, 
they conducted a group discussion of the experiences and outcomes 
they had found in their books. Some students had read several 
books, some only one. As each student finished a book, he wrote a 
brief statement of his reactions to the book on a book card. These 
cards served as hints for the teacher in starting the discussion. Ques- 
tions were posed such as the following: What kinds of tyranny did 
you find in the books? What happened to the individuals that were 
pitted against tyranny? Students saw quickly that people react to 
tyranny in different ways: some became belligerent, some apathetic, 
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some scornful, a few noble. They concluded that fighting over- 
whelming odds is more likely to ruin the little man than to ennoble 
him. They then spent a week reading Macbeth to see what happens 
to the personality of the tyrant, and concluded the unit by writing 
a short story into which they projected a situation of unfairness 
which they had known in their own lives. 

In such a program, the teacher relates the unit to the immediate 
concerns of the students. They are concentrating on a particular 
philosophic problem. But the unit is selected because it gives the 
teacher the opportunity to give much practice in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. To guarantee such emphasis, he allowed 
time to take up and teach the necessary skills involved in each ac- 
tivity. Such a procedure is increasingly used in the junior high 
school where themes such as animals, adventure, home and family 
life, and sports follow the normal interests and concerns of boys and 
girls. 


Senior High School Trends.—The senior high courses are just 
beginning to break with the conventional patterns of organization 
according to literary type, famous authors, and/or chronological de- 
velopment. In place of these, such themes as understanding people 
(at the tenth grade), understanding American culture (at the elev- 
enth grade), and understanding the aspirations of man (at the 
twelfth grade), are forming the basis of the course. These are sug- 
gested because they roughly follow the interests of the students. In 
the tenth grade students are tremendously concerned with themselves, 
with their newly discovered independence, and with the effect they 
are making on other people. Thus a course organized in terms 
of understanding people has real potentialities. Units begin with 
pictures of many kinds of people and proceed to units on the conflicts 
between people because of their differences in psychological makeup, 
their cultural differences, and their age differences. A single unit 
of the course might be developed entirely with short stories, so that 


the teacher has an opportunity to introduce students to the considera- 
tions of a single literary type. 


At the Eleventh Grade.—In the junior. year, American litera- 
ture is frequently organized in big units based on the understandings 
that young people must have about our culture. One such course 
used three major units: the struggle of the American people for the 
continent, the struggle of the American people to become free, and 
the struggle of the American people to develop a distinct culture. 
These major units, of course, were broken down into smaller units. 
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One was developed entirely through the drama, so that again stu- 
dents gained insight and skill in a particular literary type. In other 
units, all types of literature and all periods of American literature 
were used to develop the concepts. 


At the Twelfth Grade.—aAt the senior class level, an appropriate 
theme is the experience of men all over the world in the ceaseless 
search for satisfaction in living, since boys and girls are normally 
concerned with problems of elementary philosophy. Units stem from 
such concepts as physical adventure, religious experience, the beauty 
of work, the dignity of service to others, “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
and other constantly recurring experiences which man has tried in 
order to find satisfaction. Such an organization might permit at 
least one unit to be developed chronologically; perhaps a unit on 
Classicism and Romanticism of the 18th and 19th centuries, pre- 
sented as two opposing systems of thought which man has tried. 


Common Characteristics.—In all these methods of organization, 
the English program stems from the ideas being developed. Students 
may interview members of the community, write the results, and 
react personally to the concepts presented in the literature. The 
writing frequently involves the recounting of personal experiences 
that the student has had which gave rise to feelings and emotions 
similar to those in literature. In such a program, the mechanics of 
language take their place naturally in terms of the needs of the stu- 
dent in the writing or speaking job at hand. Occasionally, a day is 
given over to drill on errors that the teacher has picked from the 
preceding work of the students. Before a writing or speaking as- 
signment is made, the teacher tries to analyze the kinds of language 
constructions the students will probably use, picks out three or four, 
and gives preliminary discussion and drill on them. 


Combining English and the Social Studies.—In an increasing 
number of schools, the organization is one of a combined social stud- 
ies and English core, emphasizing common learnings. In such pro- 
grams, many of the values of the English course will be lost unless 
the course plan meets the needs of the student as well as the needs 
of our society, important as the latter are. Without such a point of 
departure, the combined course frequently becomes primarily centered 
in the social life of the student and completely omits a concern with 
his private life. There should be an opportunity for a student to 
read any book he chooses simply for the fun he gets from reading. 
Students in junior high school in particular enjoy dog and horse 
stories and stories of sheer adventure and imagination. A common 
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learnings program that provides no outlet for such reading fails to 
take into account the interests and needs of the student. It is prob- 
able that students of this age enjoy these stories because of their 
psychological awakening to a sense of independence. Thus the child 
finds in the dog story a projection of himself as an individual who is 
responsible for the life of a loyal, courageous, admirable personality : 
the animal in the story. Similarly, the adventure story serves as an 
outlet for his dreams of independence and self-sufficiency. In any 
common learnings program, some units must be frankly given over 
to such reading experiences, though they correlate with no major 
social issue. 

The core or common learnings program will also fall short if it 
provides only for work-type writing activities. There should be a 
place in such courses for students, through the writing they do, to 
examine themselves, their feelings, and their experiences in living. 
In such courses there must be time for students to talk over a football 
game, or a moment of anger or pleasure at the lunch table at noon. 
Any sort of fused program that fails to take into account such deeply 
personal needs of the student as those mentioned is fundamentally on 
the wrong track. 


English for Life Adjustment.—The teaching of English, as of 
other subjects, must take into account the needs of the boys and girls 
we are teaching, the nature of the society of which we are a part, and 
the peculiar nature of our subject matter. In most classes, only the 
last of these three things has been of concern in designing courses of 
study. And yet we know that our subject can be vital and signifi- 
cant only to the degree that it recognizes the other two. When we 
teach language activities that people in our society engage in, and 
when we select literature that throws light on the problems of young 
people living today, we will be able to make a rich contribution to the 
American youth’s capacity for adjustment. When we break with 
the idea that to be educated one must develop a superficial acquain- 
tance with certain designated classics of literature, and that education 
means conforming to a single standard of usage, we shall have time 
in our English classes for activities that will contribute to a many- 
sided growth in all areas of life and life adjustment. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


if Interview a businessman in your community to find out what language 
skills he is required to use in a given day, and what skills he would 
want his employees to be able to use when he hires them. 
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2. 


Pick out a given principle of language, such as teaching prepositional 
phrases or dependent clauses, and draw up a plan by which students 
could come to an understanding of them inductively instead of deduc- 
tively. What kind of assignment would you give so that students 
would write sentences of their own, using prepositional phrases? 


. Imagine yourself in a tenth grade class in a small town in your state. 


Half the children come from farms. Fifteen per cent will go on to 
college. The majority will become shopkeepers, plumbers, clerks, and 
housewives. Most of them hate English as a subject. You are not 
restricted by a course of study. What would be a sensible introductory 
unit for your course? 

Re-read one of the standard classics taught in high school, such as 
Evangeline, The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, or Julius 
Caesar. Try to analyze the story in terms of understanding one’s self, 
one’s relationships with other persons, or our present democratic 
society that might arise as a discussion from the story. 


. Compare the classic you read with a modern book such as John 


Hersey’s Hiroshima or Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain in the light 
of its superiority as “literature,” and its potentialities for revealing life 
and life values to students today. 


. Take a single short poem that appears in a high school anthology. Try 


to imagine an experience that an adolescent boy or girl in your com- 
munity might have had that gave rise to emotions similar to the emo- 
tion being presented in the poem. How could you use such an experi- 
ence of the student in teaching the poem? 


. Make a list of the books or magazines that your friends have read 


recently without the compulsion of an assignment. Study the list of 
titles in terms of period of writing, level of literary merit, the experi- 
ences found in the books. What do you conclude about the reading 
experiences of individuals outside the classroom? 


. If you do not already keep a journal or diary, try writing three or four 


pages about a problem you are having or about an experience that has 
meant a great deal to you. What happens to your feelings about the 
problem or the experience after you have written out your thoughts? 
What insight do you gain into the use of the composition process in 
the classroom? 


. Look up the Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries and find 


how it is organized and how to use it. Then pick out a major under- 
standing that you want a particular group of students to develop. 
Using your own knowledge of literature and the catalogue, suggest 
ten or fifteen literary works that might be read to develop such an 


understanding. 


Chapter 6 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT THROUGH 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A social studies program which satisfies the requirements of edu- 
cation for life adjustment need differ in no essential way from any 
good social studies program, of which there are many in the schools 
of the United States. Such programs vary in name, in organization, 
and in other minor matters, but in essentials of philosophy, of ob- 
jectives, of content, and of general approach to method they are more 
alike than unlike. The implication here is that no extensive nor far- 
reaching curricular reorganization is necessary to make an existing 
social studies program serve the purposes of education for life ad- 
justment. These purposes may be achieved through a subject organi- 
zation or within an organization in which the usual subject lines have 
been dimmed or largely obliterated. Some revision, however, is 
generally necessary in most programs. Many of them suffer from 
sins of omission and commission, do not include content and experi- 
ences of greater significance, and are cluttered with inconsequentials 
which have only the halo of tradition or the claims of a logical dis- 
cipline to justify their inclusion. In the good social studies program, 
regardless of its general scheme of organization, more meaningful 
content and experiences have been incorporated and matters of less 
importance have been minimized or entirely eliminated. In each in- 
stance, selection or rejection has been made on some sort of functional 
basis. 


1. CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM FOR 
Lire ADJUSTMENT 


What are the characteristics of a good social studies program 
which will function for life adjustment? One might list many such 
characteristics, and lists of them prepared by several writers would 
undoubtedly differ to some degree. However, some features would 
be common to them all, among which would be those which appear 
in the following paragraphs. 

IIo 
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Content and experiences deal with personal-social matters of vital 
importance to students as well as with those which have broader 
social significance. Increasingly, social studies teachers are becom- 
ing aware that helping students to make adjustments to individuals 
and to groups, to achieve satisfying family relationships, to analyze 
vocational capabilities and explore vocational possibilities, and to deal 
with other problems of a similar nature are among the legitimate con- 
cerns of the social studies. In fact, the personal aspects are often 
inseparably interwoven with the broader social purposes of the field. 

Content and experiences help students to establish desirable pat- 
terns of social attitudes and behavior. In this respect, dependence 
on precept and moralizing has been shown to have little, if any, value. 
Verbalization about attitudes and behavior has given way to objec- 
tive studies of the social scene and of the individual’s place in the 
culture. It has given way to greater direct contact with realities; 
for example, through the use of the community. The attempt is now 
to make vivid, through the use of imaginative and descriptive litera- 
ture and all kinds of visual and auditory aids, those matters toward 
which more desirable attitudes are necessary and in connection with 
which certain modes of behavior are essential. To the whole an 
emotional tone has been added and, wherever possible, opportunities 
for practice in real situations have been provided. 

Content and experiences are selected and arranged so as to en- 
courage the growth of positive democratic attitudes. In a good pro- 
gram, the idea is rejected that democracy is merely a matter of 
definition and that defining it and verbalizing about it produces good 
democrats. Students are to be helped to understand democracy as 
a way of life, to see that democracy is a composite of many elements 
of fairness, of equity, of tolerance, of privilege, and of responsibility. 
These are either manifest in life about them or are conspicuously ab- 
sent or imperfect in social situations within their experience. Build- 
ing on this, and with the aid of vicarious experience gained through 
renia listening, and seeing, they extend their concept of democ- 
racy. Of great importance m batter programs of social studies is the 
practice of democracy in classroom situations, the provision of op- 
portunities to plan, to cooperate, to question, and to differ, to work 
in small and larger groups—to experience democratic living in as 
many ways as the teacher can contrive. 

The program provides opportunities for students to develop a 
sense of criticism, a quality of suspended judgment, of inquiry, of 
critical analysis. This is not to imply that one of the end- products 
of instruction in the social studies should be the making of cynics or 
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continual fault finders. Rather, it implies that students should grow 
in their ability to sift evidence, to insist that conclusions be based on 
facts, to discriminate in giving allegiance; in short, that they develop 
a critical approach to problems and issues through experience in 
critical thinking about what they read, see, and hear. 

The program is meaningful and aims at building generalizations 
out of experience. Perhaps the besetting sin of instruction in the 
social studies has been an easy dependence on textbook generaliza- 
tions which, though they be amply supported by evidence in the social 
sciences, are only partially supported by evidence in the mind of the 
student. Social concepts are often vaguely perceived and misunder- 
stood, though the student may be able to verbalize about them suf- 
ficiently to pass examinations. Though it obviously would not be 
practicable nor desirable for students to examine or to experience 
all the evidence out of which generalizations and social concepts are 
developed, it is entirely feasible for them to build meaningful con- 
cepts out of their own experience, plus school-directed experience in 
the community, plus school-directed vicarious experience gained from 
literature and visual and auditory aids. 

The selection of content is based on criteria of broad usefulness. 
The range of content in the social studies is staggering. Many social 
studies programs attempt to be exhaustive. As changing social con- 
ditions have seemed to demand attention to new data, to new con- 
cepts, or to relatively neglected geographic areas, new requirements 
have been added to what was already unmanageable in the time 
available. The result has generally been a program in which too 
little attention was given to too many things. For most students, 
“covering” the material has resulted in little learning, in half-learn- 
ing, in inaccurate learning, in misconception, and in boredom. The 
good program includes only such data and concepts as are most 
important for understanding society and the individual’s place in 
society, and which will best help the individual to make adjustments 
which membership in the society dictates. It is selective, not ex- 
haustive. 

The program utilizes, wherever feasible and possible, a problem- 
solving approach. Many aspects of the social studies lend themselves 
to study as problems. As teachers of the social studies come to rec- 
ognize the potentialities of the field in helping students examine 
questions which they recognize as being of immediate or ultimate 
significance to them in daily living, the presence of “forked road” 
situations, the geneses of problems, will become more apparent and 
more suggestive. Problems can be viewed in two ways: as oppor- 
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tunities to help students reach conclusions for questions which to 
them are important, and as training in the problem-solving method. 

The program provides opportunities for learning and using a vari- 
ety of useful skills. Some of these have been mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs: the allied skills of critical thinking and of problem solv- 
ing and the skills inherent in the practice of democracy—cooperating, 
discussing, questioning, planning, adjusting, and the like. Other 
skills for which the good program makes specific provision are those 
of reading, map reading, locating sources of information, organizing 
and outlining, and using graphs, charts, and tables. All are necessary 
tools for using and understanding social studies materials both in and 
out of school. 


2. Tue Soctat STUDIES AND AREAS OF LIVING 


Education for life adjustment means education for definite areas 
of living, for those major groups of activities which make up the pat- 
tern of the individual’s daily life. These areas of living have been 
variously characterized, defined, and described by many individuals 
and groups.’ Such differences as appear in the lists and descriptions 
are mainly those of terminology and specificity and are more illusory 
than real. In this section certain contributions of the social studies 
to a program of education for life adjustment will be described. The 
writer makes no claim that the full potential of the social studies is 
explored nor that the suggestions provided are in any sense exhaus- 
tive. The areas of living to which attention will here be directed— 
and they are not mutually exclusive—are citizenship, home living, 
vocational living, and personal living. 


Citizenship.—lIt is in the area of citizenship that the social studies, 
by virtue of the character of the field,” make their greatest contribu- 
tion. Citizenship, broadly conceived,’ unquestionably includes such 
matters as elections, structure and function of government, and obe- 
dience to law. It also should include those knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes which are the attributes of a good citizen in a democratic 


1 For example, the Educational Policies Commission in The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association), 
the Progressive Education Association in The Social Studies in General Education 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.), and in Chapter 3 of this volume. 

2 See Teaching the Social Studies by Edgar B. Wesley (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.), for ‘an excellent analysis of the field of the social studies. 

3 The broad view of citizenship is discussed at length by John J. Mahoney in 
For Us The Living (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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society—such things as a respect for the rights and opinions of others, 
an appreciation of the democratic way of life and of intergroup 
understanding, a grasp of the major economic aspects of American 
life, a concern for the underprivileged, and the like. Some of the 
broader aspects of citizenship will be considered briefly in the follow- 
ing pages, primarily in terms of requirements of the program. 


1. The social studies should aid each individual to secure a mean- 
ingful concept of democracy. Such a concept should go far beyond 
the popular notion that democracy is essentially political. It should 
be made clear to students that democracy is an evolving concept 
which symbolizes a way of life and not merely a political philosophy. 
The social studies offer abundant opportunities to demonstrate the 
development and the vitality of the democratic idea—the eighteenth 
century European revolt against absolutism, the genesis of the idea 
of equality, and other forerunners of American democracy, and in 
our own country the struggles for democratic rights, including the 
battles for the suffrage, for free schools, for the rights of labor, for 
social security, and for civil rights in general. 

Throughout much of the social studies program there are oc- 
casions for study of the achievements of democracy and the possibili- 
ties of making those achievements greater, reducing racial and re- 
ligious discrimination, extending economic democracy, and equaliz- 
ing opportunities of various kinds. These possibilities can be but 
usually are not exploited sufficiently. Individual duties and respon- 
sibilities in a democracy, as well as individual rights and privileges, 
become more apparent as society is studied realistically and objec- 
tively in the light of democratic goals. The advantages of democracy 
are highlighted, moreover, when it is compared, both philosophically 
and in terms of actualities, with its principal competitors. 

The concept of democracy, like other concepts, becomes real as 
its elements are viewed in real situations. In the social studies, there- 
fore, the student must study the operation of democracy in school, 
home, and community, as well as in the larger setting. As in other 
classes, the principles of democratic action must be observed and 
practiced. 


2. The social studies should provide students with an understand- 
ing of the main lines of the development and operation of principal 
American institutions. One can hardly achieve adequate citizenship 
without understanding the more important functions and structures 
of government on all levels, and the quality of one’s competence is 
raised if he also understands how government has developed and why 
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its sphere of activity has expanded with the years. The functioning 
or malfunctioning of our economic system is of primary import to 
every citizen, and though he may be no happier after learning about 
some of its components—labor and unions ; monopoly ; banks, money, 
and credit; government and the economy ; and the role of technology 
in the development and present practices of all of them—at least his 
potential for good citizenship should be increased. 

Of no less importance for good citizenship is a grasp of the his- 
toric and present roles of transportation, communication, education, 
religion, the family, and other components of our culture. 


3. Closely allied to the above is the need for the social studies to 
develop in the minds of students the concept of interdependence 
among individuals and groups and of the resultant need for coopera- 
tion in the solution of common problems. Though the traditional 
American pioneer virtues of individualism and independence may 
still have some validity, within limited areas, technology has so ma- 
terially altered our conditions of living that these virtues, though 
looming large in our ideology, are largely inconsistent with reality. 
Abundant testimony of this is afforded by the varieties of group 
action, both desirable and undesirable, which characterize our soci- 
ety. The student of the social studies should become aware, through 
study and through observation, that interdependence is the dominant 
feature of our society, whether society be regarded from a com- 
munity, a national, or a world point of view. His awareness and 
acceptance of this fact in his educational adjustment will lead him 
to accept the idea that, at present and in the foreseeable future, co- 
operation must be the rule. 


4. The social studies must bring the student a grasp of the essen- 
tials of our world society and of the position of the United States in 
that society. To this end, the program should include accounts of 
the growth of present great nations and of the salient developments 
in the history of important areas. Attention should be concentrated 
on those matters whose influence is most evident at the present. The 
part that industrialization played in the world picture in the last 
hundred-odd years should be emphasized, as should ideological move- 
ments of outstanding importance. Especial attention should be paid 
to those factors of primary resources, world politics, and world topog- 
raphy which have operated to unify, to divide, or otherwise to affect 
the world and its peoples. And whether the focus is on the United 
States or on the world as a whole, paramount attention should be 
paid to the interaction among and the interdependence of peoples. In 
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this way the story of our country will take on new meaning and the 
student will be helped toward world citizenship as well as citizenship 
in his own country. 


5. The social studies program must include, through word and 
deed, specific provisions for the improvement of intercultural and 
intergroup relations. Here the data of the geneticist, the sociologist, 
and the anthropologist may be drawn on to explode “racism” and 
allied mythologies. Extensive attention should be devoted to the 
“culture concept.” The common basic urges of all peoples should be 
recognized, and the factors which produce cultural differences should 
be clearly perceived. In fact, the student should appreciate the sig- 
nificance of cultural diffusion and the very real values which obtain 
in cultural diversity. An example is the contributions of many cul- 
ttires to our own, and of our own to other cultures. Ample provision 
should be made for the student’s identification and analysis of his 
stereotypes and stereotyped thinking, and for the examination of 
books, magazines, radio programs, movies, and other media through 
which stereotypes are disseminated and perpetuated. 


6. The social studies program should help students gain a clear 
concept of the full impact of science on society. Many programs 
explore in some detail a part of this concept: the material changes in 
living which an advancing technology has brought about. Other 
programs add to this varying amounts of study of some of the more 
or less obvious social results of technology. But few attempt to 
examine many equally or more important matters, such as the 
changes in men’s ways of thinking over the years; the cultural lag, 
and the problems which arise because of the unevenness with which 
different segments of our culture progress or change; the fallacy of 
identifying change with progress ; the new personal and social respon- 
sibilities which accompany or result from technological change ; the 
need for intelligent, not haphazard adaptation to change; the reason- 
ableness of a degree of planning to bring the material benefits of 
technology to greater numbers of people as well as to cushion the 
shocks which appear in our economic life; and the need for direction 
and control of the use of our resources so that we will not suffer 
further impoverishment. 


7. The social studies must help students develop a vital interest n 
community affairs, through participation in community studies and 
surveys, by encouraging student-imtiated programs for community 
betterment which grow out of the surveys and studies, and by the 
utilization of the community to give meaning to social concepts. In 
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many ways, the local community is the world in microcosm. Its in- 
tensive and extensive use in the study of social functions and social 
problems will help to enlighten students about the way their com- 
munity functions, will help make the proper functioning of the 
community a matter of personal concern to them, and will also pro- 
vide a foundation of experience upon which can be built more mean- 
ingful concepts for the broader community. 


8. The social studies must provide students with the opportunity 
to learn and to practice the rather numerous skills of intelligent cit- 
izenship. Among these is the willingness and the ability to engage 
in critical thought—to appraise sources of information and to evalu- 
ate data. Another is the ability to use sources and to locate pertinent 
data. Still another is the ability to read social studies materials in 
books, magazines, and newspapers, and not only to read the text 
but also to read and interpret the accompanying maps, charts, graphs, 
and tables, devices whose use is increasing daily. Other skills include 
writing, speaking, critical listening, observing, and using concepts 
of number. 


Home Living.—Social studies teachers have long recognized a 
responsibility for teaching for better home and family living. In the 
past, however, their attention and that of their students has been 
devoted too largely to technical matters which are the concern of the 
social scientist, or to pathological aspects of family life. Today, 
the social studies teacher emphasizes normal family living, the posi- 
tive aspects of satisfying family relationships. He often cooperates 
with the teacher of home economics, or of science, or of mathematics, 
realizing that home living is something to which a number of fields 
can make a contribution. The following paragraphs, however, will 
consider only certain broad matters which are primarily within the 
province of the social studies or with which the social studies teacher 
is particularly competent to deal. 


1. The social studies program should help students to grasp the 
concept of the family as the basic social institution. To this end the 
universality of family life can be studied—the common characteris- 
tics of families everywhere as well as the differences which are the 
products of differing cultures. Important inthe concept of the family 
is an understanding of its functions—those of an institutional char- 
acter as well as those which are concerned with the personality of 
its members. Of particular importance is knowing how the impact 
of social change has affected family life, the disruptive factors which 
have been operating, and the problems of family living which have 
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resulted. Study should also include relationship of the family to 
other institutions, particularly to the school. 


2. The social studies program should deal with questions of per- 
sonal relations within the family group. The impact of society is 
evident in the changing pattern of family control—from authori- 
tarian to democratic—and in the turmoil which has not infrequently 
accompanied the change. Students should analyze and discuss the 
idea of democracy in the home. The teacher should take particular 
care that such discussion does not omit the duties and responsibilities 
which being a member of a democratic family group entails. This is 
a not unusual weakness of discussions of domestic democracy. Other 
topics which are vital in the study of personal relations in the home 
include the importance for child growth and development of well- 
adjusted parental relations, the importance of demonstrated love and 
affection among the members of the family, the need for emotional 
security in the process of adjustment and the probable consequences 
of a feeling of insecurity, and the desirability of a scheme for family 
recreational activity. 


3. The social studies program should make provision for the study 
of economic aspects of family living. Wise buying is an essential 
in this area, and the social studies teacher would do well to enlist 
the aid of or to cooperate with the teacher of home economics when 
this question is studied. The study of wise buying should include 
the mechanics of selection—attention to quality, grade, weight, and 
the like—and topics such as improving standards (values) of con- 
sumption, the private agencies whose function is to guide the con- 
sumer in selection, and the need for legal protection and the degree 
to which such protection has been adequately supplied. 

Wise buying, of course, does not resolve the whole economic 
problem in the home. Budgeting is important. So are questions 
dealing with home ownership, with saving, with insurance, and with 
borrowing, all of which have a place in the social studies and for 
which the social studies teacher must allow. 


Vocational Life.—Since the social studies deal with human rela- 
tionships, and since the world of work is prominent in human rela- 
tionships, it follows that the social studies should make an important 
contribution to the area of vocational life. This is not to imply, 
naturally, that the social studies themselves constitute preparation 
for a particular type of vocational endeavor, though there obviously 
have been many instances in which students have been encouraged, 
as a result of stimulation from the social studies, to seek vocational 
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opportunities in fields which deal directly with human relationships, 
such as teaching and social work. For all students the social studies 
should serve to reveal the variety of vocational opportunity ; to instil 
a sense of the dignity and worth of labor and an attitude of pride in 
workmanship; to aid in an analysis of interests and capabilities; to 
give guidance and direction with respect to vocational plans and 
preparation ; and to acquaint students with the functions of individu- 
als and of groups in economic society, and with the relationships of 
our government to our economic life. With the last of these the social 
studies field is most directly concerned; for the others it shares re- 
sponsibility with all school subjects and fields, even though respon- 
sibility is often specifically assigned to the social studies teacher. 


1. The social studies teacher should, depending on the general 
provisions of the school for guidance and counseling and on his own 
qualifications, assume a degree of responsibility for helping students 
make satisfying vocational choices. In the event the school shirks 
its responsibility and makes no specific provision for vocational gui- 


dance, the responsibility of the social studies teacher becomes much 


greater. If possible, he must at least do these things: help students 
explore the wide field of vocational opportunity, offer them guidance 
and an opportunity to investigate those vocations in which they dis- 
play a particular interest—such investigation to go beyond the read- 
ing of books and other materials and to extend to interviews with 
practitioners and to visits to places where the practitioners work; help 
them identify and analyze their capabilities; guide and-direct them 
in theif vocational plans and preparation; and, if the school has no 
provision for follow-up services, attempt to carry out this function 
to the best of his ability. 

This is no easy task. Mistakes of improper guidance are ex- 
tremely serious, and it is probable that a teacher should not undertake 
the entire program sketched above unless he has had specific training. 
However, with his social studies background, he can carry out some 
of its phases : examination of broad vocational areas, study of specific 
vocations, and guidance where vocational interests and capabilities 
are clearly consistent. 


2. The social studies teacher should seize every opportunity to 
emphasize the worth of individuals and the importance and appeal 
of socially useful work. The school has tended to extol the virtues 
of middle- and upper-class vocational effort. Parents have contrib- 
uted to this point of view. The result has often been to stigmatize 
many kinds of vocations in the minds of students and to encourage 
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them to set their occupational sights on goals which they cannot 
achieve. The social studies teacher, whether the topic of study is 
unions, agriculture, the community, or anything else appropriate, 
should seek to emphasize the essential values of work, of whatever 
kind, which contributes to the general welfare, and of satisfaction 
deriving from pride in workmanship. A primary prerequisite for 
teachers, naturally, is their own personal conviction as to the worth 
of all useful work. 


3. The principal contribution of the social studies field to voca- 
tional life should be an understanding of economic society and of the 
place of the individual in that society. An underlying concept in such 
understanding is that of economic interdependence; without it, other 
economic concepts have only partial meaning. Among appropriate 
topics for study in this area are the origin, growth, and whys and 
wherefores of labor unions, the growth of big business, group action 
in the economy, problems of economic inequality, basic factors in our 
system of money and credit, and problems of prosperity and depres- 
sion. The increasing amount of government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs should also be studied. Governmental policies such as 
those affecting labor unions and their members, the control of busi- 
ness, protection of the worker, child labor, fair employment practices, 
and the various aspects of social security are of direct concern to 
almost all who are gainfully employed. 

Many of these topics are already taught by many social studies 
teachers; all of them are taught by very few. Too often, however, 
they are taught only after having been thoroughly sterilized and 
divested of most of their significance. Dealing only with textbook 
generalizations, they seem divorced from reality and fail either to 
interest the student or to challenge him. 


Personal Living.—Much of what has been written in the pre- 
ceding pages applies to personal living. The achievement of demo- 
cratic relations with one’s fellows can bring deep satisfactions to 
personal life. Associated with the acquisition of the skills of citizen- 
ship is a heightened self-confidence and an increased interest and 
competence in understanding current affairs. More agreeable home 
and family conditions unquestionably work to produce greater peace 
of mind and joy in living. So does a gratifying adjustment to one’s 
vocational life. There are other ways in which the social studies 
can function in personal living. 


1. The good social studies program capitalizes on opportunities to 
develop and to improve leisure-time interests. Efforts to improve 
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students’ reading ability and to widen the range of their reading 
interests may stimulate both more and better reading. In some cases 
this wider reading will extend to solid works in history and the 
social sciences, as well as to easier “best-seller” social science ma- 
terials, biographies, and historical novels. The possibilities of de- 
veloping leisure-time interests in collecting—stamps, coins, and so 
forth—are numerous throughout the social studies field, as are those 
of creating enthusiasms for building models and pursuing similar 
hobbies. 


2. The student who learns to view community problems as mat- 
ters in which he has a personal stake may eventually find his recrea- 
tion in community service—perhaps actively in the form of direct 
participation in politics, in service clubs, in community surveys, or in 
community plans for the improvement of health, housing, or recrea- 
tion. In these activities he will find a very real sense of personal 
satisfaction, deriving from pleasurably occupied leisure time as well 
as from a consciousness of service to others. 


3. In the good social studies program the teacher will endeavor, 
together with other teachers in the school, to help students to make 
better personal adjustments to individuals and to groups. In addition 
to those matters which have appeared elsewhere in these pages, stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to discuss and to study such prob- 
lems as the basis of personality, what makes the individual liked or 
disliked by others, how to control one’s emotions, the importance of 
character, and the formation of habits. Each student should be 
helped to examine his habits, his prejudices, and his social behavior. 
Each student should be offered numerous opportunities, in school 
and classroom, to engage in the social processes of adjustment, co- 
operation, and opposition, the goal being, of course, the development 
of new, and the strengthening of existing, socially desirable char- 
acteristics, and the weakening or elimination of those which make 
one less acceptable to others. 


3. IMPLEMENTATION IN SELECTED SUBJECTS 


It has been said that education for life adjustment in the social 
studies implies no particular form of general organization. It does 
imply, however, careful selection of content, a functional approach to 
method, and an extensive use of extra-textbook materials. In this 
section specific attention will be directed to selection of content. Sug- 
gestions are made in terms of specific subjects because of the exist- 
ence of subject organizations in most schools. The suggestions are 
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not course outlines nor statements of minimum essentials. Rather, 
they merely point out some of the ways in which particular subjects 
may contribute to education for life adjustment. Though the subject 
of geography is not treated specifically a great number of the items 
have geographic implications.* 


American History—The subject of American history (properly 
history of the United States) has been much abused and much mis- 
used in schools. Though its contribution to citizenship and to an 
understanding of present-day American life is potentially great, its 
treatment in many schools has been such that that potential is largely 
dissipated. For this the practice of three- or four-cycle plans has 
been partly responsible; successive cycles have often not had even 
the virtue of a fresh approach, let alone different emphases or the 
challenge of more mature interpretations. 

Though there is no magic in a mere reshuffling within the cycle 
plan, a thoughtful reorganization which would include units and 
topics of genuine significance, would eliminate all but necessary over- 
lapping, and would minimize the less important and delete the in- 
consequential, could make American history a medium through which 
progress could be made toward the purposes of social education. One 
such reorganization has been suggested by the Committee on Ameri- 
can History in Schools and Colleges. The Committee recommends 
that for the middle grades the major theme be “How People Live,” 
that for the junior high school the theme be “The Building of the 
Nation,” and that for the senior high school the course be organized 
around the concept “A Democratic Nation in a World Setting.” ° 
Appropriate areas are suggested for each theme. 

Some of the topics which should receive major emphasis if Ameri- 
can history is to make a contribution to life adjustment are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The effects of technology on American society, including indus- 
trialization, labor organization, growth of big business, agricul- 


tural development, and the relationship of government to the 
entire development. 


t For extensive suggestions regarding geography in the schools see National 
Council for the Social Studies, Geographic Approaches to Social Education (Nine- 
teenth Yearbook) (Washington, D. C.: The Council). 

5 Edgar B. Wesley (dir.), American History in Schools and Colleges. Report of 
the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (New York: The Macmillan Coj. See 
especially chap. vi, The Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, entitled The Study and Teaching of American History (Washington, D. Cg 
The Council), is also useful to the teacher of American History. 
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2. The growth and development of the American political system, 
including both the literal and the interpretive extension of the 
Constitution, the expanding sphere of government, the relation- 
ship of government to civil liberties, and the functions, character, 
and operation of political parties. 

3. The growth of democracy, including the extension of the demo- 
cratic idea, the implementation of the developing democratic idea 
in such fields as education, social security, and humanitarianism, 
the major landmarks in the struggle for democracy, the extension 
of the suffrage, the place of the individual in a democratic society, 
and those factors which have operated to restrict a fuller achieve- 
ment of democratic goals. 

4. The growth and development of American ideas in the realms of 
politics, economics, religion, education, and social matters; the 
expression of such ideas in art, literature, and through other 
media. 

5. The growth and development of our systems of transportation 
and communication and the major problems which were associated 
with and the material and ideational results of that development. 

6. The story of America’s use of her natural resources, including 
their kinds, location, and extent; their exploitation and misman- 
agement ; the development of conservation practices, and the rela- 
tion of government to conservation. The story should also include 
the responsibility of individuals and groups for furthering the 
conservation of our natural resources. 

7. The story of the American people, where they came from, and 
what they brought with them to enrich American life ; mobility 
and urbanization and the problems resulting therefrom ; changing 
American standards and levels of living; population growth and 
changes in composition; the growth of interdependence among 
the American people, their homogeneity and heterogeneity and 
the factors which have contributed to each, and the values of 
cultural diversity. 

8. Changes in the patterns of American home living, including the 
factors which have contributed to such changes and the adjust- 
ments to change which have been and are being made. 

9. The gradual, and then the accelerating emergence of the United 
States as a world power, including major aspects of foreign affairs 
and of our foreign policy; cultural interaction between the United 
States and other countries; international trade and its signifi- 
cance; developing interdependence between our country and 
others, and the responsibilities of America as a world power. 


World History——The typical course in world history has gen- 
erally been the least satisfactory in the entire social studies field. 
Evolving as it did from a group of more detailed courses in ancient, 
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medieval, and modern (and sometimes other) history, it attempted 
to encompass all the significant concepts and data which had had a 
place in the earlier courses. This involved compression, into a single 
year’s course, of a number of skeletalized generalizations or a great 
mass of rather meaningless facts, or both. Until recently, moreover, 
the title “world history” was a misnomer because its content was 
essentially a history of western Europe. During the last few years 
the course has been expanded to allow consideration of “neglected” 
areas, such as Latin America, the Far East, and Canada. This 
change was highly desirable but was often unaccompanied by revision 
or by elimination of less useful material, making the whole even more 
ponderous and less “learnable” than before. 

It is manifestly impossible to learn more than a little of the history 
of the world in a one-year course in high school. Since it is generally 
agreed that learning some of the world’s history is desirable, the 
initial problem becomes one of selecting for study such periods, 
countries, areas, trends, and concepts as have the greatest utility for 
understanding the world of today, recognizing that this means elim- 
inating many things, some useful and some ornamental. Schemes 
of organization of such a course might vary considerably, but in 
general they would feature minimization of ancient and medieval 
history and maximization of and concentration on the history of the 
modern world, and particularly on that of the last two centuries. A 
course in world history which would make a contribution to educa- 
tion for life adjustment would include such topics as those set forth 
below. Most of the topics deal with the period of modern history, 
and overlap sufficiently so that, with care, interrelationships can easily 
be demonstrated. 

1. The idea of culture, which is fundamental in understanding 
people. Included should be such matters as what culture is, how 
it changes, common elements in culture, cultural diversity and 
its significance, and what constitutes “human nature.” 

2. Backgrounds of our “modern” civilization, including as much of 
ancient and medieval history as is necessary to establish a per- 
spective and a sense of chronology. Basic ideas and conditions 
which persisted at the beginning of the modern period would be 
singled out for special attention. 

3. The growth and development of national states, particularly of 
England, Spain, France, Germany, Russia, and the important 
American states. 

4. The quest for freedom in the areas of science, politics, and re- 
ligion ; major results of this quest, including humanitarian move- 
ments. 
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5. Imperialism, beginning with colonial expansion in the sixteenth 
century and continuing into the twentieth century. Its major 
causes and outcomes and present-day extent. 

6. Commercial and industrial revolutions, including the evolution 
of our principal economic institutions, and the role of technology ; 
the effects of such revolutions on human relations, social insti- 
tutions, economic theories, and on the role of government ; their 
effects on international relations and the growing interdepend- 
ence of nations. 

7. The role of the Far East, particularly but not exclusively in 
modern times, emphasizing not only its salient features and con- 
ditions but also its relations with the Occident. 

8. The World at War (1914-1945), including the principal condi- 
tions which brought World War I about; salient international 
events, both political and economic, of the interim between the 
two wars; fascism, Nazism, and communism ; and World War II 
and the problems resulting therefrom. 

9. The quest for security, which should include the major historic 
efforts of the countries of the world to secure peace, the condi- 
tions which made these efforts unsuccessful, the accomplish- 
ments of international organizations, the conditions which make 
peace imperative, and the alternatives to peace. 

10. World geography, to permeate the entire course. Pertinent geo- 
graphical factors are to be emphasized wherever appropriate. 


Sociology, Economics, and Civics.—In addition to separate 
courses in economics, sociology, and civics there is a great variety 
of offerings in the social studies which are made up, in various com- 
binations, of selected elements of the separate subjects. These are 
called problems of democracy, social problems, social living, and the 
like. In view of this situation, and not to minimize their importance, 
it seems desirable to consider them as a group rather than as separate 
entities. Separate treatment, moreover, would extend the length 
of this section beyond reasonable bounds. 

It is correct to assert that, in the entire social studies field, these 
courses now come closest to being taught with the goals of life ad- 
justment in mind. There are, to be sure, remnants of the formalism 
characteristic of early courses in economics, political science, and 
sociology in some textbooks as well as in the practices of some teach- 
ers. But theoretical economics, social pathology, and descriptions 
of governmental structures no longer receive the almost exclusive 
attention which they claimed less than a generation ago. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that most teachers try to teach too much of these 
fields instead of concentrating on a smaller number of units or topics 
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and making sure that these are taught well. The suggestions re- 
garding the curriculum which follow represent some of the topics 
which should be emphasized in courses such as those which have 
been noted above. There is inevitable and obvious overlapping 
among those topics, and there is some repetition of what has appeared 
in the preceding pages.° 


1. The formation of public opinion, including the media through 
which opinion is influenced, lobbies and pressure groups, public 
opinion polls, propaganda, and a study of how these affect critical 
thinking. 


2. The establishment of a happy home, including such matters as 
choosing a mate, responsibilities of members of family groups, cul- 
tural tensions which affect the home, democratic human relations in 
family living, and the relationships of the home to other institutions 
of modern society. 


3. Conservation of our natural resources, including consideration 
of the principal resources, the extent to which they have been de- 
pleted, and ways in which they may be conserved, of the relationship 
between population and natural resources, of the government’s part 
in reducing the exploitation of our natural resources, and of the 
individual’s stake in the problem of wise resource use. 


4. Becoming a wise consumer. Involved here are problems which 
have been mentioned before—wise buying, home ownership, insur- 
ance, borrowing, budgeting, saving, and private and public agencies 
connected with consumer problems. Also important here is the point 
of view that government action is sometimes a social necessity and 
not always an unreasonable interference with individual enterprise. 


5. How government works. A unit on this subject must not be 
limited to the structure of government—how it is organized—but 
should concentrate on the major things that government does. What 
are the principal services which government provides on local, state, 
and national levels, how does the government finance these services, 
what are the merits and demerits of various kinds of taxes, what is 
the relationship between government and civil liberties, why has the 
sphere of governmental activity grown, what are the relationships 
between economic security and freedom, and between the respon- 


yat Loa reorganized course in American history some of these topics should be 
included, leaving the teacher and the class free to devote more attention to other 
topics in courses in problems, community civics, and social living. 
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sibilities and duties of citizens? These are all questions which should 
be explored. 


6. Choosing an occupation. Making a final vocational decision 
is not necessarily important here, though for some pupils it may be 
appropriate. More important for most students, in addition to learn- 
ing something about economic society and the world of work, are 
such things as exploring the broad fields of vocational opportunity, 
analyzing one’s interests and capabilities and recognizing the need 
for an occupational choice which is consistent with those interests 
and capacities, learning about sources of vocational information, 
developing a favorable attitude toward useful work, recognizing the 
value of good work habits, and learning how to apply, in person and 
in writing, for a position. 


7. Labor and the economy. In most social studies programs, the 
study of the worker in American life has been far from adequate; it 
has consisted too much of sterile terminology and generalizations, 
a meaning for which has been furnished by a generally unsympathetic 
press. A more realistic study of labor would include a vivid por- 
trayal of the contribution of the worker to economic life, the position 
of labor on social, economic, and political issues, the conditions of 
labor in factory and field, the problem of insecurity and the public 
and private measures which have been taken to combat it, the func- 
tions and activities of unions, and the relationship of government to 
the labor movement. 


8. Education. Despite the fact that, next to the home, the school 
is the institution with which students are most intimately concerned, 
it has been only recently that textbooks and teachers have deemed 
the school worthy of serious study. A unit on education should in- 
clude at least the highlights of educational history, the function of the 
school, how it is financed and controlled, and the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity. It should also afford an opportunity for stu- 
dents to make a critical analysis of their educational experiences. 


9. Improving human relations. Many social studies programs 
accord an inadequate treatment to the problem of intergroup rela- 
tions, particularly that aspect which is concerned with racial and 
religious discrimination. Though no one group of teachers can be 
given the full responsibility of teaching better human relations, the 
social studies teacher has a greater responsibility than do others. 
The “mythology” of race, infringements of civil rights, the basic 
similarities among peoples, stereotypes and stereotyped thinking, 
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and the need for evaluating persons as individuals are among the 
various matters which should appear in a unit on improving human 
relations. 


10. Business, and government and business. This is another 
topic which too often is less “uncovered” than “covered,” and one in 
which students’ thinking is often highly colored. What is needed is 
an objective study of the place, functions, and responsibilities of 
business in society, the significance to the American consumer of both 
big and small business, the concept of “free enterprise,” the changing 
character of our economy, the reasons why governmental intervention 
in business has often been necessary, and the degree to which such 
control has been effective. 


11. Money and credit in the economy. Though the secondary 
school cannot be expected to treat the fine points of financial policy, 
it should and can help students to understand some general questions 
of money and credit: the agencies which provide credit, the place 
of banks in the economy, credit and fluctuating prices, the relationship 
of the government to banks, money, credit, and prices, the differences 
(to a country) between money and wealth. It should also give help 
on related personal problems such as the use of bank accounts and 
credit instruments. 


12. Recreation. Recreation is both a personal and a social matter. 
Out of the social studies may develop some leisure-time interests and 
some ability to discriminate in the use of leisure. But the concern of 
the social studies with respect to recreation should be primarily social 
—helping students to recognize the need for recreation for every- 
body and particularly for those great masses of people whose work is 
monotonous, to realize the social and economic consequences of poor 
or inadequate recreation, to understand the necessity for community 
provision of recreational facilities and leadership and the degrees to 
which existing provisions are acceptable, and ways in which they 
can be made more adequate. 


13. Public health. Individual and social welfare and public health 
are closely entwined, but many persons refuse to recognize other than 
the more obvious relationships among them. The concern of the 
student in the social studies should be to examine public health data 

in his community, region, and nation, to study the degree to which 
individuals are able to purchase good health, to ascertain the relation- 
ships between health and social and economic problems, to learn how 
government has entered the health picture, to come to conclusions as 
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to how health can be more adequately safeguarded and fostered by 
governmental and private action, and to realize the importance of 
good public health to him as an individual. 


14. Personal and social disorganization. Though it has repeat- 
edly been emphasized that the treatment of social and personal mat- 
ters should be positive rather than pathological, some problems of 
disorganization must necessarily be considered. A few of these are 
involved in some of the topics that have been sketched above, but 
there are others—mental health, delinquency, divorce—which are of 
far more than passing significance. These should probably be studied 
from the point of view of social psychology rather than as problems 
whose seriousness is measured by statistics. 


15. Democracy and its competitors. Though the concept of de- 
mocracy was originally (and still is, to many persons) political, its 
meaning has been rapidly expanding. For this reason, it is urged 
that students engage in a study of democracy which carries them far 
beyond the narrower interpretation to a view of democracy as a way 
of life. To this end, in addition to the use of democratic classroom 
practices and procedures, the teacher should endeavor to encourage 
a thoughtful consideration of achievements in our economic, political, 
and social life which have helped us move toward a good life for all, 
and of the shortcomings which still stand in the way of the good life, 
that is, of democracy’s unrealized potential. The term democracy 
should stand for a way of life toward which we are striving, not for 
a condition which we have achieved. To make the goal and the means 
thereto more vivid and striking, the goals and the conditions of life 
of democracy’s competitors should be studied, and here again not 
merely in terms of unsupported generalizations. 


4. METHODS AND MATERIALS 


This section is intended not to survey the methods and materials 
in the social studies, but to underline and to emphasize some important 
aspects of the teaching process and to point out a few sources to which 
the reader may turn for more specific and more detailed guidance. 


Organization Within Subjects or Courses.—Of the various ways 
in which the social studies may be organized within subjects, those 
which make use of units and problems are the most satisfactory. 
Though no hard and fast line can be drawn, the problem plan seems 
to be best adapted to courses in economics, civics, sociology, and, 
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surely, to those courses which, judging by their titles, may be sup- 
posed to deal with problems. The unit plan of organization is ap- 
propriate for any of the social studies.’ 


Democracy in the Classroom.—Every teacher is charged with the 
responsibility of practicing democracy in the classroom. The social 
studies teacher, however, has a unique position; in his classes the 
concept of democracy must be built and given meaning by both the 
Study and practice of democracy. The latter might take the form of 
teacher-pupil planning, when appropriate. The teacher who sincerely 
examines the possibilities of this type of activity will find them to be 
much more numerous than he may have expected. Or practice might 
take the form of pupil formulation and acceptance of codes of be- 
havior which cover the use of library and other materials, or which 
provide procedures for carrying on discussions, or which outline 
rules and tegulations regarding field trips and excursions. Teacher 
provision for and encouragement of large and small group discus- 
sions and projects can be fruitful in several ways. It can help stu- 
dents see the values inherent in group action, and can encourage the 
acceptance and evaluation of persons as individuals. It offers chances 
for students, who might not otherwise have the opportunity, to be- 
come members of groups and thus acquire a feeling of belonging. 
Finally, the teacher himself can exemplify democracy in action by 
impartiality and fairness in speech and behavior.* 


Using the Community.—F ull use of the community is realized by 
too few social studies teachers, partly because of administrative dis- 
approval or red tape, but mostly because of failure to recognize that 
the community contains every significant social process and concept. 
The alert social studies teacher will use the community in his teach- 
ing for at least five reasons: (1) to help students begin to build social 
concepts, in a familiar setting, upon which depends an understanding 
of the same concepts in larger settings and more difficult contexts ; 
(2) to help students recognize the local counterparts of similar but 
distant situations ; (3) to teach students the particular characteristics 
and problems of their own communities; (4) to encourage participa- 


7 See, in this connection, the sections on the unit and on the problem in Wesley, 
op. cit., pp. 468-83, 511-22; in I. James Quillen, Education for Social Competence 
Spee de poe coh, oe ate and in Harl R. Douglass 
and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in Hi choo ew York: Th h 
a 199-227, 268-76. g g ( e Ronald Press Co.), 

8 A number of interesting descriptions of democracy in school and classroom are 
provided in Learning the Ways of Democracy, a publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association. 
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tion in community activities and affairs while students are still in 
school; and (5) to develop desirable attitudes toward and a sense of 
responsibility regarding community betterment which will carry 
over to adult life. The use of an outline such as that suggested by 
Wesley will help both teacher and pupil in the study of the important 
features of their community.’ 


Critical Thinking.—Every social studies teacher is obligated to 
help students approach significant problems and issues from a critical 
and analytical point of view. There is evidence that an attitude of 
critical analysis is subject to transfer; the teacher’s responsibility is 
to seek out and to make use of instances in which students can de- 
velop skills and habits of critical thinking. These instances are 
numerous and varied; they can be found in the study of history; 
in the study of consumer problems, particularly advertising; in the 
daily newspapers in editorials, news stories, cartoons, and comic 
sections; *° in books and motion pictures; in political addresses ; and 
in the expressed thoughts of fellow-students and others.” 


Learning and Using Social Studies Skills—The ability to use 
certain skills is essential both for learning the social studies and for 
adjustment to life situations. These skills have been noted earlier in 
these pages. It is not necessary to make a brief for their importance, 
but it is necessary to insist that teachers do not assume a degree of 
facility in the use of skills which students do not have.*? Further- 
more, blaming teachers in lower grades for a youngster’s shortcom- 
ings may be a justifiable indictment but solves no problems and helps 


9 Wesley, op. cit., pp. 416-20. See also, in connection with community study, 
Quillen, op. cit., chap. xi; Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Educa- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) ; Edward G. Olsen, School and 
Community (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) ; and School and Community Pro- 
grams (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) ; and Utilization of Community Resources 
in the Social Studies, Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
(Washington, D. C.: The Council). 

10 See, for example, “Little Orphan Annie.” 

11 T[lustrations and suggestions will be found in the Seventh and Thirteenth Year- 
books of the National Council for the Social Studies, entitled Education Against 
Propaganda and Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies respectively. 

12 For help in reading problems, see A. J. Harris, How to Increase Reading 
Ability (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.) ; A. I. Gates, The Improvement 
of Reading (New York: The Macmillan Co.) ; Constance McCullough et al., Prob- 
lems in the Improvement of Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) ; 
and Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons), pp. 151-205. Wesley, op. cit., pp. 280-304, and Quillen, op. cit., 
pp. 213-22, both contain sections on the various study skills. Selected Items for 
the Testing of Study Skills, Bulletin No. 15 of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (Washington, D. C.: The Council), prepared by H. T. Morse and G. H. 
McCune, is helpful both for teaching and testing study skills. 
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no students. Direction and guidance in teaching social studies skills 
is plentiful, and every social studies teacher is obligated to absorb 
and to utilize it. 


Enriching the Social Studies Curriculum.—Imaginative and de- 
scriptive literature, periodicals and pamphlets, and visual and auditory 
aids serve at least two useful purposes. They stimulate interest, and 
make real, vivid, and meaningful the processes, understandings, and 
concepts which textbooks sketch hardly more than in outline. That 
these aids serve the social studies well has been amply demonstrated. 
The teacher’s problem, then, is to locate appropriate materials and 
learn how to use them. Only a few of the sources to which teachers 
may turn in this regard can be mentioned here, but the teacher who 
uses these few will find that they lead to many others. 


1. References on the use of materials: 


Date, Encar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. The Dryden Press, Inc. 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, pp. 269-99, 359-480. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL For THE SocraL StupiEs, Eighteenth Yearbook. Audio-Visual 
Methods and Materials in the Social Studies. The Council. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY or EDUCATION, Forty-eighth Yearbook, Part I. 
Audio-Visual Materials of Instruction. University of Chicago Press. 

Quen, I. James. Education for Social Competence. Scott, Foresman & Co; 
pp. 235-83. 

Westey, Encar B. Teaching the Social Studies. D. C. Heath and Co. 


2. References on sources of materials: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL For THE Socia Stuptes, Washington, D. C. The Eighteenth 
Yearbook, entitled Audio-Visual Methods and Materials in the Social Studies, 
contains a wealth of data about sources. The Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Nine- 
teenth Yearbooks, entitled Democratic Human Relations, The S tudy and Teach- 
ing of American History, and Geographic Approaches to Social Education, 
respectively, each contain chapters on materials relating to the topic of the year- 
book. The Council’s official publication, Social Education, regularly includes 
sections on new visual aids and on pamphlets and publications. Members receive 
both the magazine and the yearbook. 

NATIONAL Council or TEACHERS oF Encitsn, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has issued several publications which list and describe books, mostly 
fiction, some of which deal with social, political, and economic problems. 

The Social Studies. A monthly publication of the McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, which brings its readers news about materials of various kinds. 
Frumstrips, by Vera M. Falconer. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. A complete list 
of all filmstrips available to the date of writing together with descriptions and 

evaluations. Over 100 pages are devoted to the social studies. 

Educational Film Guide, published by H. W. Wilson Co., New York. The best 
guide to educational films. 

Educator’s Guide to Free Films, published by Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. Annual. Complete listing of free films. 


$ 
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Evaluation.—The implications of a program of education for life 
adjustment require that the teacher’s evaluation of the outcomes of 
his instruction should extend considerably beyond the measurement 
of gains in information and understanding, into the realms of in- 
terests, attitudes, skills, and behavior. For these purposes paper-and- 
pencil measuring devices will serve in part, provided they are skil- 
fully constructed and thoughtfully and carefully used and interpreted. 
A really satisfactory scheme of evaluation includes more than the 
usual “tests” ; it embraces the use of rating scales, attitude scales, 
interest inventories, diaries, and observations of a variety of practices 
and behavior of the learner.** 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. List the principal ways in which the social studies can contribute to 
each of the four goals of education described in The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 

2. Describe several ways in which the teacher of the social studies might 
collaborate with teachers of each of the following: (1) home eco- 
nomics, (2) science, (3) mathematics in a program of education for 
family living. 

3. Select some community with which you are well acquainted and make 
a list of at least ten features of the community which could be used 
in a social studies program to show social processes in operation. 

4. Watch one or more of the following carefully for a week and identify 
as many stereotypes as you can: (1) the comic page of.a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, (2) your best friend, (3) yourself. 

5. Suggest and describe several topics in American history which dem- 
onstrate the impact of technology on society. 

6. Find out what is meant by the term “culture concept” by reading 
about it in some standard book on anthropology or sociology. Ex- 
plain its significance for the student of the social studies. 

7. Examine the proposals for either junior high school or senior high 
school in American History in Schools and Colleges. Compare the 


13 Wesley, op. cit., pp. 562-89, contains a useful chapter on measurement. Quillen, 
op. cit., pp. 343-425, has three very good chapters on evaluation. The Measurement 
of Understanding, Forty-fiith Yearbook, Part I, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), contains good general 
sections as well as one devoted specifically to the social studies. The devices used 
in connection with the Eight Year Study are described in Eugene R. Smith and 
Ralph Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress (New York: Harper 
& Bros.) ; these are interesting and provocative and some will be found useful. Others 


are too involved for everyday use. 
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proposals with the general content of some appropriate textbook in 
American history. 


. Suggest ways in which the social studies teacher can emphasize the 


worth of all socially useful work. From the standpoint of vocational 
guidance, can you see any pitfalls in this procedure? How could they 
be avoided ? 


. Outline the main topics which you believe should be taught to senior 


high school students in a unit on public opinion. 

Examine a metropolitan newspaper for a period of one week and list 
the social studies skills which it would be necessary for an individual 
to possess in order to read the paper with understanding. 


Chapter 7 


TEACHING SCIENCE FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


1. PROFITING BY THE MISTAKES OF THE PAST 


The science which has been taught traditionally in our schools 
of yesteryear will not suffice for the modern schools of today and for 
tomorrow. Our citizens have shown an unyielding interest in keep- 
ing up with science and demand that their children be prepared for 
understanding what is happening in our scientific world. People, in 
general, are determined to make science serve them and are anxious 
to see that the social benefits made possible through science are avail- 
able to the masses and are understood by the masses. It is interesting 
to note that, educationally speaking, people are lethargic in accepting 
improvements and changes in the way of doing things. Not so, 
with their interest in science. People are adamant in demanding an 
awareness of what is going on in science. 

There are inherent dangers in this uncommon interest in scien- 
tific knowledge. We have been guilty of promoting science at the 
expense of gains in human engineering, thus widening the gap be- 
tween social sensitivity and mechanical aptitude. Moreover, there 
is danger that well-established trends such as collectivism, secularism, 
declining responsibility for freedoms, etc., endanger us from the stand- 
point of making us subservient to them. Rather, we should strive to 
remove dangers and provide for orderly change. 


Inadequacy of Traditional Science Courses.—Science in our pub- 
lic schools has retained much of its traditional identity, even to the 
present day. We find our schools embattled in controversies which 
sustain much of the science content largely for its own sake as a 
separate entity, or with barriers which set it apart from other subject 
matter courses. In addition, traditional science courses have been 
helped to survive by falsely conceived college entrance requirements, 
by adoration of great men of science, and by the emphasis placed on — 
scientific knowledge in many of our professions and trades. It is 
readily understandable that the foregoing factors have tended to 
preserve the sequence of science courses on the secondary level, with 
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an excessive emphasis upon thorough factual knowledge at the ex- 
pense of a more functional and practical approach. 

It is undoubtedly true that the patterns of science teaching have 
rendered some genuine service to those relatively few pupils who 
have gone into vocations requiring a basic and fundamental knowl- 
edge of technical science. But the type of science course which was 
appropriate as a prelude to technical science has bewildered the great 
masses of our secondary school pupils and has created a dislike for 
and a disillusionment about science. Somewhere, between the ex- 
tremes of fear of the science classroom and a curiosity concerning 
some aspects of scientific knowledge, our masses of pupils have strug- 
gled on, almost passively accepting a stereotyped strait jacket of aca- 
demic general science, biology, chemistry, and physics patterned as 
a college preparatory sequence. 

There is small wonder, then, that enrollments in science courses 
in secondary schools have at times waned almost to the point of 
extinction. These changing reactions by our pupils have been justi- 
fied and the blame must be placed squarely on the doorstep of short- 
sighted educators. The long-awaited awakening to the need for 
functional science for wholesome living is upon us and the educational 
profession faces the greatest opportunity of its entire existence in 
preparing for a new era of educating for life adjustment. 


Newer Trends.—Some overviews of impending changes in our 
modern schools have definite implications for the contributions which 
science can and should make. Such unmistakable trends as longer 
school years of ten or eleven months, emphasis on the common learn- 
ings, education and social adjustment for all youth, provision for 
physical and mental welfare, understanding of the social realities and 
societal responsibilities, and of family relationships are showing 
promise in our educational systems. Science courses must be changed 
to function effectively in the new era. 

We must recognize that the body of content materials in the sci- 
entific realm are in a unique and thrilling position to render signifi- 
cant contributions to life adjustment. There is much reason to 
believe that a carefully planned arrangement comprising the best 
elements of field-covering approach, of generalization approach, of 
interest and needs approach, and of a functional approach will make 
science one of the most useful segments in providing the tools and 
equipment for life adjustment. Science for today’s schools must take 
on a new perspective of providing adequately for the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes which should be incorporated in the common 
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learnings considered as essential for all youth—with possible and 
probable diminution of the traditional science courses which have 
been so well known and defended. It is not axiomatic that the tradi- 
tional courses in science will disappear or cease to function in the 
modern school of today, but rather that the chief emphasis will be 
toward providing each pupil with the functional scientific attitudes, 
methods, and experiences which are commonly needed for wholesome 
and abundant living. The traditional courses may be preserved 
largely for those few who may elect them with profit to themselves 
and for special reasons. 

It naturally follows that science education must participate with 
other subject matter areas to insure a common body of essential ex- 
periences for all pupils. It must draw on every area of scientific 
knowledge for significant contributions. Thus, course entities by 
definitive title will disappear and we will be free to call on all science 
for a contribution to a more happily adjusted individual. It follows 
without reservation that all fields of science should be closely scrut- 
inized for the functional parts which can be blended into a body of 
materials designed to implement training for successfully adjusted 
individuals. 


Modern Teaching and Teachers——Modern teacher education is 
undergoing rapid transition, too, while keeping in step with changes 
in public education. A number of fundamental conceptual changes 
have brought about great improvements. Some of those having 
definite implications for the teaching of science are: 


1. Better schools mean changed schools. Teachers must participate 
in a different type of experiences in order to show leadership and 
acuity in the better schools. This means that they must be specifi- 
cally prepared to give leadership in the new era of education. 

2. Teacher trainees must have abundant participatory work experi- 
ences with youth in a variety of actual school-community enter- 
prises. This must inevitably lead to a more functional balance 
between theory and practice. 

3. Trainees must be given more opportunity in preservice education 
for creative activities and for becoming well adjusted to whole- 
some living. It naturally follows that teachers must be educated 
as well as trained. 

4. Trainees must be able to become alert to the needs of groups of 
pupils and to be able to assay strengths and limitations. 

5. We have come to believe that methods and techniques of teaching 
do not comprise a systematic daily apportionment from a “bag of 
tricks.” Further, we have learned that much of the methodology 
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for efficient learning is common to many widely differentiated 
fields of subject matter. 


Science Areas Which Are Practical in the Secondary Curriculum. 
—The modern approach, whereby science can render its maximum 
contribution to society, involves providing for some science training 
all along the way: from the outset to culmination of usual educative 
experiences, or from grades one to twelve or fourteen, inclusive. The 
type or nature of science most fitting for the elementary grades does 
not “steal the thunder” from the science taught in the secondary 
schools. Science in the elementary grades can well be interesting 
and stimulating as an integral experience at those grade levels with- 
out diminishing student interest for science in the high schools. The 
areas of science which are practical for the secondary curriculum 
form a broad plateau, composed of a number of related sciences. 
Among the areas which are most fruitful for secondary school sci- 
ence are: astronomy, the biological sciences, geological science, phy- 
sical geography, physics, agricultural science, homemaking science, 
personal, social, mental, and industrial hygiene, physiology, conserva- 
tion science, and chemistry. 

An envisioned and intelligent selection from these science areas, 
based on the needs of the pupils who attend our secondary schools, 
will draw science concepts from each. When we analyze the school 
population of a given community and study the social realities of vo- 
cational, domestic, civic, leisure, health, and other problems, we 
rapidly learn that a stereotyped curriculum of science will not suffice 
but that materials must be drawn together and be tailor-made for 
that particular community. However, there is some basic fund of 
knowledge which, for practical purposes, is commonly needed by all 
participants in our society. These areas may well serve as a central 
core of science, to which additive selections are made, based on the 
unique needs of the pupils within a given region. Thus it is fair to 
say that the entire area of science should be utilized in selecting the 
materials which will be of most help in preparing our youth to derive 
the maximum development for wholesome and well-adjusted living. 


2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE TRADITIONAL SCIENCES FOR BETTER 
PARTICIPATION AND ADJUSTMENT IN WHOLESOME LIVING 


The traditional sciences of the secondary schools are usually 
thought of as including general science, biology, physics, and chem- 
istry. To imply that they have failed to contribute generously to 
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the working equipment which our youth need for adequate living 
would be erroneous. It should be emphasized that the traditional 
sciences have served well and will continue to serve, as long as they 
are offered in the well-accepted present patterns. However, it should 
be quickly reaffirmed that a well-organized selection of science con- 
tent from traditional sciences can readily render a much improved 
service to our youth. It is here maintained that each of the tradi- 
tional sciences is making significant contributions to life adjustment, 
but that an improvement in organization and content of learning 
materials and activities will set the stage for vastly greater gains 
toward a well-adjusted citizenry. 

An assay of this picture will serve to implement the acceptance of 
such an assertion. Let us examine several of the sciences, course by 
course, for possible significant contributions toward better participa- 
tion and adjustment in wholesome living. 

Those interested in improving the quality of science instruction 
have long held that the important emphasis to keep in mind was 
to teach an understanding of basic principles rather than a mere 
mastery of facts. Many intensive researches have been completed 
which have attempted to summarize and tabulate the important gen- 
eralizations of a given course in science. These overlap considerably 
and vary in number. For example, one study of the important prin- 
ciples in physics includes 80 basic ones, while one for biology in- 
cludes 240. It would be possible for committees planning educational 
experiences for life adjustment to take lists of basic principles and 
select those which contribute most toward an effective and adequate 
participation and adjustment in vocational, domestic, civic, leisure, 
health and personal aspects of living. Although such a procedure 
would not be the most efficient manner of utilizing the sciences, it 
nevertheless provides a basis for starting with what we have in the 
current curriculum and building on this, or for exacting the greatest 
contribution from what we now have. The teaching of basic prin- 
ciples makes for the greatest possible retention of usable materials for 
later usage and forms a nucleus for numerous practical applications 
which will assist in making everyday living more pleasurable. 

Inasmuch as we shall have with us the traditional science courses 
in many school systems for years to come, we should explore every 
avenue for making them contribute the most toward effective life 
adjustment. One method might well consist of looking at the con- 
tent of the typical sciences to ascertain areas most fruitful for build- 
ing toward adequate vocational, social, economic, and personal 
adjustment. An examination of each traditional science reveals some 
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of the more important aspects which offer strong possibilities for 
life adjustment. 


General Science——General science is perhaps the most difficult 
of the types of science courses to teach well, since it necessitates con- 
tent mastery of a wide coverage of materials. General science has 
held its prestige largely on two bases: (a) it serves as an exploratory 
course to stimulate interest in later science courses, and (b) it gives 
some broad treatment of science for students who for various reasons 
do not wish to take such more closely defined courses as biology, 
chemistry or physics. There is an added advantage for general sci- 
ence in that it is a foundation course for a systematic sequence in 
science offerings. Among the more important aspects of general sci- 
ence which should make important contributions to life adjustment 
and yet retain identity as a course are: 


1. General science begins with an understanding of science as a way 
of life and of learning, with scientific attitudes and scientific 
method as important adjuncts. 

2. General science introduces the student to the vocational possibili- 
ties in the various sciences. 

3. Generali science identifies the civic problems associated with water 
and milk supply, preservation of foods, health laws, and sewage 
disposal. 

4. General science gives an introduction to conservation and the 
control of waste. 

5. General science appraises natural resources and their benefits to 

man. 

General science offers an invitation to hobbies and leisure-time 

activities. 

. General science gives an intensive treatment of personal health, 

disease, the importance of wise selection of food, etc. 

8. General science presents an interesting treatment of the communi- 
cation and transportation problems brought about by our one- 
world concept of today. 


See 


Biology.—Of all high school science courses, biology has been 
the one most consistently required for the majority of pupils. A 
greater array of methods of presentation and instructional tools has 
been employed for the biology course than for any other science 
course. Biology has been accompanied by a philosophy of bringing 
the importance of life in the universe to the individual, for lessons to 
be gained. The emphasis has been on self-understanding, both phy- 
sical and mental. The key factor has been that of helping the in- 
dividual solve personal problems and to understand himself and his 
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animate surroundings. Thus, in essence, biology is adjustment— 
that of interpreting how plants and animals adjust to each other in 
their physical and biological environments, and provide adjustment 
through a variety of other means such as migration, hibernation, etc. 
It is the belief of many teachers that biology offers a one best point 
of departure for building life adjustment materials. It could serve 
eminently well as a core or nucleus to build for better life adjustment. 
An examination of some of the significant potential contributions of 
biology will serve to amplify the above statement : 


1. Biology interprets and stresses the constant need for adjustment 
of living organisms to environment, and shows how these adjust- 
ments have been made by successful species. For example, biol- 
ogy shows how certain creatures migrate to other environments 
to suit their special needs. 

2. Biology breaks down the adjustment problems of an entity to 
show the importance of special organs, how they are fitted for 
special tasks and how they are influenced to make adjustments 
for more efficient functioning. 

3. Biology shows how certain species and organisms seek means to 
circumvent unfavorable environment when adjustment becomes 
difficult. 

4. Biology clearly indicates the penalties which organisms pay when 
unable to make satisfactory adjustments. 

5. Biology shows how the good earth provides opportunities for easy 
adjustment to its conditions. 

6. Biology treats extensively the activities of cells in the living proc- 
ess and how they adjust to given conditions. 

7. Biology shows the steps in sequence from simple structures to 
complex structures and the adjustment problems along the way. 

8. Biology indicates how adjustment is limited by the structure of 
an organism and how the human body has almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities for happy life adjustment. 


Chemistry.—Chemistry has had periods of highs and lows in en- 
rollments more pronounced in range than any other high school sci- 
ence courses. In its traditional structure, chemistry is regarded as 
a very difficult course by the average normal high school pupil, and 
is especially feared by members of the female sex. This reluctance 
may be minimized by the gradually evolving role of chemistry in a 
number of vocations which are particularly appealing to girls, such as 
clinical technology, dietetics, nursing science, etc. Moreover, chem- 
istry has been greatly feared from the standpoint of hazards in labora- 
tory work. It must be admitted that most of the high school 
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chemistry courses have been taught largely for college preparatory 
reasons. However, even in its present traditional form of organiza- 
tion, there are probably more basic materials which contribute in a 
special way toward adequate life adjustment than in any other tra- 
ditional secondary school science. Some of the more significant 
topics or areas which a modern functional course in chemistry should 
provide are: 


1. The basis for a study of air conditioning, with healthful, germ- 
free, dust-, pollen-, and smoke-free air, properly humidified and 
warmed or cooled. 

2. An understanding of safety precautions through treatment of such 
topics as spontaneous combustion, dust explosions, contamination 
of foods, treatment of water supply, of swimming water, etc., all 
of which are of extreme civic importance and lead to safer living 
in the home. 

3. Extensive outlets for hobbies and leisure-time activities while 
keeping up with science. 

4. The basis for understanding modern civilization’s attack on 
disease through the chemistry of drugs, through colloidal chem- 
istry, and through human body chemistry. 

5. An understanding of home and industrial hazards created by vari- 
ous chemical actions. 

6. An appreciation of conservation and of the ways and means for 
extending the supply of raw materials through synthesis and the 
discovery of new supplies. 

7. A better realization of the myriad number of vocational possi- 
bilities in chemistry, thus opening new vistas of interesting fields 
of work. 

8. A greater student understanding of bodily adjustment, in terms 
of the chemistry of digestion, of vitamins, of foods, of drugs, and 
of disease. It is through chemistry that mankind hopes to con- 
quer most of the remaining disease menaces by a greater under- 
standing of the chemical imbalance in living cells. 


Physics.—The study of a modern functional course in physics 
has more practical application within the home than any of the other 
traditional sciences. Thousands of students, however, have shunned 
it because they feared its difficulty and because they lacked proper 
guidance to profit greatly from it. Among important potentials are 
the following: 


1. Physics should provide an understanding of home equipment and 
the many home machines. The repair of the plumbing, of our 
many electrical servants, or of other household machines can 
thereby be expedited. 
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2. Physics opens up very great vocational possibilities through the 
new attack on nuclear energy and related fields. 

3. Physics provides abundant hobbies and leisure-time activities 
which can be developed with simple and inexpensive home-con- 
structed equipment. 

4. Physics provides a basis for understanding matter, measurement, 
light, sound, and heat energy, all of which play an important role 
in the modern home, thus setting the stage for better domestic 
adjustment. 

5. Physics gives more of a basic background for understanding new 
and interesting developments in the world of science. 

6. Physics supplies an entirely new field of knowledge in the area of 
communications, thus improving our understanding of other 
peoples and providing better world citizenship. 

7. Physics is giving us an entirely new perspective in modern home 
construction for more wholesome living with respect to heating, 
dust-proof walls and floors, insulation, air conditioning, etc. 

8. Physics develops a keen appreciation for the progress man has 
made in making the world a better place in which to live and of 
the physical obstacles yet remaining to be conquered. 


3. CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOME OF THE OTHER SCIENCES FOR BETTER 
PARTICIPATION AND ADJUSTMENT IN WHOLESOME LIVING 


In recent years, many science courses or sections of courses other 
than the traditional ones have made entry into the high school cur- 
riculum. These have broadened and enriched the curriculum and 
have had popular appeal even though they did not appreciably lessen 
the importance of the stereotyped pattern of science courses. It has 
been reported that one large metropolitan high school had, at the 
outset of World War II, thirty-six different courses in science, all 
of them offered simultaneously. It is also true that many courses in 
science introduced during wartime have not persisted. It should be 
noted that the solution for making science more functional for ade- 
quate life adjustment does not lie in extending the variety of science 
courses but in selecting the most worthy courses, or in selecting from 
the array of science areas material which will fit together to provide 
experiences and knowledges for wholesome life adjustment. 

One of the striking features in science is the relatedness of its 
segments. Whole broad areas of science interrelate and fit together 
into an integral whole. Moreover, the relatedness is not wholly dis- 
rupted or destroyed when parts of each area are lifted out to blend 
with other parts for whatever contribution they can make. This 
makes for efficient consideration of the significant materials of science 
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for a common core of learnings or for participation in life adjustment. 
Thus some of the more recent popular courses in secondary school 
science can make as related and significant contributions toward 
teaching for life adjustment as can the older and better known tra- 
ditional science courses. Among the better accepted, newer high 
school science courses are astronomy, geology, mental hygiene, per- 
sonal and community hygiene, consumer science, and conservation 
science. Some attention to these will disclose excellent prospects for 
helping to prepare our youth for wholesome and satisfactory life 
adjustment. 


Astronomy.—In its nonmathematical treatment, astronomy in- 
cludes a fascinating group of materials dealing with our universe. 
Perhaps no other course challenges the imagination and stimulates 
curiosity more than does astronomy. The great distance concepts 
and orderliness of the universe produce a sanifying effect on the 
human mind, restoring a calmly complacent composure in this com- 
plex and nervously excited world. Perhaps no other course does 
more to unleash the surging personal powers and challenge the mind 
than astronomy, when one attunes his thinking in resonance with the 
orderliness of nature. Astronomy offers abundant possibilities for 
recreational hobbies and instills a better appreciation for worthy cit- 
izenship in our one world. Man’s relation to the universe and to 
universal order is better understood and he becomes less apprehen- 
sive, less filled with anxiety, less affected by complexes and mental 
troubles when he is challenged by the bigness of things in the universe 
and his relative importance in world order. 


Geology.—This has been the most successful of the newer high 
school sciences, in terms of popularity, contribution to better living, 
and enrichment of the curriculum. It has had very rapid growth 
in enrollments on the college level and in many high schools has 
taken its place as a full year laboratory science, along with chem- 
istry. Geology treats the time concept effectively, and, like as- 
tronomy, challenges the learner to consider his importance in the 
total history of our earth. When the geological time aspect is con- 
sidered in conjunction with the space concept of astronomy, it im- 
plements a new sense of personal well-being, of sane mental attitudes, 
of search for personal powers, and of rehabilitation of well-balanced 
composure. 

Geology stimulates an appreciation of natural scenic grandeur 
and a desire for recreational participation in nature’s wonderland. It 
develops an ecstatic and exuberant inventory of one’s ability to en- 
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joy life through relaxation and an illimitable inspiration to develop 
one’s personal powers by quiet communion with nature in some of her 
most beautiful roles. An individual who has learned this apprecia- 
tion will be not only grateful for life itself but will be a better citizen 
regionally, nationally and internationally. It is virtually impossible 
to study geology without creating ever-widening world horizons and 
a feeling of world belongingness. 

Vocational opportunities are abundant in geology with a whole 
new era opening up in metallurgy, oil, and coal development. Hob- 
bies growing out of geology are attractive, especially in collecting 
specimens, scenic pictures, and in exchanging items with others who 
have similar interests. Sideline vocations are very fruitful when 
one polishes or collects geological specimens for sale. 

The eternal work of rivers, of mountains, of ice, of wind, of oceans, 
and of other agencies of earth modification can contribute much 
to a wholesome philosophy of life. Many inspirational addresses 
have been built around rivers, deltas, glaciers, and similar phenom- 
ena. Life is very much like a river, or very much like a delta. Many 
lessons for wholesome living have been developed from other geo- 
logical topics. Very often, community resources of water supply, 
community assets of scenic nature, civic pride expressed in the es- 
tablishment of museums and the preservation of natural phenomena, 
are by-products of an interest in geology. The desire to travel is 
stimulated by an understanding of nature’s handiwork. Geology 
offers a most suitable area for building the common core or frame- 
work of materials in science toward the goal of wholesome life ad- 
justment for all people. 


Psychology.—Mental hygiene or high school psychology has en- 
joyed rapid success where included in the secondary curriculum. Our 
young people are quite naturally anxious to understand personal be- 
havior : complexes, emotions, projections, rationalizations, compen- 
sations, and other behavioral tendencies. Laymen have shown a 
tremendous interest in mental hygiene, evidenced by the extensive 
sale of excellent laymen’s magazines dealing with problems of mental 
hygiene. Also apparent is the increase in number and quality of the 
articles dealing with mental hygiene in dozens of family magazines 
found in the average home. This basic interest has virtually imposed 
the need to include the area of mental hygiene in the secondary cur- 
riculum. There is little question of the importance of mental hygiene 
for wholesome life adjustment. But there is danger that our youth 
will not get enough of the right sort of psychological information— 
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that the materials available to them may contain false and dangerous 
doctrines. We have no feasible alternative, then, but to provide the 
basic principles of normal mental development and to assist in de- 
veloping wholesome perspectives in all youth attending the school. 


Hygiene and Sanitation.—Personal and community hygiene are 
all-important for better home living, for better physical health, and 
for better citizenship, as well as for better adjusted living in general. 
The first requisite for wholesome and productive living is exuberant 
health, both physical and mental. The development of satisfactory 
health and hygiene material in the secondary schools has been a half- 
hearted and cumbersome one. We have too frequently tied hygiene 
to a physical education class, to the end that it became a weak ap- 
pendage of the other course. Special attention should be given to 
providing adequate treatment of hygiene, rather than use it to fill 
out some other course structure. Personal hygiene course work 
should include the manifold factors which influence health—including 
resistance, immunity, preventive steps, and other related factors; an 
understanding of the structure, the function, and the prevention of 
disturbances in the respiratory, in the digestive, in the glandular, in 
the muscular, in the circulatory, and in the sensory systems should be 
included. The study of community hygiene, the treatment of oc- 
cupational hazards and environmental hazards, of problems relating 
to food, housing, waste disposal, and distribution, can promote citi- 
zenship and domestic adjustment. Health problems of the nation, 
health agencies, and industrial health hazards all need scrutiny in 
order to expedite the best development in our high school pupils. 


Other Science Areas.—Consumer science, stressing the impor- 
tance of intelligent selection and consumption of commodities, will 
play an ever-increasing role in well-adjusted living. Desirable bal- 
ance in wholesome domestic adjustment is closely related to adequate 
consumer training. Intelligent consumer activity makes its impor- 
tance felt in all aspects of wholesome life adjustment. Many of our 
authorities feel that decadent home life and the atrophy of wholesome 
family living are often in considerable part the result of inadequate 
consumer education. Happy and wholesome family living is difficult 
when parents are constantly harassed because of their unscientific 
consumer activity. 

Conservation science is a relatively new offering of science, al- 
though its materials have heretofore been included in various other 
sciences. Perhaps it is most effectively taught as an adjunct to such 
appropriate topics as biology, geography, or geology. The need for 
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more conservation science stems from the fact that we have been a 
very wasteful nation and have gravely depleted many of our rich 
endowments of natural resources, with complete disregard of the 
needs of future generations. This is a sobering thought for our 
youth, who will be faced with the problem of getting along with a 
shortened supply of many precious resources. It may open up new 
activities designed to improve supply, find new raw materials, and 
perfect substitute materials. Consideration of these factors may have 
implications in the choice of a vocation, in domestic behavior, in 
developing a sense of citizenship, in the maintenance of health, and 
undoubtedly in leisure activities. Fortunately, attenuation of the 
danger of depletion of national natural resources can be brought 
about if systematic study of conservation science leads to action. The 
avenues to solution of the dilemma of using and saving are intriguing 
and fascinating to our youth and encourage them to assume leader- 
ship in awakening our nation to a pathway of careful conservation 
and planning which ought to be employed. 


Relation of Science to Other Areas——An attempt has been made 
to indicate that, in their present form of organization as separate 
courses or entities, the sciences can contribute significantly and gen- 
erously in training for life adjustment. It should quickly be em- 
phasized that even though the contribution through traditional 
organization is worth-while, a greater contribution can be brought 
about by a rather complete reorganization, which abstracts and ar- 
ranges materials in a different system of groupings than the regular 
courses have done. For example, a traditional course in chemistry, 
running systematically through the usual topics, can make excellent 
contributions to general education and life adjustment. But, if it 
were reorganized so that chemistry attacked problems confronting 
individuals in daily living in a given community, the course would be 
far more effective in training for life adjustment. Thus, a chemistry 
course rearranged into topics such as the following would contribute 
vastly more to well-adjusted living: 


1. Chemistry of the individual 
of body function, of food, of disease, of drugs, of personal in- 
terests. 

2. Chemistry of the home 
of food preservation and preparation, of household articles, of 
fuels, of sanitation, of decoration, of leisure-time activities. 


3. Chemistry of the community j 
of water supply, of sewage disposal, of food distribution. 
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4. Chemistry of the nation 
of war, of peace, of industry, of transportation, of communica- 
tion, of interrelationships with other nations. 


This represents but a sample of what can be done but should serve 
to illustrate that much of the so-called fundamental content of chem- 
istry could be treated in an organization which supplies answers to 
problems of adjusting an individual to his total environment. 

The same comparison could be made for each of the sciences. In 
essence, it consists of reorganizing science courses to focus attention 
on problems of the individual as he gropes to adjust to his complex 
set of conditions. It is obvious that a reasonably full measure of basic 
concepts can be taught under such an arrangement, for we must ad- 
mit that science is where you find it, whether it applies to one set of 
conditions or to another. Therefore, we need to examine the needs 
of people first and then, as far as is possible, rearrange instructional 
materials in science to serve these needs. 


Science and Life Adjustment—At this point two distinct pos- 
sibilities have been presented. First, it has been indicated that the 
traditional science in present systems of organization can assist very 
well in bringing about wholesome adjustment in our youth, even 
though the materials are not arranged in systematic order for the 
best utilization of experiences for adjustment. Secondly, it has been 
suggested that a reorganization of the science courses, arranging 
materials around the basic needs and problems confronting individu- 
als and their community of interests, will do a much better job of 
contributing toward abundant life adjustment and yet retain the 
integrity of the science course by including much of the science con- 
tent held as desirable by most traditional educators. 

But the real crux of the situation is reached when we discard 
traditional courses of science and seek a method to insure providing 
the best set of experiences and informations for adequate life adjust- 
ment for all American youth. It is immediately discerned that our 
dependence on the traditional course structure to supply needed ex- 
periences for life adjustment is relatively ineffective, largely because 
such a large percentage of our youth are not enrolled in these courses. 
Thus, a third possibility must be presented. 

In order to make an intelligent attack on the problem of whole- 
some life adjustment for all American youth, the needs and interests 
of these youth in a given community must be analyzed to ascertain 
what is present and what is lacking which will promote effective life 
adjustment. Whenever pertinent and wherever plausible, materials 
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from any and all the sciences should be lifted from their regular con- 
text to be blended with other informations from subject matter fields 
to provide a well-rounded treatment of a problem or obstacle in the 
life of the individual. It is only in this latter arrangement that we 
can defend a curriculum in secondary education. Only through such 
a plan can we combat the mortality of enrollment, the curriculum 
lag, and the dislike of youth for secondary education. Much sys- 
tematic classification of materials to make up a certain body or course 
of science may be overlooked or deleted as relatively unimportant 
in the lives of the great majority of individuals or beyond the ability 
of most school children to master. In larger schools, such courses 
can be retained as elective courses for those who have special need 
and special aptitude for them. 


4. UTILIZING SCIENCE ADVANTAGEOUSLY IN THE MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It should be emphasized that the most effective means of teaching 
science for life adjustment requires a changed structure or pattern. 
It is set forth herein that there are new and improved methods and 
techniques which will increase the value of the traditional science 
offerings. Careful selection of methods and techniques is extremely 
important if full realization of the goals held for life adjustment are 
to be reached. Some consideration of the highlights and suggestions 
arising from a treatment of methods will indicate possibilities for 
utilizing truly functional science more advantageously in the modern 
secondary curriculum. Let us look at some suggested possibilities. 


A. Development of general philosophy: 

1. Acceptance that we need a changed and a new kind of science—one 
that interprets social realities. 

2. Development of the belief that science is worth-while and necessary for 
the adequate adjustment of all people, implemented by a little science all 
along the way in educative experiences. 

3. Realization of the place of science in the curriculum as a basis for a 
way of living and a better philosophy of life through interrelationships 
with other common learnings materials. 

4. Investigation of the basic philosophy for science by the P.E.A., the 
N.S.S.E., and other groups. 


B. Formulation of objectives: 
1. Belief in the necessity of selecting materials which can become func- 
tional in life adjustment experiences. 
2. Development of scientific attitudes compatible with wholesome living. 
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C. Importance of scientific method: 


iE 


2. 


Application of the machinery of scientific method in daily problems of 
individuals in our schools. 

Training through participatory experiences in functional utilization of 
scientific method as a personal tool in the solution of common problems 
affecting the life of the learner. 


D. Inculcation of scientific attitudes: 


1. 


2 


Acceptance of the need for adoption of scientific attitudes as basic parts 
of one’s personality and behavioral pattern. 

Building clear thinking and acceptance of responsibility for one’s be- 
havior through understanding of scientific attitudes. 


E. Appreciation for the history of science: 


i 


2 


3 


Development of life lessons from biographical sketches of important 
figures in science. 

Emphasizing social repercussions and implications of man’s scientific 
curiosity. 

Analyzing the need to understand the history of science as an approach 
to the field of human engineering. 


F. Improvement of the laboratory work in science: 


1. 


Douea N 


Delete “cook book” approaches to laboratory work by providing simple 
problem-solving activities involving scientific principles. 


. Provide “true discovery” activities in science. 

. Extend teacher-pupil planning of laboratory work. 

. Individualize expetiments on unique interests of pupil. 

. Develop experiments via group interaction of pupils. 

. Plan laboratory work only when it furnishes a solution, when it yields 


skill in method and ability to set up goals and then make progress 
toward the goals. 


. Make laboratory work flexible through deletion of set days and through 


omission of fixed numbers of experiments to be performed. 


G. Emphasis and importance in use of textbooks: 


1. 


Use textbook to find answers and to meet problems of pupils rather 
than as a volume to cover page by page. 


. Use textbooks to extend familiarity with practical applications of 


science principles. 


. Use textbooks to emphasize importance of solutions for health prob- 


lems, leisure problems, and interpretations of civic and social problems. 


. Use textbooks to create interest in selection of materials related to 


domestic living, civic living, personal problems, and development of 
personal powers. 


H. Sane attitudes toward homework: 


tf, 


Simple meaningful tasks should be planned for most of the pupils regu- 
larly and frequently, and should clearly indicate the practical value of 
the task, not merely the learning value. 
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2. For the most part, the homework should grow out of daily classroom 
or laboratory work. 

3. Much of the homework should grow out of pupil planning through 
group interaction. 


4. Homework should include tasks for all with special appeal and tech- 
is niques for the less apt and flexibility to allow for pupils needing un- 
f usual challenges. 

) 5. Homework should implement hobbies and other wholesome leisure 
F activities. 


I. Principles of evaluation, marking, and motivation in science : 

1. The evaluative system should emphasize the need for self-evaluation by 
the pupil. 

2. The pupil should use evaluation procedures to serve as a framework 
for planning needed experiences. 

3. Evaluation should be a continuous process and clearly show growth and 
development of the individual in personal power and adjustment. 

4. The pupil should share in the appraisal of his achievements and should 
benefit from group interaction in appraisal of his development. 

5. Specific evaluative tools should be used largely as teaching devices and 
have variety for maintenance of interest. 

6. Evaluative processes should be built on functional understanding of 
principles rather than on mastery of facts alone. 

7. The evaluative machinery should literally keep score on the individual, 
in order to focus attention on the pupil’s progress toward balanced ad- 
justment in living. It thus becomes a chief factor of motivation. 

. 


J. Perspectives for general instructional planning : 
1. All activities should have some relation to over-all objectives, with 
emphasis on preparing one to live wholesomely and happily. 
2. Interesting orientation to materials can be expedited through applicable 
bi anecdotes, sidelight human interest experiences, pupil experiences, and 
through curiosity about the impact of a field of knowledge on the pupil’s 
personal development. 


K. Plans for teaching units: 
1. Units should be broad-field in approach, dealing with pertinent prob- 
lems of life adjustments with science blended into the total body for 
r whatever contribution it can make. 
2. The attack on a unit of material can well be modified to fit the needs 
of the pupils. It does not have to follow the usual steps of exploration, 
i presentation, assimilation, organization, and evaluation—or any other 
G modification of steps in unit plan of organization. 


L. Use of supplementary devices: 
1. Science is especially appropriate for supplying socializing experiences 
through exhibits, fairs, science congresses, assembly programs, clubs, 
field trips, and projects. These activities can well become a core of 
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fascinating participatory experiences, designed to fill in gaps of cover- 
age toward adequate life adjustment. 

2. Science magazines and science books appropriate for the school library 
or classrooms are abundant and are steadily improving in quality. 
Browsing should be encouraged to attract interest in items related to 
student problems. Keeping up with current science offers stimulating 
avenues for creating awareness to problems affecting wholesome living 
for the pupils. 


M. The importance of visual aids and auditory aids: 

1. We are approaching a new era of science appropriate for life adjust- 
ment through televised science, radio transmitted science, specially 
prepared films, bulletins, and pamphlets. 

2. The possibilities for using opaque projection of teacher-pupil prepared 
materials are unlimited. Such projection is efficient and effective in 


providing experiences for life adjustment. 


N. Vocational guidance: 

1. The exploration of vocational possibilities in science work yields in- 
teresting and satisfying experiences and offers extended areas of con- 
sideration for youth. These can well be an integral part of any 
life-adjustment program. 


O. Free or inexpensive materials : 

1. Hundreds of industrial organizations are resuming the practice, cur- 
tailed during the war, of preparing free or inexpensive pamphlets, 
models, specimens, and raw materials for distribution to assist in 
learning situations. The socializing experiences of planning for these 


materials and utilizing them by pupil committees offers remarkable 
opportunities. 


Improving Science Instruction—A number of possibilities have 
been suggested for the improvement of science teaching for life ad- 
justment. By way of summary, the following statements may help 
to build some rather concrete, though fairly general, points to con- 


sider for the improvement of science instruction for better education 
for life adjustment. 


1. Have available a variety of textbooks on the subject in order to 
select better applications, better and more appropriate organiza- 
tion, and to appeal to a wider variety of pupil interests. 

2. Keep student committees active in collecting enrichment mate- 
rials of interest which deal with topics in life adjustment con- 
cepts. 

3. Capitalize on the socializing experiences found in properly 
planned field trips, excursions, exhibits, and science fairs. 


4. Use the science club to explore and build interest in life adjust- 
ment topics. 


Give | 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


i: 


18. 
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. Build special folios of reference for each topic included in life 


adjustment education, and add to them any materials available 
in everyday experiences or included in popular magazines. 


. Periodically include, as interest raisers or motivation materials, 


special units on topics of life adjustment. 


. Spend an occasional class hour with reports, forums, panel dis- 


cussions, or directed browsing, attacking the problem of keeping 
up with science. 


_ Utilize an occasional class period for practice work on thought 


questions, logical reasoning exercises, and appreciation for what 
science has done and can probably do for mankind. 


. Provide more opportunity, stimulus, and facilities for worth- 


while and interesting leisure-time science activities. A good 
start can be made by improving the available selection of science 
magazines and library books. Other excellent outlets for leisure 
time include experiments which can be completed with home- 
constructed equipment, science tricks, and interesting demon- 
strations which can be done with inexpensive equipment. 
Construct abundant enrichment materials for opaque projection. 
Charts, pictures, graphs, outlines, sketches, etc., dealing with life 
adjustment can be mounted on inexpensive tagboard and used 
at convenient times for projection with a delineascope. Much of 
this material can be prepared by the students. 

Keep as a constant obj ective the growth in use of the scientific 
method for the solution of daily problems. 

Periodically review the aims and objectives for the course to 
ascertain whether or not as much is being accomplished for 
Education for Life Adjustment as is desirable. Improve the 
philosophy for selection and formulation of aims and objectives 
for the science course. 

Convert much of the approach and attack to a personal pupil 
problem-solving basis. 

At regular intervals, analyze the community, its peculiarities, its 
resources, its uniqueness, and the needs of its youth, to learn of 
possible changes needed in the instructional organization. 
Participate heavily in curriculum planning on a regional, state- 
wide, and local school basis. With the help of consultants, in- 
augurate a team to conduct curriculum planning for improve- 
ments needed. 

Keep up with what is going on in learning research, and research 
leading toward improved methodology. 

Provide for more teacher-pupil planning of materials to be 
covered and the method of attack. 

Periodically, review the education literature for materials of 
interest in science education. 
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This chapter has suggested the great contributions which each 
of the sciences can make to the secondary curriculum under their 
present forms of organization, plus the contributions which can be 
expected with certain changes in presentation or other improvements. 
Also indicated were some of the goals which can be realized when 
science courses are greatly improved and when some rather general 
suggestions are utilized. 

But even greater potentialities will be realized in the future when 
we settle down to prepare special functional units composed of appro- 
priate materials from all of the sciences, to be used along with other 
subject matter on the vital topics of home living, citizenship, voca- 
tional planning, physical and mental health, leisure activities, and 
the development of personal powers. Inevitably, through such an 
approach, related topics such as understanding social realities, im- 
proving family relations, analyzing economic systems, instilling ap- 
preciation for beauty and order in the universe become integrally 
related to problems of living. Civic problems dealing with health, 
housing, transportation and communication, along with their social 
significance are developed by utilizing science materials not to the 
exclusion of other subject matter, but in cooperation with other fields 
of knowledge. Teaching for life adjustment must be construed, as 
far as science is concerned, to mean a plan which insures that the 
information which science has to give us is used to help produce in 
our youth an exuberant, well-adjusted living. Moreover, such ad- 
justment will guarantee that our youth will render a genuine service 
along life’s pathway and will derive supreme satisfactions out of life’s 
brief but important span of activities. 

We shall thereby have a new attack on human engineering 
through ‘scientific method. The development of scientific attitudes 
will harmonize all experiences to the most efficient level of human 
development. Only thus we can hope to bridge the gap between 
scientific achievement and social awareness and responsibility. And 
only through our exploitation of teaching for life adjustment can we 
develop our greatest resource—all our American youth—and help to 
establish a world free from the war and strife so characteristic of the 
centuries of recorded history. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Should we wait until we can adequately train teachers especially for 


life adjustment, or should we launch projects in life adjustment as 
soon as possible? 


ie ws 
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2. What is meant by the statement, “Life adjustment is an island in the 
-sea of secondary curriculum” ? ; 

. What part does an understanding of group dynamics play in life 

adjustment activities? 

| What is the relationship of common learnings, general education, and 

core curriculum to life adjustment? 

Are there special implications for the type and quality of research 

needed to implement the program of life adjustment ? 

6. What are the values and limitations of various contract plans of 
instruction for life adjustment? 

7. Investigate the philosophies of the 31st and 46th yearbooks of the 

N.S.S.E. and of the P.E.A., and compare them. 

8. Analyze the philosophy and contributions of important individuals 

in science education such as Powers, Curtis, Noll, Pieper, Harap, and 

others. 

Browse among recent and current volumes of educational journals 

to ascertain science materials which weigh carefully the possibilities 

for teaching science for life adjustment. 

Become familiar with several modern and recent courses of study for 

science work in some of our educationally ‘more progressive school 

systems. i 

Determine the part science was meant to play in various types of 

curriculum such as the experience curriculum, the broad fields cur- 
riculum, the culture-epoch curriculum, and others of equally well 

defined nature. 

Learn what various schools interested in life adjustment are pro- 

posing to do with traditional science courses in order to make them 

serve more efficiently. 


Chapter 8 


TEACHING MATHEMATICS FOR LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


= 


1. Waar Martsematics Is NEEDED? 


There has never been a question as to the importance of mathe- 
matics as the basis for our social, economic, or technical progress. 
Whenever quantitative data and relationships or the facts of space 
and form are encountered, the mathematics teacher has a potential 
contribution to make. During the present period of increasing pre- 
cision in all aspects of life, the importance of this potential contribu- 
tion is becoming steadily greater. But here we are struck by the 
amazing paradox that this field of learning, which has contributed so 
richly to our culture, is one in which the average adult is relatively 
illiterate. The steadily increasing demand for competence in dealing 
‘with the quantitative problems in life has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the ability of the adult population to solve 
quantitative problems. 

This paradox has not passed unnoticed, either in the public press 
or in professional circles. One statement arising from a considera- 
tion of the problem, particularly interesting because it represents 
the combined points of view of the high school, the school of educa- 
tion, the college department of mathematics, as well as several other 
college academic departments, is incorporated in the report of the 
Fourth Humanities Conference. This Conference was sponsored 
by Stanford University, to study the place of each of the major sub- 
ject areas in liberal education. The report for each area was pre- 
pared and presented by a committee representing the groups named 
above, and was discussed in a three-hour session of the whole con- 
ference. Revisions were suggested, the committee met and acted 
on them, and revised reports were placed before the whole group, 


eh ede in Liberal Education (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1946), 
pp. 64-65. 
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which discussed and accepted or rejected them. Following are some 
excerpts from the report on mathematics : 


Society expects the liberally educated man to understand all phases of an 
issue before he reaches a decision. The citizen or his representative votes on 
the old-age pension or on price control. The consumer locates a dwelling or 
invests his savings. As citizen and consumer the liberally educated man needs 
experience in locating and interpreting the quantitative aspects of his prob- 
lems. Yet the typical curriculum of today provides almost no experience in 
one of the most potent factors of a decision, namely, quantitative interpreta- 
tions. i 

Again society expects its cultured man to have at least an introductory 
insight into each major field of thinking. . . . Liberal education wherever 
possible should broaden the appreciation and interests of the individual. The 
beauty and power of mathematics, the satisfaction that comes from solving a 
problem, the intellectual enjoyment of an exercise in logic have a real mean- 
ing in the life of the liberally educated man. The means by which mathe- 
matics can best make its contribution to liberal education is one of the major 
problems of today’s schools. 


THE NEED FOR MATHEMATICAL LITERACY 


1. Experience in Quantitative Interpretation: . . . Today most consumer 
and social issues are left to the social studies, home arts, and commercial 
classes for discussion. It is the responsibility of the social studies to develop 
an understanding of the part an activity plays in the life of mankind—its his- 
torical, cultural, and economic significance. The unique contribution of mathe- 
matics to this phase of liberal education, the recognition and use of quantitative 
data, in the study of social problems, has been neglected. i 

2. Cultural Appreciation: The basis for the appreciation of power and 
beauty of mathematics must lie in some familiarity with the various fields of 
mathematics. There is needed an insight into the part mathematics has played 
in building modern civilization, an insight into the power of mathematics to 
solve significant problems, and an insight into the uses of mathematics in the 
vocational world. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PROGRAM PLANNING 


[Here are considered: (1) The Needs of Society, (2) The Needs of the 
Individual, (3) The Unique Contribution of the Field.] 

A. Mathematics as a Way of Thinking: Mathematical symbols, formulas, 
graphs, units of measurement, and statistical expressions are examples of 
devices to facilitate mathematical thinking. . . . The increasing refinement 
of measurement in industry, and elsewhere, as well as the extended use of new 
types of maps, and definition of time zones, is typical of the increased precision 
needed in dealing with social problems. 

B. Mathematics as a Means of Communication: A quantitative idea can 
pass from one individual to another without loss of meaning only if both have 
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the ability to use or interpret quantitative modes of expression. It is interest- 
ing to note, in the literature of recent years, the growing extent to which 
familiarity on the part of the general public is assumed with numbers, and 
other symbols, formulas, charts, tables, and the terminology of counting, 
measuring, and defining of shapes, size, and position. 

C. Mathematics in Problem Solving: Every individual is constantly con- 
fronted with the necessity for solving problems. Problem solving is not, of 
course, the special province of any one field of subject matter. It is, rather, 
the concern of all science, and to a considerable extent, of all human effort. 
.. . [however] in a problem dealing with quantitative data, the processes of 
problem solving are thrown into clear relief, hence the study of the processes 
has become a major responsibility of that field. 


This is a particularly interesting definition of the role which 
mathematics must play in the intellectual and practical life of the 
citizen. It is interesting to note that the concept of liberal education 
implied in the statement goes back to the original Greek use of the 
term—the education needed by the freeman, who is to manage his 
own affairs and those of the community. If we explore this point 
of view, we see the need for a further analysis that will suggest the 
kinds of mathematical competences required of the individual in our 
society. Here we find the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission ? a useful guide. Four areas are defined in which objectives 
are to be set up—Self-Realization, Human Relationships, Economic 
Efficiency, and Civic Responsibility. Using the Commission’s point 
of view in analyzing each area, we gain some definition of the respon- 
sibilities of the mathematics classroom. Merely a casual overview of 
these areas is sufficient to reveal that mathematics has much to con- 
tribute in each. Let us examine each more closely. 


Self-Realization.—The point of view of democracy is to realize 
the potentialities of the individual. While the state exists for the 
welfare of the individual, the success of democratic procedures de- 
pends on the ability of the individual to play his part. What are 
the implications for the mathematics classroom? 


1. The ineptitude of the typical adult who is confronted with a 
problem involving fractions, percentage, or often simple computa- 
tions with whole numbers defines the outcome to some extent. The 
level of mathematical literacy required for personal and social activ- 
ities is continually rising. A mastery of the fundamental processes 
is necessary for clear thinking. 


2The Purposes of Education in Ameri : 
; A ican Dem W 3 
National Education Association). emocracy (Washington, D. c 
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2. Facility in communicating and interpreting mathematical ideas 
is continually becoming of greater importance. Public consideration 
of social and economic problems requires the use of charts, graphs, 
tables, and formulas, not to mention percentage and numbers. Effec- 
tiveness in dealing with social and economic issues, moreover, re- 
quires that the individual must be able to utilize the concepts basic 
to the quantitative mode of thinking—functional relationships, 
approximate nature of measurement, those related to statistics, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry, as well as the use of symbols. All these 
are essential in dealing with the problems of modern society. Reports 
on state and national budgets, local and foreign affairs, and various 
agencies in the field of social security illustrate the extent to which 
public competence to interpret quantitative expression of ideas is 
assumed. 


3. We can direct the growth and development of desirable and 
useful personalities. Buswell, in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics,’ has pointed out two 
responsibilities for mathematics in the field of personality. The first, 
a negative aspect, is illustrated by the feeling of inadequacy revealed 
by many adults in a mathematical situation, amounting, in many 
cases, to a strongly emotional reaction. Many college students ex- 
perience an emotional block whenever a topic requires a mathematical 
approach. This reaction may usually be attributed to unfortunate 
previous experiences in mathematics. We can never afford to over- 
look the fact that the pupil learns by wholes—he responds to the 
whole situation, and the whole pupil is involved in the learning proc- 
ess. The acquisition of a skill is unprofitable if the pupil also acquires 
an unfavorable attitude toward the field. 

The second or positive implication is the possibility of experiences 
which develop a feeling of adequacy in meeting the real situations of 
life. The feeling of competence which comes from a mastery over 
them is one of the most important personality needs of every pupil. 
The mastery of mathematical relationships is essential for making 
adjustments to many problems of this sort which occur in the life of 
the pupil. Other experiences to be encountered in adult life will be 
frustrating unless the school can provide the understanding needed 
to master appropriate and relevant mathematical relationships and 
modes of computation. In either case; the personality development 


3 Arithmetic in General Education, Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
o Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University), 
P. 5-19, 
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which comes from experience in overcoming obstacles is an important 
outcome from the mathematics class. 

Another important, though neglected, area of self-realization 
through mathematics is the leisure time and recreational aspect. 
That mathematics has other aspects than the grimly utilitarian of 
popular reputation is evidenced by the lengthy bibliographies of books 
such as Mathematical Wrinkles,* and Mathemagic.’ Experience 
with such material in the classroom reveals its value in improving 
the learning situation, in developing desirable attitudes toward the 
field, in helping to remove emotion blocks toward learning, and in 
revealing possibilities for permanent leisure time interests. 

Quantitative thinking, it appears, is becoming more and more 
fundamental in our leisure-time activities. Either as a participant 
or spectator, competence in dealing with percentages and probabilities 
is increasingly essential. Percentage of forward passes completed, 
or attempted baskets made ; probabilities that outstanding trump will 
be divided 3-3 or 4-2; whether the batter should hit away or wait 
out the “cripple pitch” ; all these and many others are questions that 
depend on mathematical concepts, and are important for a full appre- 
ciation or effective performance of our national pastimes. 


Human Relationships——The outcomes of education that go to 
make up efficient teamwork are included in this area. A democratic 
society requires that each individual develop effectiveness in group 
effort. What can we do in the mathematics class to increase his 
ability and interest in the use of democratic procedures ? 


1. We can provide him with effective instruments for group ac- 
tivity. Many of the concepts of mathematics were historically neces- 
sary for cooperation among members of society. Judd has pointed 
out ê the importance to cooperative effort of the psychology of num- 
ber, punctuality, precision, and exact thought. How could we stand- 
ardize the parts of a machine, operate a railroad or a retail store, 
or wage a war without measurement? And all of us know from 
experience how difficult it is to cooperate with the individual who 
never knows what time it is. The individual who deals quantitatively 
with his time, as well as with his other resources, is more efficient 
as an individual and as a cooperating member of a group. 


4S. I. Jones (Nashville: the author, 1929). 
5 R. V. Heath (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1933). 


„ê Charles E. Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.). 
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2. In a totalitarian state, reflective thinking would not be a de- 
sirable outcome from the educational program. There the thinking 
of the individual is done for him, and his role is to accept and comply. 
To the degree that every individual participates in determining the 
aims of public effort, as well as in planning and executing the activi- 
ties necessary for achieving them, we have a democracy. It follows, 
then, that democratic procedures are efficient to the degree that all 
individuals are capable of critical, reflective thinking. Although all 
problems are not quantitative in nature, and therefore susceptible to 
mathematical treatment, mathematics does have a general contribu- 
tion to make in throwing the processes of problem solving into clear 
relief. This is one of the most widely recognized and respected 
responsibilities of the field, and it is fortunate that we finally have 
some experimental evidence of the effectiveness of mathematics in 
developing the attitudes and abilities required for reflective thinking." 


Economic Efficiency.—The area of economic efficiency includes 
two general subareas: vocational effectiveness and consumer effec- 
tiveness. The responsibilities of the mathematics teacher in these sub- 
areas are widely accepted. The college preparatory function, which 
may be included here, has tended to overshadow all others. As for 
the special vocational aspects of mathematics, which includes sur- 
veying, navigation, and business, the problem has always been for 
the school to keep pace with industry in recognizing the applications 
of mathematics in technical and occupational problems. 

The importance of the consumer aspect of the economic area has 
not received so much recognition as the producer aspect. It is true 
that a century and a half ago, when arithmetic was being taught at 
Harvard, Adam Smith was calling attention to consumption as the 
chief end and purpose of production, and pleading for recognition of 
the consumer’s problems. Since that time the problem of getting 
the products of the economic system to its individual members in the 
amounts needed by each still remains largely unsolved. It was prob- 
ably excusable, in the past, for us to assume that if the problems of 
production were solved, the evils due to scarcity would disappear. 
Yet today the need for us to recognize the school’s responsibility for 
preparing an intelligent consumer whose tastes and styles can moti- 
vate the activities of industry, whose purchasing power and invest- 


1 For example, see Harold Fawcett’s The Nature of Proof, Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 
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ments can keep the wheels turning, and whose clear understanding 
of the responsibility and function of each unit in the economic system 
will make it possible for him to hold it to strict accountability for its 
obligations to the consumer, is greater than ever before. 

Since most of the problems of the consumer are quantitative, the 
possibilities for consumer education through mathematics are many 
and far-reaching. There is no better way of bringing about an under- 
standing of the consumer as an economic entity, with his potential 
control of production and his responsibilities for directing industry. 
Even the problems relating to leisure-time activities and intellectual 
‘advancement usually require the solution of sordid problems of family 
\finance before one can afford the expenditure of time or funds that 
is demanded. 


Civic Responsibility——The area of civic responsibility includes 
those attitudes and processes for group action that make possible the 
teamwork of democratic society. Among these attitudes, for example, 
are social sensitivity, aesthetic appreciation, and cooperation. Each 
classroom has the responsibility for directing growth in these at- 
titudes, the mathematics classroom along with the rest. Yet we may 
well ask, does the mathematics class offer possibilities for developing 
these attitudes which are not afforded by other fields? 

If we agree that a sense of group responsibility for economic secu- 
rity of the individual is an aspect of social sensitivity, the writer can 
testify that mathematics does offer such possibilities. He has ob- 
served a class in the process of acquiring that attitude during a dis- 
cussion of the mathematical problems of a family in the median 
income group, which must provide protection against economic haz- 
ards. The quantitative approach provided by mathematics removed 
the discussion from the realm of politics and prejudice, and led in- 
escapably to the conclusion that such a family was not able, through 
its individual efforts, to provide its own protection through savings. 
The implications for group responsibility were clear to each member 
of the class, and came as his own solution of the problem. 

What about aesthetic appreciations? One may be certain that 
such concepts as rhythm, proportion, balance, symmetry, and so on, 
which are essentially mathematical, are basic to certain areas of appre- 
ciation. An understanding of these concepts, while not sufficient to 
guarantee appreciation, is certainly a necessary condition. That 
many children and adults recognize and appreciate these aesthetic 
features of their environment, and yet have a distaste for mathe- 
matics, is merely evidence that these appreciations are being devel- 


oii 
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oped elsewhere, and that many of us who teach mathematics are 
missing an opportunity. 

The efficiency of the individual members of the group in the pro- 
cedures for group activity is not a guarantee of group efficiency. 
Each member of the group must have those attitudes that will lead 
to a desire for group goals and for attaining them by participation in 
democratic procedures. Cooperation exists when each member feels 
a personal share in these goals and a personal responsibility for seeing 
that they are attained. Such attitudes are the result of classroom 
activities expressly planned to develop them. To be sure, the identi- 
cal mathematical topics might be learned by pupils in a totalitarian 
state, those in a democracy, and those in a highly individualistic 
society. Yet whether there is education for leadership, for coopera- 
tion, or for competition would depend on the classroom procedures 
and social atmosphere. Our teaching techniques, in brief, must be 
chosen for developing techniques and attitudes for cooperative living. 

Thus even a casual review reveals that the objectives of mathe- 
matics must be sought in all the major areas of democratic living. 
None of the areas can be defined as the primary responsibility for 
any one field; each field must be assigned its responsibility according 
to the unique contribution it can make. Each of the other subjects 
has its own contributions to make, and cooperation among all the 
fields is thus desirable and necessary. Yet the outcomes from mathe- 
matics are so essential to every member of a democracy that no pupil 
should be deprived of the opportunity to benefit from the experiences 
it can provide. 


2. OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CURRENT CURRICULUM 


Here, then, we have some indication of what the mathematics pro- 
gram should accomplish. How is it organized for the purpose? 
How suitable is this organization for the work to be accomplished 
within it? What modifications must be accomplished if the work is 
to be effective? 

Perhaps the best portrayal of the course sequences in secondary 
school mathematics, with the purposes they should serve, is found 
in the Report of the Joint Committee. This Commission was set 


8 The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University). The final report of the Joint Commission of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America and the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 
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up under the joint auspices of the Mathematical Association of 
America and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to 
define the place of mathematics in the modern educational program, 
and to organize a mathematics curriculum for grades 7 to 14 which 
provides continuity and development. 

The value of this Report for our present purposes lies in its de- 
scription of the status quo in the curriculum, not only as to structure, 
but to function and content as well. Three segments of the curricu- 
lum are of special importance here: 


1. The seventh and eighth grade general mathematics program. 
Here the fields of arithmetic, algebra, intuitive geometry, and trig- 
_onometry are used to study life situations and to acquire sufficient 
mastery of the concepts and processes for further progress in mathe- 
matical study. The point of view of the junior high school—rec- 
ognition of individual differences, the need for orientation and 
guidance, and provision for transition to the secondary school—is 
typified in this program. 


2. The college pretechnical sequence, grades nine through twelve. 
This is the widely accepted sequence of algebra, geometry, higher al- 
gebra, trigonometry, and solid geometry that is oriented to needs in 
engineering and other scientific curricula. This sequence has received 
primary attention in curricular studies since the pioneering work of 
the Committee of Ten. 

The prestige of these national committees, and the carefulness 
with which they carried through their studies and made their reports, 
has led to a wide acceptance for their findings. The fact that their 
findings were largely directed toward the articulation of high school 
and college has given prestige to the college preparatory sequence 
with which they were chiefly concerned. Perhaps it is largely for 
this reason that in the high school of today the technical college pre- 
paratory sequence is thought of as the normal sequence for pupils 
studying mathematics. The burden of proof is on the school when 
it comes to guiding a pupil into any other mathematical sequence, 


even though only a minority of high school pupils have any intention 
of going on to college. 


3. Mathematics for general education above grade eight. For 
the student who is not going to college, general mathematics in the 
high school now holds a recognized place in all curriculum reports. 
While there is no precise agreement as to appropriate content or 
procedures, since these must wait upon experimental verification, the 
purposes are recognized to be those that will provide the citizen with 
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mathematical competences needed for personal and social efficiency 
in meeting the problems of life. 

Recent literature tends to an increasing agreement with the Re- 
port of the Joint Commission ° in stressing emphasis on each of two 
purposes: the mathematical and the social. 


The Mathematical Purposes.—These include mastery of the fun- 
damental processes and concepts, with ability to apply them. The 
mathematical scope may be summarized as follows: 


1. Content 
1.1 Arithmetic—fundamental operations, measurement, social 
problems, and other applications including business and con- 
sumer 
1.2 Graphic representation—statistical and functional 
1.3 Algebra—signed numbers, symbolic representation, general- 
izing a problem, solution by equation 
1.4 Trigonometry—scale drawings, similarity, 3 trigonometric 
ratios 
1.5 Geometry—geometric forms 
2. General Purpose 
2.1 To correct arithmetic weaknesses of lower grades 
2.2 Provide mathematics needed for other high school subjects 
2.3 Provide a fairly broad mathematical training needed by all 


pupils 


The Social Purposes.—These are mainly informational in char- 
acter, designed to provide an understanding of the activities or situa- 
tions in which the applications of mathematics arise. “...there 
should be much more work involving such topics as home owning, 
mortgages, ... and the like....The information that the pupil re- 
ceives may be more important than the benefit derived from the com- 
putation.” Two general types of topics are in wide use as the result 
of the above purposes. These are the social topics, whose purpose 
is to provide information and understanding of an important in- 
stitution or activity, and the mathematical topics, designed to provide 
mastery of the manipulations and mathematical relationships involved 
in a mathematical process or concept. Examples of a social topic 
recently suggested are: social security, federal support for education, 
and the various consumer topics. Examples of the mathematical 
topics are: measurement, formulas and equations, how we use tri- 
angles, and how we use graphs. 


9 Ibid., p. 101. 
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There are several unsatisfactory aspects of this arrangement for 
the general student : 


1. The meagerness of the offering. Not only is a year’s offering 
inadequate for the purpose, but it also makes no provision for apply- 
ing mathematical concepts and processes to increasingly mature 
situations. The Humanities Conference recommended a four-year 
sequence,*’ but the actual length of the sequence probably must be 
settled experimentally. 


2. The necessity for making a decision in the ninth grade between 
general mathematics and the college preparatory sequence. This 
raises some interesting alternatives: Do not college students require 
mathematics for citizenship responsibilities, or can it be demonstrated 
that the college preparatory sequence affords preparation in the re- 
quired competences ? 


3. The problem of guidance. In actual practice, the guidance into 
algebra or general mathematics is based on intelligence and achieve- 
ment rather than on the need for college preparation, since the latter 
is usually rather indefinite. This casts a stigma on general mathe- 
matics, and renders it unacceptable to teachers and students alike. It 
was to meet this difficulty that the Joint Commission offered an al- 
ternative plan of organization, with general mathematics required 
for all in the ninth grade, and algebra deferred to grade ten. 

A consideration, however brief, of the nature and importance of 
the problem makes it clear that a mathematical sequence must be 
set up for the general student which will be a continuation of the 
work begun in Grades VII and VIII. This will be the normal ex- 
pectancy for all students. Courses required for groups of students 
with special needs, whether college preparatory or vocational, should 
be organized whenever the need is evident. The Humanities Con- 
ference recognized this problem clearly : 


In any large high school, several groups of pupils will be found who have 
needs in common beyond those required for liberal education. Commonly in- 
cluded here are the business preparatory students, the vocational students, and 
the college preparatory students planning on a technical education. These 
students should be segregated so that their programs may be planned definitely 
and explicitly for them. The introduction of general students into these 
programs in the past has resulted either in lowering standards to the point 
where the general student can succeed, or in the frustration of the general 
student by the continual facing of failure,11 


5 Pile ret é ; TEPE 
n ee ene if Liberal Education (Stanford: Stanford University Press), p. 69. 
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Before proceeding to a further consideration of the sequence for 
general students of mathematics, we need to examine further the 
kinds of experiences to be incorporated in the program. 


3. EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES 


Whatever the curricular pattern, pupil competences are achieved 
through experiences in the classrooms. What kinds of experiences 
have been found effective in preparing pupils to use mathematics 
in their thinking, in communicating, and in problem solving? 
Clearly, before this can be answered, each desired outcome of major 
importance must be defined clearly and pursued explicitly as suck. 
While the outcomes implied above have been widely accepted, it has 
been too often assumed that the routine activities of the classroom 
will automatically bring them about. Rather than scan superficially 
a wide variety of possible classroom activities, it will be more useful 
here to consider a few examples of practices of demonstrated value, 
stating categorically the principles they illustrate. 


1. Outcomes should be sought explicitly in the area of quantitative 
thinking. Classroom experiences should be planned to include group 
thinking and discussion of important current problems on which 
quantitative data must be collected and interpreted. A number of 
classes followed the 1948 election campaign, making extensive use of 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and other current materials. 
This was necessary because the questions dealt with current statistics, 
real wages, income and price levels, election statistics (including 
polls), and other quantitative aspects of current affairs. Questions 
were raised in class, and the pupils carried on research to collect the 
facts. Fortune, United States News, and various business periodicals 
contained splendid examples of graphic presentation of information. 
Teachers and pupils made wide use of such materials, to secure both 
the original data and examples which showed how data can be ar- 
ranged and presented to the reader. Such devices as tables (causes 
of automobile accidents, taxation, investments, employment) ; graphs 
(registration of voters for past years contrasted with the number 
voting, cost of living, popularity of presidential candidates) ; and 
measures of central tendency (incomes, employment, population 
trends) were used to present ideas to the reader or listener. Finally, 
in concluding a study of statistics, the classes considered the matter 
of drawing conclusions from the data. The pupils were made aware 
of the assumptions implied in political speeches, advertising, and 
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radio surveys. It was easy for them to see why one should not read 
beyond the data or draw conclusions not justified by the data. 


2. Outcomes must be sought in the field of quantitative communi- 
cation. A pupil is motivated to develop effective means of communi- 
cation when he has important ideas to communicate and is concerned 
with the completeness and precision with which they are communi- 
cated. The problem is first to arouse the pupil’s interest in some 
quantitative ideas to such an extent that he wishes to communicate 
them, and then to help him acquire effective mathematical techniques. 

In a certain junior-senior high school it was discovered that 
some faculty members were apparently setting such time-consuming 
home assignments that other teachers hesitated to add to what ap- 
peared to be a full load. Before taking any action it was desirable to 
find out how much time pupils were actually spending in home study. 

The question was raised in a ninth grade class, and the pupils 
suggested a survey. The question of validity was discussed, and the 
pupils were confident that results would be dependable if the time 
they spent over a two-week period was reported by general cate- 
gories, with provision for “miscellaneous.” A proposal was drawn 
up and general acceptance of the idea secured at an assembly. The 
forms were prepared and the results tabulated separately for boys, 
girls, classes, and grade-point indices. Answers were sought on 
such questions as: 


What were the differences between boys and girls in the time they 
spent on study, social affairs, shows, etc. ? 
What were the differences at various class levels? 


What were the differences in the various levels of grade point 
average? 


The results were so striking that the class immediately desired 
to publicize them so as to secure the interest and understanding of 
the entire school. The data, when finally presented on the school 


bulletin board, were a source of interest to pupils and of value to the 
staff. 


3. Understanding of the social importance of mathematics and in- 
terest in the social uses of mathematical concepts are outcomes which 
should be explicitly sought. General mathematics courses commonly 
include the study of such topics as public and private enterprise, prob- 
lems of the consumer, and technical, social, and personal uses of 
mathematics both in adult life and in the life of the pupil. If these 
topics are to be alive and timely, much of the basic material must be 
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drawn from current problems. The textbook plays a large and im- 
portant part in the general planning of the course, but the introduc- 
tion and conclusion of a topic are often better interpreted in their 
relation to the current scene. 

An illustration of this type of planning may be seen when a current 
approach is used in teaching percentage. In one classroom, on the 
opening day, the pupils brought newspapers to class and each spent 
the period finding five articles which dealt with quantitative ideas. 
These articles were discussed and those that dealt with percentage 
were selected for further consideration. Using these selected articles 
as a basis, the discussion dealt with the question, “For what purpose 
was percentage used in each article?” A bulletin board was organ- 
ized during the succeeding days, the class contributing to it news- 
paper and periodical items that dealt with percentage. Each article 
was studied to determine whether percentage was used correctly or 
incorrectly. In an amazing number of cases, percentage was either 
intentionally or unintentionally used in an incorrect or misleading 
fashion. 

This led to a study of the nature of percentage and into the utiliza- 
tion of the textbook. How is percentage used correctly? What is its 
relation to decimals and fractions? What is the most efficient method 
of carrying out the computations? What level of competence is 
necessary to use them properly? An assignment of activities was 
made and a test planned to determine how important is percentage 
in business and industry and what are some of its other uses. As a 
summarizing activity, each pupil reported on “the use of percentage 
in my favorite activity.” 

4. Consummatory aims should be recognized as important, and 
be explicitly defined and pursued. Interests, appreciations, and at- 
titudes which are important as ends in themselves cannot be achieved 
incidentally. Opportunities must be sought explicitly. While the 
importance of consummatory aims has long been recognized, the 
utilitarian outcomes have commonly taken precedence. Classroom 
procedures which are adapted to utilitarian outcomes are not usually 
adequate for consummatory outcomes. Clarity of purpose is essen- 
tial to the achievement of aims, whether they be utilitarian or con- 
summatory. 

While every mathematical topic offers opportunity for develop- 
ment of appreciations, the most neglected area, from this standpoint 
and others, is in experimental geometry. In field work in indirect 
measurement, for example, such outcomes as the following are pos- 
sible : 
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Appreciation of the power of mathematics in such situations as 
measuring inaccessible distances. 

Appreciation of the power of more advanced mathematics in in- 
creasing the economy and precision of measurement. 

Interest in the instruments and techniques of measurement. 

Understanding the nature of error of measurement, and the ap- 
proximate nature of measurement. 


Shuster and Bedford, in their Field Work in Mathematics,’* have 
outlined many practical aspects of outdoor work in geometry. It 
may be of interest to review a few of the procedures involved in class- 
work of this sort, recently observed in a seventh grade. 

Following experiences in constructing a triangle, given two angles 
and the included side, the question was raised as to measuring the 
distance from home base on the ball field back of the school to a point 
across the creek. Interest in this question led to discussion of pos- 
sible (and impossible) methods of securing a measurement. A rough 
sketch on the blackboard revealed home base, first base, and the 
target as three points that might be vertices of a triangle, with the 
known distance from home to first. From there on the activity fol- 
lowed these lines : 


a) Analyzing the problem, reducing it to a triangle construction. 
What measurements are needed, and how are they made? 

b) Securing of the needed measurements, with improvised procedures 
for the angle measurements. 

c) Completion of the drawings, and calculation of the desired measure- 
ments. 

d) Discussion of the general application of the technique, and the 
nature of the instruments used in practice. The emphasis here was on 
interest and appreciation, rather than on development of skill and refined 
precision. 

e) Organization of the class into teams to secure data on other prob- 
lems, with improved instruments. (An effective homemade transit is 
simple to construct.) 


As the pupils acquire more advanced mathematical processes they 
become interested in repeating the measurements more precisely. An 
interesting sidelight is the relatively high degree of precision that is 
possible with a homemade transit and scale drawing, even when com- 
pared with the precision possible with an engineer’s transit and trig- 
onometric solution. 


Ri : $ i 
Pe eae en and N. Bedford, Field Work in Mathematics (New York: 
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For many of the pupils there may have been instrumental values 
for later technical and engineering courses. In general, however, 
the projects and discussions were directed toward consummatory in- 
terests and appreciations, rather than an insistence on the degree of 
manipulatory skill essential to the utilitarian values. 


5. Classroom planning and procedures should take into account 
the characteristics essential to a good learning situation. These in- 
clude the importance of readiness, the necessity of pupil interest and 
purpose, the value of concrete experiences as the basis for discovering 
mathematical meanings and abstract generalizations, the usefulness 
of the number system as the pattern for meaningful learning, and 
the avoidance of verbalism through a planned development from 
the concrete to the abstract. 

In taking into account these and other attributes of an effective 
learning situation—in teaching a mathematical concept, for example 
—the activities may be planned to follow some such sequence as 
shown in the flow chart on page 172. 

The application of this sequence may readily be seen in the de- 
velopment of the percentage topic above, if we let numbers indicate 
the order of the experiences : 


1. The teacher would have made sure of the skills of decimal com- 
putation and fractions, either formally or informally, before em- 
barking on the topic. 

2. The newspapers are brought to class and the applications dis- 
cussed. 

3. With the bulletin board as the focus, a variety of ‘applications is 
studied. 

4. The questions directed to the abstract concept are introduced . 
How is percentage used correctly? What level of competence is 
needed to use it properly ? 

5. With the textbook as a basis, the processes are studied and the 
manipulations mastered. 

6. The life applications are identified : How important is percentage 
in business and everyday life? How is it used in your favorite 
activity ? 


Sometimes the sequence is completed in a single topic, sometimes 
it may extend over a number of years. For example, the concept of 
general numbers, as utilized in the formula, may have its beginning 
in the middle grades, when the formula is used informally as the 
abbreviation for a rule. Through the eighth grade it is used in many 
situations significant to the pupil as a means for conveniently stating 
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FLOW CHART 


DEVELOPMENT OF A MATHEMATICAL CONCEPT OR PROCESS 


Order of Experiences 


1. | Pupil, equipped with certain con- 
cepts, skills, and interests 


2. | Is confronted with a significant 
situation requiring the use of a 
new concept or process which he 
is ready to improvise, 


3. | Which concepts or processes are 
then utilized in other and differ- 
ent, significant problem situations, 


4. | Until his confidence in and need 
for the concept or process justifies 
study of its nature and value, 


5. | Acquiring skill and accuracy in its 
manipulation, 


And then exploring and utilizing 
its life applications, to discover 
their identifying characteristics. 


The Teachers Responsibility 


To study each pupil, and determine his 
readiness for new experiences and con- 
cepts. 


To arouse interest in a problem situa- 
tion important to the pupil, and direct 
his efforts in devising methods to 
master it. 


To provide a variety of interesting and 
important situations having the process, 
or concept as a common element, with 
focus of attention on the situation. 


To shift attention to the concept or 
process, studying its nature, relation to 
the number system, and importance. 


To be sure that understanding precedes 
drill, and that drill is handled effec- 
tively. 


To provide real life experiences which 
call for the use of the concept or proc- 
ess, rather than depending on chance 
“transfer of training.” 


relationships which exist among the variables. In the latter part of 
the eighth grade, or the beginning of the ninth, the formula itself is 
studied. Why has it been useful in these situations? How can a 
given formula be manipulated to make it useful for various situa- 
tions? How can you set up a new formula, and use it to solve prob- 


lems? 


This is the appropriate time to develop manipulative skill, 


and use the formula in new situations. 
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An examination of the sequence reveals that many of our dif- 
ficulties of the past have been due to the omission of one or more 
steps, thus handicapping those pupils who need guidance through the 
total learning process. If the teacher concentrates the pupils’ atten- 
tion only on the first three steps, dealing exclusively with social situa- 
tions and never with mathematical meaning, we have the incidental 
type of learning which never eventuates in an understanding of 
mathematical relationships, or the meaning of concepts and processes, 
except in those exceptional cases where water can rise higher than 
its source. 

More frequently, the study of the process begins at step 4, and 
ends at step 5. This is particularly the case in a course where the 
text is the only learning material. The process or concept then has 
significance only for those pupils who have an appropriate back- 
ground of personal experience to draw on, while for the rest the 
manipulations become verbalisms. The ability to apply the process 
to life situations, instead of being explicitly developed in step 6, is left 
to a statistically improbable, and operationally undefined, “transfer 
of training.” 


4, EVENTUAL REORGANIZATION 


We have seen that logic dictates that the mathematical sequence 
designed for life adjustment should eventually be included in the’ 
educational program for all pupils. If any sizable group of pupils 
needs a special type of mathematical preparation for college or a vo- 
cation, such preparation should be provided separately, without in- 
terference with the general program. The necessity for applying 
mathematical methods to situations of the increasingly mature de- 
mands that the sequence for general education run through a period 
of years. The actual length of the final program must be determined 
through experience and experiment. Such an experimental approach 
has three aspects which require separate and combined attention: 


1. What competences are to be provided by means of the sequence? 
These must be based on the needs of the citizen in our society. 
Their general nature was noted in the opening of this chapter, but 
sufficient detail to serve in planning a course requires further care- 
ful study. 

2. What kinds of experiences will provide these necessary compe- 
tences? These must be adapted to the competences desired, and 
to the nature of the pupils. Our classroom activities in the past 
have not been adequate from either point of view. We have seen 
some of the implications of a genuine acceptance of such aims as 
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thinking, communicating, and appreciation. Limitations of space 
have prevented our examining the implications of the presence of 
nonverbal pupils, whose experiences must incorporate action and 
experimentation in fact, rather than in words. 

3. Do the experiences provide the needed competences; if so, to 
what extent? The courses must be accompanied by a compre- 
hensive program of evaluation, so that the experiences may be 
continually revised for greater effectiveness. Only in this way 
can we decide what works. In the past, our curriculum construc- 
tion has too frequently proceeded on an a priori basis: We need 
to provide this competence, therefore, that experience is appro- 
priate. Such procedure is unscientific and is usually ineffective. 
The experience must be tentative until proved by evaluation. 


Thus, with a broader viewpoint of what constitutes the mathe- 
matical competence required for effective citizenship, and a more 
imaginative concept of the kinds of experiences which should con- 
stitute the mathematics curriculum, we must proceed to plan a se- 
quence that will be challenging and interesting not only to the verbal 
pupil who can readily grasp the principles and generalizations of 
abstract mathematics, but also to the practical-minded pupil who 
must deal with things rather than with words, For the first time in 
history we shall very soon have, in the American secondary school, 
those who will enter all walks of life in the next generation. Pro- 

“viding them with mathematical competence is a matter of vital im- 
portance. 


Proniems vor STUDY, INvestication, AND Discussion 


1. “Mathematics as a Means of Communication” was stressed in the 
Report of the Humanities Conference. From newspapers, periodicals 
rer other sources compile a selection of examples that would be suit- 
ral a bulletin board display on “Communicating Mathematical 

2. “Mathematics was ty Time Activities” is a point not widely recog- 
nized, were going to present this id : 

s Èy- Es ie ra E : ea to a lay group 
Recreational mathematics has many important appreciations in the 

‘ attitudes, providi edial practice, and 
breaking down emotional blocks, Prepare a bibliograoin ie 

; teacher might Sind toh, repare a bibliography that the 

» In the area of civic responsibility the Educational Policies Commissi 

4 h ga See ssion 
included the obligation of the individual to participate in solving the 
problems faced by society. The quantitative nature of many of these 
problems was not in the discussion in this chapter. Can you 
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suggest several that have been faced by our society recently that de- 
mand “mathematical literacy” ? 

5. The curricular arrangement and guidance of pupils in ninth grade 
mathematics offers many difficult problems for teachers, administra- 
tors, and pupils. Questions which must be faced are: 

a) Is general mathematics required of all, or elective? 

b) If the latter, what is the basis for guiding a given student? 

c) Is the course in general mathematics a drill course, or is it mathe- 
matics for general education ? 

d) Does it have prestige with pupils and teachers? Study the offer- 
ings in a high school and report the answers to these questions, 

6. Consummatory aims—interests, appreciation, and attitudes—are 
among the most neglected in the mathematics classroom, List some 
topics that would be suitable for use in developing such aims. 

7. Using the Flow Chart, show what activities a teacher might use in 
developing concepts such as angle, symmetry, positive and negative 
numbers, 


Chapter 9 
MUSIC FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


At about the same time that the Seven Cardinal Objectives of 
Education were being introduced, music educators were coining the 
phrase “Music for Every Child and Every Child for Music.” Just 
as educators in general have failed to accomplish the complete realiza- 
tion of the objectives of health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, and ethical character, so have they failed to bring music to 
every child and bring every child to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music. 

In the earlier chapters of this book, reasons were suggested which 
in some measure help to explain why our schools have fallen short 
of the goals which have seemed both logical and important. It seems 
desirable that we should examine the inadequacy of our present 
musical developments as a preliminary to making suggestions which 
can improve the situation. 


a 


1. Bastc OBSTACLES 


Narrow Range of Interest and Background.— Music teachers 
have been trained in patterns which accent musical accomplishments 
rather than problems of pupil adjustment. Within the colleges and 
conservatories of music, the argument will always go on as to the 
best education which a music teacher should receive. Most of the 
teachers who teach our Prospective music teachers are themselves 
men and women whose greatest interest lies in fields which are mu- 
sical rather than educational. The result is that the younger school 
teachers of music are often unaware of the social and broad psy- 
chological implications of their teaching. 
= Furthermore, the typical music education curriculum attempts to 
cover too much ground in too short a time. The prospective music 
teacher receives a general background in music which approximates 
in credit hours the average “major” in an academic field. To this 
must be added work in applied music which again tends to approxi- 
mate the number of credits required in many other teaching fields. 

176 
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Thus, because the “music major,” as a course of study, requires 
roughly twice as much work within the major field as do most 
other courses of study, some other things are sacrificed. To this 
very real problem there must be added the consideration that the 
interests of musicians tend to turn toward their musical activities at 
the expense of their knowledge of the greater problems of educa- 
tion. 

In a recent study made by the author of this chapter, the follow- 
ing unsolicited comment was made relative to the education of music 
teachers : 


In my experience supervising student teachers I have found most of them 
sadly deficient in a workable philosophy of teaching music in particular, and 
teaching in general. The typical music student-teacher has a vague notion 
that he is to develop virtuoso organizations in the public school so that he will 
be advanced to a well-paid “college job” where everyone already knows how 
to play or sing, and where he can “take it easy” and leave the real work of 
teaching up to a corps of assistants.? 


At the convention of the Music Educators National Conference 
at St. Louis in 1944, one of the committees brought in the following 
report, which was adopted by that conference: 


The committee believes that secondary music teachers have become so in- 
volved with the training and performance of the talented minority that we 
have overlooked the more general music interests of the remaining majority 
of less talented but equally deserving pupils. We do not favor any decrease 
in standards of performance or repertoire already established, but we do urge 
our profession to broaden its viewpoint as to the real function of music in a 
democratic and educationally sound high school program. 

We feel we must relate our subject to the general educational plan and not 
maintain an aloof attitude that continues to label us as special subject teachers. 
We must teach music as a fundamental part of our American way of life so 
that when our pupils graduate they will have the resource of their musical 
interest and experience to add stability and enrichment to their everyday life 
experiences. The high school music program must be shared by all and not 
subsidized as a luxury subject for the selected few. Our administrators, school 
boards, and communities must be led to see that in music we have a basic and 
deeprooted cultural expression that can strengthen and vitalize the spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual, and creative capacities of all our people.? 


Before we can make the progress which we should make toward 
giving the benefits of music to all the students of our schools—and 


1 Oliver Cook, Supervisor of Music, Charlotte, N. C. tA 4 
2 C. H. Dennis, “A Changed Emphasis for Music Education,” California Journal 


of Secondary Education, XIX (May, 1944), pp. 255-58. 
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that means to all the citizens of our country—we must do a better 
job of developing within the present teaching profession an improved 
conception of its opportunities and obligations. And we must also 
make better provision for introducing our prospective teachers to 
the wealth of pleasure and satisfaction which can come to them from 
sources other than the virtuosity of their musical performances. 


It is not desirable and perhaps not possible to relinquish to any great ex- 
tent the advanced position which has been achieved. What can be done is for 
the music teacher to enlarge his area of interest to include the 80 per cent of 
the student body whose needs are not being met at present. Once the obliga- 
tion to consider them is accepted, ways of doing so will present themselves.® 


Satisfaction with the Status Quo.—It is difficult to persuade some 
persons that shortcomings do exist in a situation which produces the 
admirable results now being secured through the music work in many 

‘schools. The band movement which has spread into most schools 
during the past twenty-five years has succeeded in developing bands 
which are usually the pride of both the school and the community. 

During this same period we have witnessed the widespread develop- 
ment of the a cappella chorus as a competent, artistic, musical organ- 
ization. It is only too true that musical groups of this type include 
too small a fraction of the total school population, yet by the very 
virtue of their excellence they work in favor of the perpetuation 
of the system which has developed them. The music teachers realize 
that they could not possibly increase the size of these groups to the 
point where they would be all-inclusive; the school administrators 
are satisfied to leave well enough alone; the parents of the children 
who are in the favored group are proud, while the parents of all those 
who are excluded are reluctant to believe that more public money 
should be spent upon music in the schools, Indeed, they are sus- 
ceptible to the conviction that music is a frill. 

There is at least one other major reason why the existing situa- 
tion is regarded as satisfactory: the cost of providing an expanded 
program. The average music teacher is notoriously overworked be- 
cause, for the most part, he does try to take care of as many students 
as possible. But if the program is to be extended, the first change 
that will have to be made is to provide additional instructional help 
me administrator tends to resist this, the school board tends to lay 

we're getting along well enough as is,” and the taxpayers tend to 
be opposed to any increase in the cost of education. Here again we 


3 Ibid. 
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see the effects of the general failure in the past to convince people 
that music is a justifiable expense, and that an increase in the pro- 
vision for music would be justifiable. The expense might well be 
rather discouraging, since it would involve not only instructional help, 
but also additional space, and additional equipment. If the band 
program is extended so that every student can have a chance to play 
in the band it may entail the purchase of a considerable number of 
very expensive instruments for the use of those children whose eco- 
nomic situation will not permit them to buy their own. 

Both the music teacher and the administrator may be overlooking 
their strongest source of support, the parents of the neglected chil- 
dren. Convince these parents that their children have the right to 
an equal musical education and that their children can profit from 
a musical education, and a powerful force is set in motion. Many a 
farsighted bandmaster has found out that a “Band Parents Club” can 
accomplish more in a year than either the teacher, the administrator, 
or the parents themselves, ever expected. If music is valuable for 
some students it is probably valuable for many students. If this can 
be demonstrated to the teacher, to the administrator, and to the 
parents, the lethargy which inhibits accomplishment can be over- 
come. 


Conflict in Basic Theory.—There is a third obstacle, one which 
arises from a conflict in educational theories. According to one 
group of educational theorists, music is a decorative art, something 
which marks the “cultured” man, but which has little place in the 
lives of those who will not be members of the more select circles of 
society. This group feels that music is out of place in the school, 
that those who wish to be musically literate should study music out- 
side of the school situation and that it is not the function of the 
school to provide all types of experience for all students. 

The United States has committed itself to a democratic theory of 
life which implies opportunities for the manysided development of 
every individual. There was a time, not so long ago, when the high 
school was a school for a favored segment of society. During this 
period the schools were controlled by school boards which were 
drawn from that same segment. Today a secondary education is the 
expected and accepted right of every child, and every child has a right 
to an education of the same caliber, which includes contact with the 
riches of the fine arts. 

A second group of theorists still wish to build a school curriculum 
around subject matter, believing that the acquisition of knowledge is 
the primary function of the school. A third group looks upon the 
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high school as either a vocational school or a college preparatory 
school. In either case, music is a nonessential. 

This list of obstacles might be extended almost indefinitely. But 
enough has probably been said to indicate that before we can make 
any significant progress in using music as a tool for Life Adjustment 
we must do a better job of “selling” the benefits of music. 


2. Tue PorentiaL EpucationaL VALurs or Music 


The Value of Discipline—In recent years, education has wit- 
nessed a peculiar conflict over the meaning and the place of discipline. 
The confusion in thinking has come about because of the increased 
awareness of the limitations of the older theories of formal discipline. 
As we have learned to question the values originally credited to for- 
mal discipline of the mental faculties (or transfer of training) we 
have tended to assume that discipline itself was not desired. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Every adult must be a disciplined 
person; that is a prerequisite for satisfactory economic, social, politi- 
cal, and spiritual adjustment. We must also recognize the fact 
that discipline, to be effective, must be something which is learned. 
It cannot be an arbitrarily imposed standard of behavior without hav- 
ing in it the seeds for its own disintegration. To develop a disciplined 
adult we must train a child by using patterns which involve situations 
that lead to the acceptance of standards and habits of disciplined 
action, 

One of the major responsibilities of education lies in providing 
opportunities for the acquisition of discipline. Since society has seen 
fit to delegate much of this responsibility to the school, as the agent 
of society, the school has the obligation to provide means for practic- 
ing the learning of discipline. The ordinary classroom situation is 


limited range of problems to be solved. On the other hand, music 


combines the two major types of discipline into a unified whole. Mu- 
sic requires the personal 


tivity. It should not be implied that music alone possesses these 
possibilities, but it does p 


many other activities, and offers them to every child. 
Because we wish every student to learn the fundamentals of dis- 
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his or her part in a cooperative endeavor. Perhaps the part involves 
playing the clarinet, or singing soprano in the glee club; whatever the 
form of the activity, the fact remains that each participant is develop- 
ing himself as an individual and as a member of a group. 

The process of living and the process of adjusting to the many 
pressures of modern civilization are both continuous. Our use of 
the term “Commencement” implies that at a certain point in a per- 
son’s life studying, or education, stops and adult living starts. Ac- 
tually, if “living” and “education” are divorced, both suffer. Learn- 
ing to live with people, to work and play with them, ig a fundamental 
requirement for a happy and successful adjustment to the social and 
economic pressures of life. Learning can be carried on in such a way 
that the process itself is pleasant, but whether pleasant or unpleasant 
the acquired habits and attitudes become a fundamental part of the 
personality of the learner. Musical activities do provide channels 
through which pleasant learning of the essentials of social relation- 
ships can take place. Personal discipline has to be learned as an 
essential of personal development and as an essential of life adjust- 
ment. Musical activities are means for presenting both the problems 
and the solutions of these problems in experience. 

Jacques Barzun in his Teacher in America says that it is impos- 
sible to teach responsibility and democracy because they are not sub- 
jects at all but attitudes which must be slowly developed. It is 
quite impossible to develop these attitudes in situations to which they 
are foreign. Democracy gives to each man his place in the scheme of 
things, and grants him his importance in that place. The bass horn 
player, or the piccolo player, the bassoonist or the saxophonist, are 
recognized as important, contributing members of the whole democ- 
racy of a band. Each player has to learn to play his instrument, 
each player has to learn to play his part. Each individual has to 
arrange his time schedule so as to find practice time and rehearsal 
time. Each individual has to learn to be ready to do his job when 
the time comes. In a professional musical organization a player 
would be expected to do these things because his pay check depended 
upon it. In a fascist state he would do these things because he was 
told to do them, But in our schools today music is usually a com- 
pletely voluntary activity. A student plans his time and uses his 
ability and his energy to become part of an organization which be- 
comes a successful entity because of the cooperation of the individuals 
in it. This is democracy. Discipline, responsibility, citizenship, are 
all essentials of democracy and they have to be learned by each mem- 
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ber of society. The school musical organizations provide experi- 
ences through which this essential learning can take place. 


The Value of Quality of Life and Living.— 

If universal ability to read and write were an adequate means of maintain- 
ing peace, the first and second world wars would not have occurred. Literate 
people made the great and terrible wars of the 20th century. Fundamental 
education for all will not automatically bring peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. The kind and quality of education, more even than its distribution and 
quantity, determine whether it is a force for good or evil.* 


By “kind and quality” we do not mean better courses in physics 
or more complete courses in chemistry; rather, we mean attention 
to those spiritual, aesthetic, moral values which determine the quality 
of the life which any individual leads. There is probably no one sub- 
ject which has been more consistently concerned, throughout the 
ages, with the expression of the ideals, the hopes, the frustrations of 
man, than has music. Beethoven sets Schillers “Ode to Joy” to 
music in his Ninth Symphony, the French Revolutionists sang the 
stirring message of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity in the ‘“Marseil- 
laise” ; the meaning of faith is embodied in a thousand sacred songs; 
the happiness of love is told in the intricate music of Brahms’ “Lieb- 
eslieder,” in Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” and in the simple folk songs 
of every nationality. All the pains and pleasures of life are given 
expression in the spirituals of the American Negro. Freedom, duty, 
the love of God, the brotherhood of man, beauty, goodness, truth... 
complete the list as you will. Some man in music has glorified every 
ideal which should or could add to the quality of life. We must in- 
clude in the education which every child should receive some contact 
with the concepts which add meaning to life, which add richness to 
living, which make adjustment to the conflicts and stresses of normal 
maturity possible. 

i yee ae Onan have Here the study of literature 
See es on justified its inclusion on the basis 
Sa eae = ts into contact with the best and most 
a es 
methods which have been devel di e recien a 
cates Dee ee ope E the expression of beauty and 
existence is not the She ae. ae ee a ag ri 

a democratic society.’ Economic suf- 


4 William G. Carr, “Education for Peace of Earth.” 
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ficiency, at any social level or in any type of work, is not the sole 
objective of life. Education should be able to open doors so that 
every student can see opportunities for personal growth, self-develop- 
ment, and enriched living. 

The writer will always remember the thrill of conviction and con- 
secration which ran through an audience of twelve thousand teachers 
as they listened to a group of two thousand high school pupils sing 
the closing lines of the Fred Waring arrangement of Julia Ward 
Howe’s “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” : 


In the beauty of the lilies 

Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom 

that transfigures you and me; 


As He died to make men holy 
let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


The Value of Music for Mental Health.—In recent years the 
quickened tempo of economic and social activity has been exerting a 
pressure on the people of this country which has resulted in an alarm. 
ing increase in the number of cases of mental disturbance. 


Mental health is an emotional and mental condition which is characterized 
by thought and behavior patterns which are satisfying to the individual and 
in reasonable harmony with the group of which he is a member. Life is a 
series of adjustments between the living organism and its social and physical 
environment. Failure on the part of the individual to make adequate adjust- 
ments to his physical environment results in physical disability and impotence. 
The inability of the individual to adjust to his social environment results in 
_ the impairment of his personality. There are many degrees of mental illness, 
varying from the milder forms which are characterized by irritability and 
nervousness to the more serious types which are indicated by emotional in- 
stability, delusions, feelings of inferiority, moodiness, isolationism, imaginary 
persecution, and extreme melancholy.® 


The history of almost every national group shows that music has 
been an important part of the culture of that group. Usually the 
musical activities of any social group came into existence because 
there was a need for something which would counteract unavoidable 
pressures. Illustrations of this truth may be found in the history of 
almost any group of people. The singing, dancing, and music mak- 


5 Harl R. Douglass and H. H. Mills, Teaching in High School (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1948), p. 575. 
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ing of the southern Europeans illustrates this need; the great choral 
societies of the Welsh miners reflect the same solution; the ballad 
making of the English and of their descendants in this country, the 
songs of the lonesome cowboys, the spirituals of the slaves all show 
the need which existed among various peoples and show the adequacy 
of the solution which was found in music. 

For a properly nourished man, art and music are not luxuries or after- 
thoughts. Instead, they become a concrete necessity, just as important food 
for his emotional and intellectual nature as vitamins are for his physical 
organs. 

This is a period of human history when the accelerated tempo of living un- 
der the extreme pressure of technological inventions has almost outstripped 
our power of adjustment.® 


It is not history alone that tells us men need music in their 
daily lives. One of the most spectacular developments of modern 
medicine during recent years has been the work which has been done 
in the broad field of musical therapy. Every music teacher, every 
school administrator, every school board member, and every parent 
should know something of this work, since its implications for the 
work of the school are far-reaching. For instance: 


1. We know that music increases or decreases metabolism. (Tart- 

chanoff and Dutton) 

2. We know that music increases or decreases muscular energy and 
reduces fatigue. (Fere, Tartchanoff, and Seashore) 

. We know that music affects blood pressure. (Binet and Courtier) 

. We know that music affects cerebral circulation. ( Patrizzi) 

. We know that the electrical energy produced by the heart is in- 
creased or decreased by different kinds of music. (Hyde and 
Scalapino) 

6. We know that music decreases pain. (Burdick, O’Neil, Rusca, 

and others) 

7. We know that music brings about chemical changes in the human 

body. (Malisoff, Florsdorf, and Chambers) 

8. We know that music accelerates breathing and decreases its regu- 

larity. (Binet, Weed, and Guilband) 7 


an & & 


Because of the lag which is unavoidable between discoveries made 
in one field and the applications of these same discoveries in other 
fields, music teachers and school administrators have too frequently 


€ Hobart Sommers, “The R ibili i son? : , 
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remained unaware of the powerful tool which is available to them in 
their school music program. Unfortunately, there seem to be no 
available studies which might throw light on the application of these 
new medical discoveries to the school situation. A half-dozen studies 
aimed at analyzing the incidence of emotional problems among high 
school students participating in musical activities and those not par- 
ticipating would be very interesting. So would studies on the in- 
cidence of health problems among musical and nonmusical students. 
Without this supplementary evidence we can only accept the existing 
medical evidence, but on the strength of the findings now available 
we should make considerably greater use of music as an aid in de- 
veloping and preserving the mental and physical health of all our 
students. 


Other Values.—A number of other very important values are to 
be found in an adequate program of music in the high school. The 
vocational value, for a limited fraction of the school, is worth atten- 
tion. It is needless to point out that exceptional musical talent is 
very rare, but where such talent does occur it should have the chance 
to develop. Musical proficiency can be obtained only through start- 
ing young, and by practicing consistently through the elementary 
school years and the high school years. But important as a good 
music program may be for the exceptional student, it has equal value 
to the talented amateur, and it is not safe to assume that we can now 
tell where the borderline is between the talented and the nontalented. 

It should not be overlooked that music education makes a very 
valuable contribution to a high level of satisfactory home life. It 
develops a leisure-time activity for the individual which, when it is 
carried into the home, may well become a family activity or a source 
of common family interest. It is also true that the social values of 
musical interests may lead to friendships and contacts in the home, 
the church, the school, or in business and community organizations. 
Music can be a bond between parents and children, and between 
friends and neighbors. Music can be an activity in which the in- 
dividual finds personal pleasure, or it can be an activity in which the 
individual merges his identity with the others of a group. 


3. Cances To BE CONSIDERED 


Who is to be Taught?—The United States Office of Education 
estimates that only 25 per cent of the students now in high school 
throughout the country are involved in some kind of musical activity. 
We have discussed some of the reasons why this condition prevails, 
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and we have tried to point out the values which might be made avail- 
able to all students. We have need of a change in educational phi- 
losophy, a change in educational values. The present high school 
curriculum has some very obvious faults which have been sanctified 
by time and tradition. We originally accepted secondary education 
as being a preparation for higher education. From that early and 
limited viewpoint we moved on to accept the function of vocational 
training as an important duty of the high school. 

Neither of these two accepted purposes can be considered adequate 
today. Today’s secondary school is a training ground for the whole 
process of living, and the subject matter of the school is anything 
and everything which will aid every student to make a more satis- 
factory adjustment to the demands imposed upon him by the culture 
in which he will be a part. If the “college preparatory subjects” 
stand in the way of a student, if they interfere because of the demands 
which they make upon the student’s time and energy, if they keep a 
student from learning those things which will make him a better 
citizen, a happier and healthier person, a better friend and a more 
responsible associate, then these parts of the curriculum should give 
way to activities which will give a basis for life adjustment. 

On the other hand, if the requirements of a vocational curriculum 
are such that a student has no opportunity to learn how to be a good 
well-rounded citizen, then the advantages of the vocational curricu- 
lum itself are lost. Typing and shorthand as vocational subjects, 
machine shop or printing, algebra or Latin could well be postponed 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth year with advantage to the individual 
and to society if, during that high school period, we could more ade- 
quately teach every student how to live as a well-adjusted member of 
society. As a matter of plain logic, the perpetuation of democracy 
depends not upon teaching either vocational or college preparatory 
subjects in high school, but upon teaching responsibility, self-disci- 
pline, idealism, the capacity to work with others, and respect for self 


: and for others. A music program which embraces every student 
could make a contribution far exceeding its cost. 


What is to be Taught?__There seem to be several alternatives in 
developing a program which could appeal to all students. The first 
of these alternatives would be the expansion of the present activities. 
Instead of a high school band perhaps we should have three or four 
bands in every school. (Many schools now have both an advanced 
and a beginners’ band.) Perhaps we should have a Junior High 
í Choir, a Sophomore, a Junior, and a Senior Choir. Such a kaam 
would not be too difficult to establish since it would involve no de- 
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parture from tradition and would require only additional staff and 
facilities. 

A second alternative requires a departure from the well-accepted 
patterns into a range of activities which have too often been scorned 
by music teachers. It is interesting to speculate on the reaction which 
might be developed in many schools if we were to give some students 
banjo, guitar, or accordion lessons. Fifty years ago many of our 
best colleges had mandolin clubs ; today Duquesne University has its 
tambouritza orchestra. Very few formally trained musicians will 
deny that there is probably as much musicianship required for the 
playing of either a dulcimer or a zither as there is for the playing of 
an alto horn. 

For many years, in a few schools, some attention has been given 
to the development of small ensembles. But the occasional string 
trio or male quartet which has been developed has offered musical 
opportunities to only a small part of the school body. Recent years 
have witnessed a tendency to expand this particular activity. There 
are two values to be found in this expansion. In the first place, the 
pleasures of ensemble playing or singing are made available to a 
greater number of students while they are still in school. In the sec- 
ond place, experience is given which has a possibility of continuation 
after graduation. Too often the large musical units of the high 
school, the band, the orchestra, and the vocal groups, have no coun- 
terpart available for the graduated student. But the small ensemble, 
needing fewer persons, less rehearsal space, and less equipment, can 
be continued after graduation. 

In addition to these informal activities, a musical interest can be 
developed and extended through a number of more formal means. 
Classes in the history of music, in music appreciation, or in theory, 
will interest some students. “Creative music” which may involve the 
making of musical instruments, the composing of music, the writing 
of “all-school” musicals, etc., may appeal to another group of students. 

There is also an almost unlimited field of musical activity and 
interest available through a correlation of school and community 
musical activities. Within the last ten years there has been consider- 
able expansion within this field. Many school systems now employ a 
band director on a year-round basis, giving him the responsibility of 
directing a community band and of developing a summer community 
program. Ina few communities this has been extended into the vocal 
field. Probably the finest example of the potentialities of this move- 
ment is the community music program which has been developed in 
Flint, Michigan. In this city the music supervisor has charge of the 
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music program in the schools and also directs the Community Music 
Project. The results of this correlated activity are well worth the 
investigation of every school administrator and school music teacher. 

If a philosophy is developed which tries to make provision for the 
neglected musical needs of 75 per cent of our present high school 
population, the means for taking care of them can be developed. It 
is not essential that all schools follow the same pattern, but it is 
essential that we do everything possible to make every student a 
better adjusted individual. 

In most schools today there is a basic weakness in the guidance 
program, which in itself reflects a weakness in guidance education at 
the college level. Too many high schools are without a guidance 
program. In too many of the schools which do have a program, the 
people in charge are unaware of the potentialities of music. There 
is a need in every school for guidance work for those students who 
are interested in music, but there is an even greater need for a pro- 
gram in guidance and counseling designed for those students whose 
lives are too narrow, too barren, too deficient in the attitudes and 
understandings which add to the richness and pleasure of life. 


How Music Should be Taught.—Most fields of education recog- 
nize that learning comes from experience, and that the more closely 
the learning situation approximates the situation in which the learned 
material will ultimately be used, the greater the amount and the 
greater the ease of learning. This knowledge should be applied to 
the teaching of music. Students must have the opportunity to make 
music and to experience music, if they are to obtain any of its benefits. 
If the elementary school makes music a drill sub ject, the children will 
react as they would to any other drill sub ject—with distaste and with 
withdrawal. If the piano teacher teaches scales before the student 
recognizes a need for scale technic, the effort involved in practicing 
scales interferes with the process of making music. 

Since learning through experience is the most efficient method it 
follows that the best way to teach music is through activities which 
involve the actual use of music. Neither passive listening to music 
nor talking about music will lead to the understanding and love of 
this art which will come from the active making of ee There is 
no one road which can be called “How to Teach Music” ; there is 
only the philosophy and the musicianship of the real teacher: 

First and foremost we must squarel 


ing, direct musical experience is the 
We must insist on vital, authentic, 


y recognize that vital, authentic, compell- 
only thing that really does the business. 
direct, compelling musical experience as 
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the minimum essential all along the line from kindergarten to graduate school. 
We must urge this upon school authorities, and be prepared to show just what 
_ it involves. 

We must see to it that the children get continuing, varied, convincing ex- 
periences with music; that they sing, and play, and hear, and discuss inspiring 
music which means something to them—not trash which fogies consider on 
their level, or dull stuff which pedants think correct. We must see to it that 
they get the chance to discover music by being encouraged to create it. 

If we sincerely intend to promote a vital national musical culture we must 
project our programs to bring rich and continuing musical experiences to all 
the students,—to all, not to just a few. Our line of endeavor must not be to 
get music required of all but to make it attractive and available to all—to 
develop programs which are hospitable and inclusive rather than snobbish and 
exclusive.® 


If music is made a part of school life, so that the school years are 
happier, richer, and more productive of worth-while interests and 
habits, then adult life will also be benefited, and the possibilities of 
satisfactory adjustment to the strains, problems, and complexities 
of life will be increased. The problem of developing the potentialities 
of music is one which will require the united effort of music teachers, 
academic teachers, administrators, and parents. The primary re- 
sponsibility will probably devolve upon music educators. 

Music educators have done much to bring about the present development of 
bands, orchestras, and choruses in our schools, but now to make that work 
effective, many of you may have to lay down your beloved baton, step down 
from the podium, give up those lectures on musicology and bid your students 
wait until you fight a few battles along with education in general. You may 
have to spend hours with your service clubs and chambers of commerce and 
devote days to committee meetings and community relations. You may even 
have to become administrators or principals to get into the meetings.® 


4. SUMMARY 


The Boston Music Gazette of July 25, 1838 carried the report of 
the committee which had been appointed by the Boston School Board 
to investigate the success of the newly established course in music. 
The report, which was favorable to the work that Lowell Mason was 
just starting, included the following interesting paragraph: 

The advantages to be gained from instructing children in vocal music are of 
little consequence, when considered in connection with a school, compared 


3J. L. Mursell, “Our Widening Horizons,” Music Educators Journal, XXX 


(April, 1944), pp. 12-13. À 4 À : 
29H. H. Sommers, “The Responsibility of Music Education,” Music Educator's 


Journal, XXXIII (June, 1947), p. 17. 
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with those which are more remote and far less perceptible—such as bear upon 
their character, employments, and recreations in after years—upon their con- 
ditions as social and domestic beings; but with these we have nothing to do.1° 


The italics were not in the original report, but have been used by 
the author of this chapter to call attention to the fact that over one 
hundred years ago music was recognized as being an important part 
of life-adjustment education, but education for life adjustment was 
not recognized as being a function of the school. 

An increased awareness of the meaning of democracy, and an 
increased awareness of the vital part which education must play in 
making democracy work, have brought a new understanding of the 
inadequacies of our established educational patterns. We are begin- 
ning to see that democracy not only requires vocational proficiency 
for all persons, but also requires that all citizens be educated broadly 
to understand the problems of political, economic, and social inter- 
relationships. High school subjects which fail to contribute to the 
needs of a democratic society can profitably be eliminated in favor of 
activities which improve the life and effectiveness of the individual. 


1. Music is a means through which people can learn to play and 
work together, it is a means through which better citizens can be 
developed. 

2. Music contributes to the richness of life in any home. A happy, 
well-adjusted home life for every individual should be an imperative 
objective of every school and every educator. 

3 Music can make a contribution to the mental and physical well- 
being of all who participate in it. Relaxation and recreation are 
found in music as a release from the cares and worries of daily living. 
It is an antidote for monotony and a source of self-satisfaction and 
self-expression. No area of the school is more important than the 
area of mental and physical health, and any school neglects its re- 
sponsibilities if it fails to develop every possible channel through 
which health may be built, j 

4. Music in any school is a door to vocational opportunities. Our 
symphony musicians, our dance musicians, our church singers, our 
radio performers will more and more be products of our ol music 
programs. The allied musical industries such as music printing and 
publishing, instrument manufacture and sales, radio announcing and 

disk-jockeying,” recreational and vocational therapy, music criti- 


——— 


10 Quoted in E. B. Bir , Hist i ic i i 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co, Tac, Tos} Aas Be a Ue Unien States 
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cism, composition, arranging—all will draw on the musician whose 
background has been built in the high school. 

5. Music for the amateur—music for the enjoyment of life—is 
worthy of a large place in our high school curriculum. The amateur 
musician may find pleasure singing in the church choir or playing in 
the municipal band. He or she may never perform in public, but may 
find pleasure in self-entertainment. Or the amateur may become a 
record collector, finding relaxation in listening to chamber music or 
to opera. This pleasure*may come from whistling, playing on a 
comb or a jew’s-harp, playing a piano, a cello, a harmonica, or from 
any other source, but the contribution which music can make to the 
enjoyment of life is beyond measurement. 

6. Finally, it should be remembered that a major objective of 
education must be self-development and self-realization. Music can 
be a means for the broadening of an individual’s horizons, for his 
acquiring experience in those activities which develop his self-expres- 
sion and self-confidence. Only through experience and activity which 
tries, develops, and extends his capacities is an individual able to 
approach a complete expression of his own potentialities. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent are the values of music, as demonstrated in musical 
therapy, useful for preventive medicine? 

2. To what extent have music educators narrowed the field of music edu- 
cation through failure to use instruments, music, and activities which 
have had established values in the folk history of many national 
groups? 

3. Should the schools take the lead in developing and maintaining com- 
munity musical activities, particularly for the musically trained high 
school graduate? 

4. What would be the result of forming new school clubs such as: 

A radio listening club, meeting to hear and discuss outstanding 
musical broadcasts ? 

A record lovers’ club, to listen to new and old records owned by 
members of the club? 

A creative music club to write a school operetta, to make original 
instruments, and write music for them? 

5. What kind of plan can the high school music teacher develop which 
will help him sell his program to the school administration, the school 
board, the parents, and the community ? 

6. What responsibility does the school administration have for under- 
standing the potentialities of music, and for providing facilities, mate- 
rials, and faculty for the utilization of those potentialities ? 


Chapter 10 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AS EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. OBJECTIVES AND OUTCOMES 


(In pioneer days boys and girls were not confronted with all the 
complexities of specialization of the modern machine age. They 
could watch the cobbler make and repair shoes or the blacksmith 
shoe horses or make tools. They were able to learn from their par- 
ents how to build their home and its equipment. Most men and 
women made the things they needed with their own hands. Women 
spun cloth and wove it on the loom. Men built their houses and 
raised their own food. Boys and girls in the pioneer days had very 
little leisure time because they were kept busy helping to provide 
their family’s food, clothing, and shelter. They were able to learn 
at home and in the community at first hand the skills and informa- 
tion that were necessary for survival in a frontier land. These ac- 
tivities had great potentialities for character education. ) 

Today, boys and girls are confronted with a world far different 
from that of their pioneer ancestors. Few men could, even if they 
wished, obtain by themselves the things which are necessary for mod- 
ern living. This is a period in which the machine has become the 
servant of man. Most of the comforts and conveniences which we 
enjoy in modern life have been made possible by the ingenious use 
of machine production. Menand women now buy most of the things 
they need. They are specialists who perform some special service to 
society and depend on other specialists to provide the food, clothing, 
transportation, or other services which they need. 

Children no longer have the opportunity to learn all the skills 
which are necessary for modern home living from their parents. 
They cannot go and watch the cobbler or blacksmith. The tools 
they use or the clothes they wear are made in large factories, fre- 
quently hundreds of miles away. It is no longer necessary to work 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day, seven days a week to provide the 
necessities of life. People now have more leisure time but they need 
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special training and guidance to be able to use intelligently the prod- 
ucts of the machine and the added leisure time which the machine 
has helped to provide. 

The public schools, through industrial arts courses in our second- 
ary schools, are training boys and girls and adults to make better ad- 
justments to modern society, especially as it relates to the machine 
and to products of the machine. The industrial aris curriculum area 
emphasizes construction with tools and machines, understanding 
modern industry, drawing and design, consumer education, handy- 
man abilities, manipulative learning, crafts for leisure, and social 
understanding. 

There are at the present time over 40,000 industrial arts teachers 
in the secondary schools who are helping boys and girls to adjust 
themselves to our modern specialized and mechanized society. The 
industrial arts instruction has developed and expanded because par- 
ents, teachers, and school administrators realize the importance of 
providing instruction that is geared to help the pupils make better 
adjustments to the problems of modern living. 

The industrial arts courses in the secondary schools are a part of 
general education for all boys and girls. The work, however, be- 
comes more specialized and more advanced in the upper grades of 
the secondary school. The seven common objectives of industrial 
arts are discussed in the following paragraphs : 


1. To develop acquaintanceship with and some skill in using com- 
mon tools, machines, and construction methods. Boys and girls, men 
and women, frequently need to make something which requires the 
use of simple hand tools and machines. They may need a rose trellis 
for the garden, a birdhouse, a child’s stool, a small table, a desk lamp, 
some lawn furniture, or any one of a dozen other useful articles. In- 
dustrial arts courses give instruction that enables students to design 
and build projects which add individuality, convenience, and pleas- 
ure to home living. 


2. To develop a vocational foundation and a better understanding 
and appreciation of modern industry. Industrial arts courses should 
acquaint boys and girls with a wide variety of industries and help 
them understand how the products man needs for modern living are 
manufactured by modern methods. Industrial arts courses also pro- 
vide fundamental skills in working with wood, metal, plastics, and 
ceramics. This broad training with tools, materials, and simple 
machines gives a technical adaptability which is of great value in 
home and community living, as well as forming a background for 
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specialized vocational activities. Participation in these activities de- 
velops an appreciation of the dignity of labor and respect for the re- 
sults of labor. 

3. To develop the ability to make and read drawings, charts, and 
graphs in planning their construction work. Boys and girls should 
learn the importance of a careful plan in any type of craft work. Men 
and women frequently have occasion to plan construction activities 
either for themselves or for others about the home and the com- 
munity. Industrial arts courses give instruction and develop skill in 
drafting, sketching, and the making of graphs. 


4. To develop ability to judge quality and design in the products 
of industry. In this modern world, people are far more often called 
upon to make wise choices from among the products of industry 
which meet their needs than they are to make such products them- 
selves. Boys and girls select bicycles, roller skates, balls, and clothing. 
They help their parents select automobiles, houses, furniture, televi- 
sion sets, and household utensils. Industrial arts courses help develop 
intelligent consumers who have a better understanding of what con- 
stitutes good workmanship, design, and efficiency in the products of 
the machine. 


5. To develop handy-man abilities. One needs to acquire a vari- 
ety of simple skills in order to maintain the conveniences found in 
the modern home. The re-washering of a compression faucet, the 
assembling of an extension cord, the replacing of a fuse, the oiling of 
a motor, the sharpening of a knife, the repairing of a bell circuit are 
typical examples of the dozens of handy-man jobs which frequently 
occur about the home. The industrial arts courses of the secondary 
schools should provide boys and girls with the skills and know-how 


to do such simple maintenance operations in a safe and efficient 
manner. 


6. To develop interest and abilities in crafts for leisure time. 
Modern machine production has provided us with much leisure time. 
Man can make his specialized contribution to modern society by 
working from six to eight hours a day, five days a week. Many 
children and adults enjoy doing craft work during leisure hours. 
Industrial arts courses acquaint boys and girls with methods of 
working with plastics, art metal, wood, ceramics, and leather. In- 
dustrial arts teachers should encourage the establishment and de- 
velopment of home workshops. Leisure-time craft work provides 
worth-while leisure time tasks and activities for many persons. 
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Many adults find leisure-time craft work not only enjoyable and 
relaxing but economically profitable as well. Its contribution to men- 
tal hygiene is, for many, one of much importance. 


7. To develop leadership, cooperativeness, and social understand- 
ing. Industrial arts courses are taught in a situation where boys and 
girls have an opportunity to work as individuals and as members of 
a group, and to assume the responsibility of shop foreman or group 
chairman. The experience of working individually and with others 
gives valuable training in social adaptability. This has been shown 
to be of great importance in one’s future success and happiness in 
his home and community life and in his vocational pursuits. 

The study of the basic objectives of industrial arts indicates that it 
helps all students to prepare for living at home, at work, and at play. 
The industrial arts courses of the secondary schools have been de- 
veloped during the past fifty years. The content of these courses, 
especially in the past twenty years, has been drawn from contempor- 
ary industrial life. The courses have been successful in schools 
because they meet a fundamental need and contribute to the life ad- 
justments of the members of our modern industrial society. 


2. FIELDS or Arts AND CRAFTS 


The content of industrial arts is commonly grouped in rather 
large related instructional areas which represent a group of indus- 
tries rather than a specific industry—graphic arts, transportation, 
electricity, textile arts, ceramics, drafting, plastics, woodworking, 
metals, home mechanics and arts and crafts. Each of these eleven 
areas will be briefly outlined to give a somewhat detailed picture of 
the type of content which industrial arts makes available to all boys 
and girls to help them better to adjust to our complex modern so- 


ciety. 


Graphic Arts.—This is a broad term which includes photography, 
bookbinding, engraving, etching, silk-screen work, and printing. 
Boys and girls are given an opportunity to take, develop, and print 
pictures, to set type, to feed a press, to do bookbinding and silk-screeni 
printing, and to develop designs. In addition to learning and prac- 
ticing selected skills from the graphic arts, the pupils are made ac- 
quainted with the importance of the field and with its vocational 
opportunities. By means of trips, moving pictures, and the examina- 
tion of samples of work, pupils gain increased consumer appreciation. 
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Electricity.—Not very many generations ago, American families 
were living in log cabins, whose only sources of light and heat were 
tallow candles and wood fires. The horse or one’s own legs were the 
only means of transportation, and people usually walked or rode miles 
to visit their neighbors. Today we have two wonderful servants— 
electricity and the internal combustion engine. Nearly every form of 
mechanical transportation uses electricity. Factories use electric 
power and in our homes electricity is waiting day and night to do 
our bidding. A snap of the switch or the pressing of a button starts 
electricity to work. It cooks our food, lights our homes, and helps 
to heat them. It washes and irons our clothes, tells us of the ar- 
rival of visitors, cools our homes in the summer, refrigerates our 
food, and brings us entertainment in the form of radio and tele- 
vision. 

The typical content of industrial arts electrical courses includes 
simple house circuits, the meaning of series and parallel wiring, the 
use of fuses and the causes of short circuits. Pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to make such projects as electric motors, toasters, fluorescent 
table lamps, and to hook up radio and television sets. They have an 
opportunity to learn of the divisions of electrical trades, an oppor- 
tunity to examine and study typical electrical appliances, and to in- 
crease their consumer appreciation of these appliances. 


Textile Arts.—The textile arts are a significant part of our mod- 
ern industrial world. Everyone today should study the textile in- 
dustry as part of a general education and as a preparation for a 
possible vocation or avocation. A clear picture of the textile indus- 
tries and their products improves consumer education. The indus- 
trial arts textile courses give information about synthetic fibers, 
plant fibers, animal fibers, and how cloth is woven in the textile mills. 
Boys and girls should learn to tie common knots, splice rope, sew 
with a needle or machine, do knotting, and dye cloth. Shop aprons, 
a knotted purse, a basketball net, a woven belt, and a knife lanyard 
are typical pupil textile projects. 


Transportation Crafts.—Transportation and its intelligent use are 
important to the lives of all of us. Industrial arts courses often in- 
clude considerable work in auto mechanics, aeronautics, and water 
and rail transportation. All boys and girls and adults need to be in- 
telligent consumers with respect to automobile transportation. The 
automobile and its proper use are most frequently emphasized in 
industrial arts courses. However, aeronautics and rail and water 
transportation are often included. 
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Industrial arts transportation courses give information about the 
divisions of the transportation industry and the possibilities for 
employment. The fundamental scientific principles used in the auto- 
mobile and airplane are illustrated, with special emphasis on internal 
combustion engines, jet propulsion, and the possibilities of using 
atomic power. 

Boys and girls are encouraged to employ skilled mechanics when 
serious trouble develops in their automobiles. They are given in- 
struction on the rules of the road and the safe operation of an auto- 
mobile. Testing the spark plugs, adjusting breaker points, care of the 
battery, adjusting the tension of fan or generator belt, patching an 
inner tube, cleaning the commutator on the generator, and removing 
sediment from the radiator are typical pupil projects. 


Ceramics.—Pottery making, cement work, glass blowing, plaster 
casting, and carving alabaster are typical areas of ceramic activities. 
The ceramics industry is a large and important industry and the 
making of pottery is one of the most popular hobbies among adults. 

Industrial arts courses give the characteristics of good pottery, 
show the industrial processes of pottery making, the methods of 
manufacturing cement, and the processes of making glass. Such 
courses also point out the opportunities for employment in the cer- 
amics industry. The making of salt and pepper shakers, vases, table 
lamps, dishes, book ends, picture frames, cement flower boxes, and 
concrete bird baths are typical ceramic arts course projects. 


General Drafting.—General drafting teaches boys and girls how 
to make working drawings of their projects and to read drawings, 
graphs, and charts. Special emphasis is usually placed on the read- 
ing of drawings and on sketching. Most adults have many more 
occasions to read drawings than to make them. General drafting 
teaches the use and care of scales, how to use and care for drafting 
instruments, and the quality and types of drawing paper. Boys and 
girls have an opportunity to do vertical and slant lettering, make 
cavalier, cabinet, and isometric drawings, develop patterns for sheet 
metal work, and make drawings of common objects like a funnel, 
dustpan, or footstool. The general drafting course gives vocational 
information about the field of drafting, including opportunities and 
probable income. 

Plastics.—The plastics industry is becoming increasingly impor- 


tant in the modern industrial picture. Plastics are replacing both 
wood and metal in the manufacture of many of our most frequently 
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used household utensils. In industrial arts courses boys and girls 
learn about the common types of plastics and how to cut, drill, cement, 
stain, shape, and polish various plastic, fabricating them into beauti- 
ful and useful projects for personal use and for use in the home. 
Typical industrial arts plastic projects are rings, bracelets, necklaces, 
picture frames, book ends, salad forks, coasters, bowls, candle hold- 
ers, curtain tie-backs, and table lamps. Plastics are very suitable 
craft materials for use in the home workshop in leisure hours. In- 
dustrial arts courses give information regarding the opportunities for 
vocational employment in the plastics field and the factors which 
constitute quality and good design in plastic products. 


Woodworking.—This is the oldest and most widely used type of 
industrial arts instruction. Woodworking is one of our large indus- 
trial arts areas because wood is a material which lends itself well to 
craft work. However, it is a mistake to use only woodwork in the 
teaching of industrial arts, as has been so frequently done in the past. 
There are so many new and interesting types of construction materi- 
als, concerning which boys and girls need instruction to help them 
adjust themselves to the problems of our modern industrial society. 
Industrial arts woodworking courses should interpret the vocational 
Opportunities in the woodworking industries and provide funda- 
mental skills with tools and machines which will serve as a foundation 
for those who choose the woodworking industries as their vocation. 

Industrial arts woodworking courses give instruction on layout, 
patterns, squaring up stock, using the plane, sawing with a rip or 
crosscut saw, drilling holes with an auger bit, applying finishing 
materials, and upholstering furniture. Pupils are taught to operate 
the Jointer, circular saw, band saw, sander, and turning lathe. Typi- 
cal industrial arts woodworking projects are birdhouses, book ends, 
coffee tables, lounge chairs, lamps, and work benches. 


Metals.— The metal-working industry constitutes one of our lare- 
est and most significant types of industrial work, providing a eiloy- 
ment of a great many products which are important in the lives of 
all of us. In industrial arts courses boys and girls are given an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the most common ines of met- 
als and with the machine processes used in fabricating metals. They 
are also given an opportunity to learn the skills necessary to operate 
a variety of metal-working tools and machines. 

Industrial arts metal courses provide information on commercial 
sizes and the working characteristics of aluminum, brass, copper, 
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tin plate, galvanized iron, and steel. Boys and girls have an oppor- 
tunity to explore the vocational opportunities by related reading, 
moving pictures, trips to industries and discussions. Typical pupil 
work projects are soldering copper, screwdriver and riveting ham- 
mer, door knockers, funnels, buckets, table lamps, salad bowls, book 
ends, candle holders, and tool boxes. 


Home Mechanics.—This is an industrial arts course which is built 
around the information and skills necessary to maintain the house 
and its equipment and utensils. Boys and girls are given special in- 
struction in the selection, care, and maintenance of the mechanical 
and electrical devices in the home. The course is also frequently 
taught to adults in evening schools so that they will be better able to 
live more efficiently with the modern mechanical conveniences which 
the machine age has wrought. 

Such a course is ordinarily broken down into the divisions of 
metal work, electrical work, plumbing, wood-working, ceramics and 
utensils. Typical pupil projects are soldering holes in sheet metal, 
sharpening tools, assembling an extension cord, re-washering a com- 
pression faucet, making a window screen, glazing a sash, and re- 
pairing a mortise lock. 


A Valuable Medium of Expression.—Arts and crafts are of in- 
terest and value in the lives of all of us, but they are especially suit- 
able as a medium of expression for boys and girls. The opportunity 
to use the common tools and materials of industry in creating with 
one’s own hands is an essential type of education and recreation for 
almost everyone in our everyday society. Arts and crafts courses 
provide an opportunity to make a variety of attractive projects. They 
tie in rather closely with the development of the home workshop 
and the use of crafts as a form of leisure time expression. 

Arts and crafts industrial arts courses usually feature the working 
of metals, plastics, ceramics, leather, and wood. Typical projects are 
serving trays, candlesticks, costume jewelry, furniture, leather belts, 
moccasins, and table lamps. Arts and crafts projects should feature 
good design and fine workmanship. 


3. Housinc AND TEACHING 


The Shop.—The industrial arts shop should be a room with plenty 
of natural and artificial light. The relative proportion of one to two 
is considered best and there should be from 60 to 100 square feet of 
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work space per pupil, depending somewhat on the type of shop. 
There should be from 40 to 60 foot-candles of artificial light available 
for the working surfaces. The shop should have an acoustically 
treated ceiling, a planning room, and a tool room and store room 
which is partitioned off. There should be two doors into the cor- 
ridor and lockers along the corridor. When it is necessary to use 
curtains on the windows, Venetian blinds should be used. The shop 
should have a color scheme in line with modern research and color 
dynamics.. The judicious use of color in an industrial arts shop il- 
lustrates good industrial practice, and provides a more pleasant and 
safer place in which to work. 

Industrial arts shops may be either general shops or unit shops. 
A general shop provides equipment and facilities for working more 
than one type of material. For example, the general shop may pro- 
vide facilities for work in metals, electricity, and transportation. A 
unit shop on the other hand will provide equipment and facilities for 
the teaching of wood or for the teaching of auto mechanics. The 
best type of shop for a small school is the general shop because it can 
offer a varied industrial arts program with a small staff and limited 
facilities. In a large school, where there are four or five industrial 
arts instructors, it is common practice to use four or five unit shops 
and transfer students from one to another thus broadening their 
training and exploring their potential interests. 

The industrial arts shop should of course be designed so that it 
will provide the proper facilities for teaching a variety of arts and 
crafts activities. It is a mistake to use a unit shop in a small school 
and thereby limit the industrial arts program to one type only of 
industrial work. When the general shop is used it is good practice 
to limit the industrial arts course to four or five areas and to select 
those areas which work well together and supplement each other. 
Opportunity should be provided for students to work—somewhat at 
their own choice—in more than one type of activity. 

On page 201 is a drawing of a small industrial arts laboratory 
which is equipped for instruction in transportation, drawing or draft- 
ing, electricity, and metals. You will note that this shop has ample 
windows and workbenches. The tool room, storeroom and drafting 
room have been partitioned off. The laboratory has two doors lead- 
ing into the corridor, a wash sink in the room, and considerable 
built-in cabinet space. The instructional units included in this labora- 
tory tend to work together and supplement each other. Industrial 
arts laboratories of this type have been used successfully with thous- 
ands of boys and girls in the Chicago public schools. 
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Industrial Arts Laboratory. Room size 22’-3” x 45’-8” 


Industrial Arts Teacher.—The industrial arts teacher may be 
either a man or a woman but in the senior high school the majority 
are men. The teacher should have a cultural and professional back- 
ground sufficient to do his work efficiently and be considered an equal 
by his fellow teachers. Mechanical aptitude with tools and materials, 
an interest in industry and industrial products, and a good teaching 
personality are needed for effective work in presenting the industrial 
arts program. Industrial experience, while not a requirement, is a 
desirable qualification for a good industrial arts teacher. This can 
often be obtained through working in industry during summers. 
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Actual contact with industrial work and the products of industry 
helps the teacher make his teaching realistic and effective. 


Teaching Industrial Arts.—Industrial arts work is primary 
shopwork. Approximately 80 per cent of the instructional time in 
this work should be devoted to active learning with tools, construc- 
tion materials, and machines. Approximately 20 per cent of the 
instructional time should be devoted to industrial trips, to related 
reading, project planning, demonstrations, and discussions. 

The pupil-interest project is the major approach to learning in 
industrial arts classes. Projects which require the pupil to plan, to 
do related reading, and to use the common tools and machines are 
of most value. The projects which a student makes should be some- 
thing he or she considers worth-while. Projects may be made of a 
single material like plastic, wood, or metal or they may be made of 
several materials. For example, attractive lamps may be built with 
wood, metal, and plastic. The use of simple exercises designed only 
to teach tool skill do not represent good teaching practice in the mod- 
ern industrial arts class. 

Industrial arts students should have a textbook to help them in 
acquiring information about industry and the factors which constitute 
quality in the products of industry. A good textbook also discusses 
possible vocational opportunities, gives correct use of tools and 
machines, and describes projects suitable to their grade level. 

Most industrial arts classes are organized with a personnel system 
similar to modern industry in order to give the boys and girls a better 
understanding of the personnel organization of modern-day industry. 
It is customary in shop classes to have a superintendent, one or more 
shop foremen, a tool keeper, a maintenance man, a stock man and a 
safety engineer. These class jobs are ordinarily rotated every two 
or three weeks in order to give all the members of the class experi- 
ence. This shop personnel organization provides boys and girls with 


numberless opportunities to assume responsibility and to work ef- 
fectively with others. 


Evaluating Accomplishments.—Industrial arts teachers, like 
other teachers, must evaluate the accomplishments of their students. 
Studies have shown that the marks given by industrial arts teachers 
are just as subjective as are those given by teachers in more academic 
fields. Industrial arts teachers commonly use objective tests, rating 
scales, and performance tests in judging the accomplishments of their 
students. An increased understanding of industry and its products 
and an ability to use this knowledge and skill for better life adjust- 
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ment are the significant contributions of industrial arts courses. For 
example, if a boy’s mother needs a new rose trellis can he design and 
build one? If the faucet leaks in the bathroom can a girl diagnose 
the difficulty and repair the faucet? If the door bell will not work 
can the boy or girl repair a loose connection or defect in the push 
button or transformer? If the family needs a new car, television set, 
bedroom set, or electric toaster can the boy or girl help select a well 
designed and efficient product? When boys and girls have leisure 
time in their homes do they have a home workshop and occupy their 
time in building useful and attractive craft projects? 


Relationship to Other Subjects.—There is a materially increasing 
tendency to include arts and crafts activities in core curricula and 
to carry over into the arts and crafts shop projects and activities 
growing out of the study of English, Latin, science, mathematics, 
history and other social studies, dramatics, home economics, and 
other subjects. This is probably a wise tendency and one that is 
likely to continue. 

Arts and crafts work is extensively used in the teaching of slow- 
learning and handicapped children. When activities in arts and crafts 
courses may be used to motivate and objectify learning, they serve a 
useful purpose. However, when slow-learning or handicapped chil- 
dren are given long periods of craft work to keep them interestedly 
occupied and the instruction in other fields is curtailed, arts and crafts 
work becomes largely busy work and is a detriment rather than an 
asset to the educational development of such children. 

Vocational education refers to specific training for actual jobs in 
the trades, in agriculture, or in commercial work. The courses are 
ordinarily given to those boys and girls who have chosen their occu- 
pation and are ready for specific training before entering employment. 
Vocational courses have been widely developed and have received 
federal subsidies to encourage their development. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to explain or illustrate in detail 
the field of vocational education. Obviously, vocational education in 
its more advanced and speciatized forms is for that group of boys and 
girls who have made up their minds about their vocation and are 
nearing the time when they wish to go to work. 


The industrial arts program described in this chapter is designed 
for all boys and girls as a part of their general education. It serves 
as a vocational background and helps guide those who wish to enter 
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industrial vocations. But the greatest contribution of industrial arts 
is that it trains people to express themselves in nonverbal activities 
and to live more intelligently in our modern technological society. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it necessary to give boys and girls training regarding industry 
and the products of the machine? 
2. Why was it simpler for a child of the pioneer to acquire the skills 
necessary to provide food, clothing, and shelter? 
3. Define industrial arts. 
4, What are the seven basic objectives of industrial arts? 
5. How is it possible to train all people to be better consumers of the 
products of industry? 
6. What are the eleven basic classifications of the industrial arts content ? 
7. What is the difference between the general shop and the unit shop? 
8. What is the importance of the pupil interest project in teaching of 
industrial arts ? 
9. What should be the proportion between the length and width of a 
well-designed industrial arts shop? 
10. How do the fundamental purposes of industrial arts and vocational 
education differ? 


Chapter 11 
TEACHING BUSINESS FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


There are few subjects in the curriculum which lend themselves 
more naturally to training for life adjustment than does business 
education. One of the most persistent interests of children is what 
they are going to do when they grow up, This interest increases 
constantly as the adolescent develops and reaches a high point at the 
time when the youth must find himself a position. Teachers are made 
aware of this interest in job value, in the frequent inquiry, “What 
good is this subject?” “How much am I going to earn because of 
it?” “Is it going to help me get a job?” There is probably no single 
subject area in the high school curriculum which more definitely 
leads to satisfactory adjustment to the initial job than competent 
instruction in shorthand and typing. It is probable that more young 
women graduating from high school obtain initial employment in the 
kind of work they want because of specific training in shorthand and 
typing received in the secondary school than in all other subjects 
combined. Equally important potentialities in other business sub- 
jects have been fully realized in only a fraction of secondary schools. 

There is no question but that, in a broad sense, many other subject 
areas contribute to business competency as much as the specific busi- 
ness subjects. The high school student wants to know how a subject 
can help him. If its value is intangible he is dissatisfied. In this he 
is abetted by the personnel manager in the office who almost invari- 
ably asks the seeker for a job: “What can you do?” If the answer 
is “anything,” the employer almost immediately assumes an un- 
justified arrogance on the part of the student or, worse, assumes that 
the student can do nothing. Even if the applicant is not seeking a job 
as a stenographer, the ability to say, “I can take shorthand dictation 
and transcribe your dictation into a mailable letter” gives the appli- 
cant for a first job an assurance which is a most effective basis for 
making a good initial impression. While there were dire shortages 
of workers in almost all types of occupational service during the re- 
cent war, there was no extreme shortage of stenographers and typists, 
except in a few communities. The opportunity to be of service un- 
doubtedly helped many hundreds of thousands of young women to 
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make a more satisfactory adjustment to the stress and strain of the 
war period than would otherwise have been possible. 


Job Training is Life Adjustment.—Unfortunately, many business 
educators have been unwilling to recognize the significant contribu- 
_tion that specific job training makes to life adjustment. Indeed, they 
have often given evidence of being at least partly ashamed of serving 
this form of life adjustment. Some of these business educators look 
upon such skill-building training as a mere technique and feel that real 
business education gives the learner a more general understanding 
of the nature and function of business which constitutes a great deal 
of American life. They rightly insist that business education is an 
\\integral part of all education and that it should be a significant ele- 
|ment in the core curriculum, whether presented in the elementary 
school or in the early years of the secondary school program. 
As a matter of fact, a great deal of business education is being 
taught and always has been taught in the elementary school. In the 
_lower grades the children play at selling merchandise and in going to 
the bank; they learn to count change and to figure simple business 
transactions. They undertake activities which involve reading ad- 
vertisements, looking up names in the telephone directory, writing 
business letters, and even occasionally sending telegrams. These 
business educators are also justified in asking for increased attention 
to the specific service, contribution, and limitations of business in our 
social community somewhere toward the end of the core offering in 
the common school. They feel that incidental and accidental ex- 
periences with business which are attained in developing projects in 
other areas are not sufficient. They seek for projects activities and 
learning experiences which directly focus upon business. To this 
end they would like to have the course in “introduction to business,” 
now required for many business students, established as a requisite 
for all students. These business educators feel that this course should 
be taught in the upper years of the junior high school program, prob- 
ably in the ninth year of school. 


Business Training is Lifelike—The course in introduction to 
business revolves around the major functions of business such as 
communicating, banking, saving, borrowing and lending, investing, 
travel and shipping, buying, selling and advertising, record-keeping, 
and managing. In dealing with these functions, the nature of the 
business transaction as an exchange of equal value is constantly kept 
to the foreground. In each transaction most, and in some cases all, 


functions of business are involved. Therefore, no matter what ac- 
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tivity or experience may be used as a basis for learning, there is a 
constant re-use and further development of learning. Naturally, the 
more lifelike these learning experiences are the more certain will they 
be to deal with many functions of business. 

In asking for such a special course in business for all students, 
these business educators do not realize that they are working against 
the entire trend of education: the elimination of A cell courses 
and the substitution therefor of the common experiences of the chil- 
dren as they develop in their life, regardless of the formal sequence of 
traditional learning. Instead of increasing their number, the modern 
school administrator is anxious to decrease the number of segregated 
courses, especially the more traditional ones. Proposals for a basic 
course in business for all pupils have been made by business educators 
for at least 25 years. These proposals have been utterly unsuccessful 
and yet some business teachers insist on continuing to waste their 
efforts on this quixotic objective. 

Another futile hope is to have all business subjects taught by 
teachers who have specialized in business education. As a matter of 
fact, administrators and chairmen of business departments frequently 
admit that teachers not especially trained in business often do a better 
job of teaching the course in introduction to business than those who 
have been trained specially in business. This is possibly caused by 
the fact that business teachers tend to specialize in the teaching of 
shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping and therefore often have less 
actual experience in the common learnings needed in business than 
teachers of other subjects. It would be far wiser for business teach- 
ers and leaders to cooperate with the common-learning teachers to 
assure opportunity for rich experiences in learning about business 
than to attempt a futile goal of setting up a specialized course in 
business for all. 


1. Bustness EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO THE BAsic OBJECTIVES 
or EDUCATION 


Business education makes many contributions to life adjustment 
apart from the key purpose of job training. All cannot be presented 
in detail, but a few of the more important can be presented as ex- 


amples. 
An Inquiring Attitude May be Developed by Business Educa- 


tion.—It is quite generally recognized that school learning is merely 
a beginning to one’s real education. Many businessmen without for- 
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mal schooling have been successful primarily because they had in- 
quiring minds; although untutored, they became educated persons. 
The businessman cannot limit his interests to his own shop. If he 
‘does, he will not stay in business very long because his success in 
his own business is dependent on his ability to understand the rela- 
tionship of his service to the needs of the entire community. He must 
have an inquiring mind which, through continuous study and the 
assimilation of practical experience, will increase his business com- 
petence. 

The businessman can learn a great deal from books. In fact, he 
will find it difficult to acquire a full understanding of business en- 
terprise without the use of books. We cannot, however, depend 
merely on books for the acquisition of this specialized understanding. 
This inquiring attitude should be developed as thoroughly as pos- 
sible in business education; in a broad sense, it is the function of the 
whole school program to develop it. 


Business Education May be a Means of Improving Communi- 
cation.—It is through the spoken word that the businessman sells 
his wares, advertises what he has to sell, keeps the good will of his 
workers, and maintains good relations with his associates. Modern 
inventions, moreover, seem to emphasize the need for one to be both 
a good listener and a good speaker. The telephone, for example, 
has become a basic vehicle for communication in business transac- 
tions. The businessman must have particular ability to adapt his 
skill in listening and speaking to the impersonal contact presented by 
the telephone. Here again no single course can be used to develop 
this skill. Attention to this important objective must permeate the 
entire school program. 


Business Education May Contribute to HealthHealth training 
should receive primary attention in the curriculum. There are many 
subjects and extracurricular activities which, if properly utilized, 
will amply contribute to the health objective. This does not mean 
that health should be ignored as an objective of business education. 
Subjects which ignore possible correlations with health training, no 
matter how valuable they otherwise may be, restrict their educational 
function so completely that they lose their right to be included in the 
curriculum. Accident insurance, safeguards placed on dangerous ma- 
chines, dividends paid indirectly by medical bureaus of business 
houses, and ways in which increased longevity influences production 
are some of the topics that contribute to the health objective and at 
the same time are specifically related to business. 
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Business education should, therefore, cooperate in helping health 
and physical education teachers train students in good health habits 
and in a knowledge of the basic facts about disease and health. It 
should also work with other teachers and the community as a whole 
to improve the health of the community. All things being equal, a 
healthy community is a prosperous community. Business teachers 
should therefore supplement and correlate their courses with the 
formal health program of the school, so that duplication of effort 
is avoided. 


Business Education for Leisure and Recreation.—The current 
trend of shortening working hours, combined with the lessening of 
the burdens of homemaking, has given men and women far more 
leisure than they have ever had. At the same time, numerous amuse- 
ment schemes, often of doubtful value, are constantly alienating 
people from the simple pleasures of the past. This amount of time 
for avocational activities makes it increasingly necessary to educate 
people in the use of leisure. Business education is in an ideal position 
to point the way to the worthy use of leisure. 

For example, the average newspaper reader has little conception 
of the forces which shape the destinies of nations and therefore 
glances lightly at news about war-debt settlements and avidly devours 
the lurid details of the latest murder. The explanation for this be- 
havior is not that one kind of news is basically more interesting 
than another, but that morbid events appeal to the uneducated. A 
person with a knowledge of world events generally neglects the more 
spectacular news features and dwells on those that are of real con- 
sequence. 


Business Education and Human Welfare.—The successful busi- 
nessman places human welfare at the very height of his scale of values. 
While he should do this because of his interest in humanity, human 
welfare is also the basis for good business. The businessman who 
thinks merely in terms of profit and is completely disinterested in the 
benefits that people derive from his enterprise will soon lose his cli- 
entele. Society permits and encourages the businessman to make 
profits because profits are a result of service to the community. Na- 
turally, the businessman is very much concerned about profit, but 
he must never lose sight of the social justification for his profit. 

The American businessman has been successful because, whenever 
possible, he has been willing to substitute the machine for dull labor. 
Thus he has encouraged the working population to use its skills at a 
higher level. Even now, it is quite generally true that the greatest 
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surplus of workers is usually found in the area of unskilled labor. 
The competent businessman is concerned with reducing the number 
of semiskilled or unskilled workers he employs by replacing them 
with a much smaller number of skilled operatives. 


Business Training and Sociability—The successful businessman 
is usually a sociable person. There are often a dozen or more busi- 
ness associations to which businessmen are asked to give their allegi- 
ance. Such associations are highly desirable, but they should be a 
means of achieving real friendliness and cooperation in social enter- 
prise rather than be formalized substitutes for them. 

It is, therefore, necessary to create these desirable points of view 
in the classroom. Competition has its place, but it should not become 
the sole inspiration for learning. The unusually active student must 
be urged to limit his classroom activity, just as he will have to re- 
strain himself if he is to be a well-recognized businessman. The 
shy student must be encouraged to demonstrate whatever abilities he 
has, so that when he goes into active business service he will be able 
to make people aware of his abilities. In very small communities it 
is possible for each person to achieve his place in the community on 
merit alone, but in a large community each individual must make 
other people conscious of his merits. While business can use the 
services of the reserved and undemonstrative person, it is the ex- 
trovert, who knows how to stimulate people to action and who has 
the enthusiasm created by self-confidence, who is usually the more 
successful. 


Business Education May Develop Cooperativeness.—The oppor- 
tunities for highly individualized enterprise have reached their ze- 
nith. The successful businessman now requires the help of others 
so that he may render his own best service. He must therefore learn 
to avail himself of the particular skills of others and to recognize 
their limitations. Here again the school can make a major Soutribu- 
tion, for the classroom situation can easily be adapted to cooperative 
work. 

Fortunately, current educational attitudes encourage such coopera- 
tiveness by minimizing the excessive competitiveness which was 
typical of many previous school philosophies. Business requires lead- 
ership, but these leaders must work with a spirit of cooperation. Free 
enterprise is the keystone of American business, but cutthroat com- 
petition is disastrous. In fact, the leading businessmen in the United 
States now preach the necessity for cooperation between business 
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and the other major social institutions, if our system of free enterprise 
is to be maintained. 


Business Education May Contribute to Family Living.—Busi- 
ness education can make an especially worth-while contribution 
toward enriched family relationships. With an income that still 
leaves much to be desired, one might assume that the average Ameri- 
can family utilized its earnings to the fullest extent. Yet the opposite 
is the case. The newspapers have made every intelligent citizen 
aware of the wastage of our natural resources, but the amazing waste 
of food, clothing, and shelter in the average home has received com- 
paratively little notice. This waste, if eliminated, would materially 
help to raise the standard of living for the less fortunate. 

A knowledge of business can point the way toward wiser con- 
sumption of income in the home. This can be done particularly well 
at the high school student’s stage of development. Meaningful learn- 
ing acquired at this time is bound to have a tremendous effect in later 
years. A decade after graduation, the student will either undertake 
active responsibility for homemaking, or give the subject serious con- 
sideration. Anything that the school can do to teach a wise use of 
income ultimately will make for greater family stability. Such aid 
is especially needed during the first years of married life, when family 
resources are usually at a minimum. 

This fact does not mean that business education should concern 
itself merely with the future life of the student. While the student, 
during high school years, is not generally responsible for the man- 
agement of the home, he is usually a participant in it. Indeed, boys 
and girls of high school age, particularly those who come from the 
underprivileged classes, are more and more taking an active part 
in managing the family income. 

Most persons go a long way in teaching themselves these home- 
making skills, with or without the help of interested relatives. For 
the past three decades, girls have sought help from schools in master- 
ing homemaking skills. Recently, boys have been seeking similar 
help. Cooking, budgeting, accounting, the management of time, the 
care of children, and consumer purchasing are all being taught with 
a high level of effectiveness. 

The contribution of business education to the purely monetary 
aspect of family life must be obvious. Except, perhaps, for homie 
economics, no group of subjects is more closely affiliated with home- 
making than is business education. 
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Business Education May Contribute to Social Justice and Un- 
derstanding.—Teachers of business subjects recognize that the social 
sciences, compared with the physical sciences, are still in an early 
stage of growth. Moreover, each student and teacher judges social 
activities in terms of different sets of values. This problem is ac- 
centuated by the human tendency to indulge in wishful thinking and 
to rationalize thinking to agree with that which serves one’s own 
personal ends. Nevertheless, with due allowance for these problems, 
business teachers can make a substantial contribution toward a better 
understanding on the part of their students of the limitations of the 
social and business system and of the necessity for improving it. 

It is not necessary to believe in absolute equalization of income to 
recognize the unwholesomeness of the present gross disparities of 
family incomes. It is not necessary to preach extreme leftist dogmas 
in order to make students aware of some of the limitations of the 
American economic scheme. In fact, in this process, the teacher of 
business subjects can make a worth-while contribution toward tol- 
erance, for he can discourage the glib tendency of many to label all 
those who hold a slightly different opinion as being economic royal- 
ists or communists. The tendency to stigmatize a different point of 
view is unwholesome. Business teachers should avoid such a tend- 
ency and should discourage the use of such unbecoming propaganda 
among their students. 


Business Education May Immunize Against Propaganda.—Ad- 
vertising is one of the most effective devices of business. Its objec- 
tive is to present colorfully the goods and services of business. In 
our present complex social system it is necessary for the enterpriser 
not only to produce sound goods and commodities but also to make 
his potential customers aware that they are useful. Gross exaggera- 
tion and distortion are no longer countenanced by ethical advertising 
associations. The need for institutional advertising during the period 
of World War II, when advertisers were not selling goods but were 
merely trying to keep the public aware of a name, has helped in this 
respect. In fact, some of the former excesses of advertising and 
exaggerated selling procedures, of which, unfortunately, vestiges are 
still left, have created a healthy skepticism in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. When carried to an extreme, such skepticism unfor- 
tunately created excessive doubt. 

Just as business is gradually raising its advertising standards and 
becoming more critical of its methods, so the school must give stu- 
dents an ability to discriminate between statements that are sound and 
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those that are mere propaganda. This attitude, for example, should 
be developed not only toward economic enterprise but also, for ex- 
ample, toward political activities. The businessman is tolerant of 
colorful presentation; in fact, some exaggeration is, at times, neces- 
sary. For example, courtesies that may seem forced and unnatural 
in face-to-face conversation may be entirely desirable in telephone 
conversations ; such courtesies may be necessary in order to overcome 
the lack of personal contact. In the same way, a modicum of color 
and glamour is entirely acceptable in advertising because only in this 
way is it possible to catch the eye of the casual reader. Such presen- 
tations must never stoop to the point, however, of intentionally fal- 
sifying or misleading. 

Conservation is a Goal of Business Education.—Previous genera- 
tions of the American people ravaged rather than developed this 
country’s natural resources, such as forests. This ruthless exploita- 
tion has deprived the American people of billions and billions of dol- 
lars of wealth. Whereas businessmen formerly fought efforts toward 
conserving our natural resources, they are now encouraging such 
controls. Business teachers should ally themselves with the many 
associations and governmental organizations working toward the 
wise use of the nation’s resources. 


Business Education May Contribute to Respect for the Law.— 
Much of our common law originated in the fairs of the Middle Ages. 
These fairs were developed by medieval businessmen, and eventually 
their practices were recognized by the courts as a means of main- 
taining the essential rights of minorities. Businessmen found that 
obedience to constituted authority is necessary to good business. 

Compared with other nations, American society tends, unfor- 
tunately, to be a lawbreaking one. There are many reasons for this, 
some of them inherent in the vastness of the nation. Businessmen, 
however, have become increasingly aware of the need for respect for 
law and order, and the school should also help to encourage this. 
This need is particularly evident in the increasing number of legal 
restrictions which encompass the businessman. As business enter- 
prise becomes more complex, more laws are required to regulate 
business activity. Businessmen, however, must also be careful to 
check the tendency for lawmaking to become rampant. When more 

“legal restrictions have been established than are necessary, violations 
soon creep in and eventually are tolerated and sometimes even en- 
‘couraged by otherwise law-abiding citizens. The school must help 
create a sound attitude toward obedience to law. At the same time, 
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it must develop an awareness of the tendency of lawmaking bodies to 
create more laws than are needed. 


Business Education May Contribute to Economic Literacy.—A 
course or two in economics will not make a student a successful busi- 
nessman. But the successful businessman is competent in economics, 
whether or not he has formally thought through what he knows. A 
successful businessman is concerned with the major economic de- 
velopments being carried on under public control. He recognizes 
the causes for economic events and allows for their consequences. 
He recognizes the influence of the political system upon economic 
life, and how, in turn, economic changes cause political changes. 

The American businessman in this respect has developed a pro- 
found loyalty to democratic principles, for he has recognized that 
political democracy and freedom of enterprise usually go hand in 
hand. Theoretically, it is possible for free enterprise to exist under 
political despotism. Theoretically, also, a democratic political system 
may possess a completely totalitarian economic system. Practically, 
however, this does not happen. Political despotism generally results 
in economic totalitarianism, and vice versa. Thus the American 
businessman, with his deep faith in free enterprise, is one of the most 
loyal supporters of political democracy. Business education, there- 
fore, should supplement the democratic teachings that pervade our 
entire school system. 


Business and Government.—Good citizens must be aware of the 

manner in which business is conducted, and how it may be improved. 
Local and national governments are in the final analysis community 
business enterprises that manage those affairs in which all citizens 
are involved. As such, they should function in a businesslike man- 
ner. A knowledge of business is consequently of inestimable value 
in discerning whether governmental organizations perform their 
work wisely and in conformity with sound business practices. 
The reverse is also true. In the days of prosperity, governmental 
interference with the activities of business was not tolerated. Such 
interference, it was felt, would only serve to destroy prosperity. But 
when, in spite of freedom from governmental control, the depression 
arrived—partly because of the inability of business to stop its own 
excesses—a different attitude toward governmental control arose. 

The vast majority of citizens now recognizes that prosperity can- 
not exist without complete cooperation between government and 
business in maintaining production quotas, salaries, prices, and the 
like. This partnership of business and government requires the 
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hearty and intelligent support of the people. Hence, training for 
citizenship more than ever necessitates a sound understanding of the 
conduct of business. 


2. THE CONTRIBUTION oF Various FieLps oF Business EDUCATION 


Instruction in Typing as Life Adjustment.—The typewriter is 
found in many, if not most, middle-class households. Typing is 
rapidly becoming an essential skill for all. Evidence of the interest of 
typing to secondary school pupils is found in the fact that almost 
half of all the enrollments in business subjects are in typing courses. 

Unfortunately, most teachers of typing continue to teach the sub- 
ject as an arbitrary skill. They seem to take the point of view that 
the sole objective of typing instruction is to be able to type formal 
copy work at 30, 50, or 60 net words a minute. This means that 
after figuring the total gross number of words typed a minute, words 
are deducted for every formal error. This is a standard that has 
nothing to do with life uses of the typewriter. It is a false standard 
drawn from previous periods, when the typewriter companies were 
anxious to show the community how efficient their machines were. 

In the home, typing is rarely done from copy and certainly formal 
time standards are meaningless. We would not be foolish enough to 
judge a person’s handwriting, except in an indirect way, by the speed 
with which he is able to write. Nevertheless, typing teachers put 
almost all their emphasis upon this objective. In the home the type- 
writer is used for typing letters, for filling in forms, and for the many 
other projects in which the typed letter or statement is an improve- 
ment upon the handwritten form. These skills and abilities should 
be the objective of a course in typewriting rather than formal speed 
objectives. 

It is difficult to encourage the usual typewriting teacher to get 
away from formalized speed and accuracy drills and to emphasize 
the abilities the pupils, as children and adults, will actually need in 
their daily lives. Nevertheless, these are the objectives which should 
be insisted upon. Speed and accuracy drills are only incidental and 
minor means of attaining these objectives rather than ends in them- 
selves. 

Even for those who are going into business as typists, formal speed 
and accuracy objectives are unwise. Typists on the job do not do 
routine copy work from typed material. They type from rough copy, 
make duplicate copies, prepare stencils, fill in forms, take information 
from one source of information and type it on other filing forms and 
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references. A program of education for life adjustment will empha- 
size the activities that people actually perform on the job rather than 
those which have a formalized tradition. 

Unfortunately, teachers receive an undesirable justification for 
speed and accuracy drills from the fact that most civil service typist 
examinations are based on this kind of standard. Even worse, many 
businessmen utilize initial or entrance tests in business which are 
speed and accuracy tests, even though they themselves never measure 
and cannot measure the efficiency of their typists by such inadequate 
standards when they are actually on the job. 


Shorthand in the Business Curriculum.—Until recently, the usual 
secondary school considered shorthand to be a subject which, in order 
to be used effectively, had to be taught for years. As a matter of 
fact, however, in rural high schools all but a few of the students re- 
ceive only one year of instruction in shorthand. Consequently, they 
learn only the skill of taking down dictation and receive little prac- 
tice in reading this dictation and even less practice in transcribing 
the dictation in a job environment. Even now, unfortunately, the 
usual high school teacher emphasizes the ability to take shorthand at 
80 to 100 words a minute with a standard of 90 per cent or 95 per 
cent accuracy as a goal. Such goals may be, for brief periods, tem- 
porary objectives in the learning process but they are contrary to 
the use of the subject as a means of adjustment to life’s needs. Short- 
hand is not taken by the usual stenographer in an even, rhythmic, 
and formalized fashion, with pauses at the proper points to indicate 
commas and longer pauses to indicate periods. Rather, the person 
giving dictation does so at varying rates. He hesitates, makes cor- 
irections, changes his mind, requests the stenographer to read back 

| the first paragraph and makes improvements in the wording of that 
‘paragraph. 

Several studies have indicated that businessmen are rarely, if ever, 
concerned about the speed at which dictation is taken when they are 
employing beginning stenographers. They recognize that the young 
high school graduate cannot be expected to take dictation at high 
rates. Even at the low rate of 80 words a minute the stenographer 
can take dictation far more rapidly than the great majority of busi- 
nessmen usually give their dictation. Business education is lacking 
in organized research in this area, but some preliminary studies in- 
dicate that a speed of 57 words a minute is about the average at which 
many businessmen give dictation. However, for brief periods they 
slow down to 5, 10 and 20 words a minute and for periods they go 
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up to 80 and 90 words a minute—possibly, for a phrase or two, far 
beyond that. 


Job Subjects Should Have Job Standards.—The beginning ste- 
nographer should, therefore, not be judged in terms of her ability to 
take dictation at a standardized 80 words a minute with 95 per cent 
accuracy, but in terms of her ability to take dictation as it is given by 
the usual businessman, and by her ability to transcribe this dictation 
into a mailable letter. In addition to the ability to take dictation by 
a means of some form of shorthand, many stenographers are finding 
it increasingly necessary to have some skill in transcribing from one 
of the many forms of dictating machines now available. A person 
who has learned to take real office dictation and who has learned to 
do the kind of copy work actually needed on the job can master this 
skill easily. But it is a difficult skill to acquire if one has no previous 
transcribing experience. 

A program of life adjustment for the job recognizes that many 
young women will become stenographers. The school should help 
them acquire this skill so that these young high school graduates will 
have a marketable skill when they leave school. Even more impor- 
tant, these skills should be taught in use situations so that learning 
will be as realistic as possible. Formal skill-building procedure 
should be kept to a minimum and the academic “words a minute” 
standards discarded in favor of measurements of job ability to take 
dictation, transcribe, and type mailable letters and other usable 
written instruments of business. 


Bookkeeping in the Business Curriculum.—Bookkeeping gives 
the learner an excellent understanding of the functions of business. 
It shows how business operates and points up the implications of the 
transactions and processes that are used in business. As it is taught 
in the high schools, however, bookkeeping is usually a remnant of the 
kind of bookkeeping which was taught two or three generations ago 
to train people for the jobs which were then available. There are 
few bookkeepers, in the old-fashioned sense of the word, now prac- 
tising in business. Instead, there is a considerable number of pro- 
fessional accountants who audit books and undertake the formal 
processes of opening, closing, and setting up financial statements. 

At the other extreme, bookkeeping has become little more than a 
semiskilled occupation undertaken by routine workers who need to 
know little about the processes of accounting in order to do their 
work. Training for accountancy is definitely the function of the 
university. The high school has no business attempting to give 
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training for this kind of occupation, any more than it would have in 
giving training for pharmacy, dentistry, or law. Skill in entry mak- 
ing and, for a relatively few workers, skill in the operation of book- 
keeping and calculating machines- would be of value in some sec- 
ondary schools. Unfortunately, comparatively few bookkeeping 
teachers are trained to undertake this kind of teaching, and the text- 
books are not fitted to meet this need. Consideration of the kinds of 
activities needed for actual adjustment to the job will be considered 
later, under presentation of clerical practice. 


Record Keeping is Needed by All.—AlIlI people who use the serv- 
ices of business should have the ability to keep the simple records 
needed in the home. Many may make use of their skill in keeping 
the simple records required in a small business with or without the 
aid of an accountant. Most important, however, is the ability to 
understand the bookkeeping records presented to us by the munici- 
palities, the states, the federal government, and by the corporations 
and banks which serve us. Fortunately, in recent years business and 
government have both done a great deal to simplify the technicalities 
of the balance sheet, the profit and loss statement, and other financial 
statements. However, it is false to assume that the usual layman 
can comprehend the meaning of these figures without some careful 
experience in interpreting them. Even more important are (a) a 
recognition of how these figures are put together, (b) a realization 
as to how easily figures can be distorted by business and by govern- 
ment, (c) how even an honest accountant may distort figures, and 
(d) a realization of the meanings and limitations of various rela- 
tionships such as net profits to sales, notes receivable discounted to 
actual notes receivable on hand, current assets to current liabilities, 
and proportion of undistributed profits to profits distributed. 


Ability to Evaluate Financial Records.—A little knowledge can 
be a good thing. Certainly, the ability to interpret financial state- 
ments is desirable for all those engaged in business activities, but the 
assumption that this knowledge is complete knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. This is precisely the danger which confronts many of those 
who study bookkeeping. They undertake innumerable dull and for- 
mal exercises to learn how the opening and ciosing and adjustment 
entries are made. But they are given only incidental training in the 
interpretation of financial records. Worst of all, they do not recog- 
nize the limitations of their ability to make such interpretations. Na- 
tionally known economists have made fools of themselves in their 
misinterpretation of the meaning of balance sheet statements. Why 
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then should we expect beginning bookkeepers or beginning students 
to be able to make wise judgments about interpretation? We would 
not expect a biology student in high school to be able to make a com- 
plete analysis of an X-ray picture, but we assume that anyone can 
read financial statements! The daily papers give us the financial 
statements of corporations and governments. Much care needs to be 
taken to give students sufficient training in reading such statements, 
and to make them aware of the dangers of interpretation based upon 
limited and perhaps distorted evidence. Financial statements are 
word pictures, highly stylized, of the status of business. Everyone 
realizes the danger of assuming a picture to be more than a partial 
presentation of the real thing. 

In the case of bookkeeping, emphasis on adjustment to life will 
be on the use of bookkeeping records and statements and less on 
keeping records, except for the simple records used in the home and 
small business. 


Clerical Practice in the Business Program.—There are few 
greater opportunities for adjustment to life needs in any phase of the 
secondary school program than in the development of an adequate 
program of clerical practice. Far more boys and girls who go into 
business become clerks of some type than the total number who be- 
come bookkeepers, stenographers, accountants, or typists. Yet few 
schools make available training experience in clerical activities. 
Where such training is presented, it is usually mere dull repetitive 
exercises in filling in forms, devoid of interest to the pupils. There 
are rich opportunities, however, for meaningful and interesting school 
activities in this area. For many students, an office is an alluring, 
fascinating, and attractive place with deep meaning for future em- 
ployment possibilities. 

Many of the initial clerical activities undertaken by young workers 
on the job are entirely routine in nature, and unquestionably those 
who were able pupils in school can rather easily pick up skill in these 
operations. This, however, is not true of the less able students, who 
are the ones most likely to fit into these positions. They need abun- 
dant practice in undertaking these activities so that they can perform 
them with confidence from the first day they work in an office. Such 
skills must not be learned as formal exercises to be repeated, dozens 
if not hundreds of times. Rather, they need to be learned in terms of 
things to be done which the pupil actually feels are worth-while : filling 
in forms for the school, transferring records from one type of form 
to another, making duplicates of forms to be given to pupils to take 
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home, and the numerous other actual and meaningful office activities 
which are undertaken in the school. 

It is true that the school would not wish to entrust the initial 
learner with these activities, but they should be the means of giving 
incentive and motivation at the first stages of the learning process. 
Fortunately, a few schools are undertaking fruitful experimentation 
in giving courses in clerical practices, and some teacher training in- 
stitutions are giving their prospective teachers techniques in the 
competent teaching of these types of subject matter. Moreover, job 
breakdowns and practice materials are rapidly being developed which 
will make these experiences interesting to the initial learner. 


Merchandising as a Form of Life Adjustment.—More of our high 
school pupils go into some form of distribution than into all other 
kinds of office work combined. In most schools no training in mer- 
chandising is offered and in many schools in which such training is 
given it has little relation to actual sales experience. Time and again, 
observation of classes in distributive education will find the teacher 
lecturing on the production of silk from the silkworm, or presenting 
a discussion of how cloth is woven without even the simplest form of 
loom in the classroom. These teachers neglect the very rich oppor- 
tunity for pupils to gain sales experience directly in the school, such 
as selling the school magazine, selling tickets for the annual school 
dance or play, selling in the cafeteria and in the school store. Most 
important of all is the constant opportunity afforded the boys and 
girls to sell themselves as worth-while personalities to each other 
and to their teachers. Fortunately, a few schools afford superb ex- 
amples of what could be done with these types of activities. Courses 
in merchandising presented in this form have a meaning to the stu- 
dent which few other high school courses can have. 

There are also many opportunities for experiences in life adjust- 
ment in cooperative programs with the merchants of a community. 
In a small number of schools, teachers of distributive education have 
set up work experience programs whereby merchandising students 
work on the job one week and then come to school the next. An al- 
ternate to this procedure is to go to school in the morning and work 
in the afternoon and possibly also one evening a week. 


Real Work for Pay.—If possible, such work performed in such 
experience programs should be for pay, for earned income will make 
such programs most meaningful to the student. However, many 
worth-while work experience programs in merchandising have been 
carried on when the student had been given little or no actual pay. 
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Unfortunately, only one in ten or possibly one in a hundred of the 
schools which could set up a program of cooperative work experience 
has actually put such a program into practice. Even where such a 
program is given, very few students take it. It is true that the de- 
velopment of a program of this type takes work and persistence, but 
this is true of most if not all worth-while types of school activity. 
It is easy to lecture. It is easy to give drill work. It is not even very 
difficult to set up programs of discussion and conference. It takes 
time, energy, and considerable funds, however, to set up worth-while 
programs of work experience. Nevertheless, if the school is to give 
experiences that are a basis for life adjustment, then the school must 
recognize its job and constantly work toward such real experiences. 
Unfortunately, the superintendent and other responsible administra- 
tors in far too many communities are even less willing to undertake 
the expense and effort needed to carry out such a program than are 
the teachers who will have to carry through the work. 


Basic Business.—Preliminary to all these job training courses, 
business students need a prevocational course in basic business. This 
experience should differ, primarily in intensity and thoroughness of 
experience, from the basic business experience needed by all pupils, 
which was described at the beginning of this chapter. For example, - 
in the core curriculum pupils have an opportunity to learn that there 
are such things as risks in life and that there are means of overcom- 
ing these risks. A problem such as this might serve as an introduc- 
tion: Do careful automobile drivers have accidents? If so, what 
can the thoughtful driver do to protect himself and others? Do 
families have risks? What is the nature of these risks? What means 
of protection are there against these risks? As an outcome of such 
discussion, study, and experience pupils should become aware of the 
contribution of insurance to risk reduction. From there on, applica- 
tion of the basic principles of good buying, which are characteristic 
in the purchase of all goods and services, should be specifically related 
to the problems of buying insurance and other means of risk re- 
duction. 


Learning Limited to Facts is Futile—The pupil who is planning 
to go into business as a means of earning a living needs further ex- 
periences in dealing with risk reduction. He needs to have oppor- 
tunities for discovering the function of fidelity insurance, the various 
forms of fire insurance, the kinds of social security provisions now 
made available in many businesses, and the nature of the deductions 
which the federal and state government make for social security and 
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unemployment purposes. As is indicated before, learning of mere 
knowledge is futile. Pupils may learn certain facts but, lacking a basis 
for relating these facts to their actual life, soon forget them. Only 
to the extent that the basic business program affords an opportunity 
for learning abilities in actual use situations or in situations very close 
to actual use situations will these abilities persist and be useful when 
the need for them actually arrives. Here are a few examples of levels 
of ability or of understanding in basic business, differentiated for all 


pupils and for those taking a business program: 


Needed by All Pupils 


Ability to write a check. 


Ability to read with understanding the 
financial news on the front page of a 
metropolitan newspaper. 

An understanding of the nature of good 
management in the home. 

Knowledge of cost of first-class mail and 
understanding of how to find out how 
to use other classes of mail. 


Ability to work out the cost of a good 
main meal for a family of four. 


Ability to schedule and buy transporta- 
tion to a nearby community. 


Ability to read and understand simple pie 
and bar graphs. 


Ability to plan the purchase of the fam- 
ily food supply for a week end. 

Awareness of the high cost of instalment 
buying. 

Ability to wrap and mail a book. 


Understanding of the difference between 
savings banks and business banks. 


Ability to write a simple letter of in- 
quiry. 


Higher Level 
Needed by Business Pupils 


Ability to keep a check book and recon- 
cile it with a bank statement. 

Ability to read with understanding the 
financial section of a metropolitan 
newspaper. 

An understanding of the characteristics 
of good management in the office. 

Considerable skill in mailing by second, 
third, and fourth class, and such pro- 
cedures as special handling, registered 
mail, return receipt, etc. 

Ability to work out the cost of adequate 
insurance protection for a specific fam- 
ily of four. 

Ability to read detailed timetables, 
schedule and buy transportation for a 
trip involving use of several means of 
transportation, several stopovers, and 
alternates for possible changes en 
route. 

Ability to read a graph presenting the 
business cycle for several decades and 
its relation to stock market prices. 

Ability to plan the buying budget of a 
family for an extended period of time. 

Ability to figure out the interest cost of 
an instalment purchase. 

Ability to provide for the packaging of 
a set of books and determine the best 
method of shipment. 

Understanding of the function of the 
Federal Reserve System in serving as 
the central bank and its control of the 
money supplied through the setting of 
rediscount rate. 

Ability to write a letter which refuses 
a request and yet maintains the great- 
est amount of good will possible. 
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Needed by All Pupils Needed by Business Pupils 
Ability to use the telephone to call a Ability to make a long-distance call, in- 
neighbor for help or advice. volving decisions as to whether or not 


to use person-to-person plan, to re- 
verse charges, etc. 

A simple cautious loyalty to the Ameri- A fairly thorough understanding of the 
can complex of business procedure and values and limitations of American 
economic life. business procedure and economic life 

in its intricate ramifications, and a sen- 
sible loyalty to the American plan, 
compared with other political systems. 
An ability to discriminate as to the 
soundness of proposals for the better- 
ment of American economic practices. 


A complete blueprint of the desirable attainments of business 
abilities and understandings should be set up at every level of the 
school program from the elementary level up to the collegiate. This 
blueprint is not to serve as a strait jacket, but as a guide to the 
problems of life adjustment that will be faced by the learner. 

Almost all business educators are agreed that prospective business 
pupils need a more adequate understanding of the functions of busi- 
ness and greater ability to carry out business procedures than do the 
usual pupils. It has been demonstrated many times that the job train- 
ing of the school rarely fails in the development of adequate skills, 
but does fail in the adaptation of those skills to job needs. For ex- 
ample, pupils can quite generally take dictation and transcribe at 
adequate rates, but they often fail in translating this dictation into 
meaningful and understandable letters. 


Time for Basic Business.—No judgment can be made as to the 
amount of prevocational business training needed by the prospective 
worker in this field. The absolute minimum seems to be one year of 
such experience, preceding the initiation of skill training. Many 
thoughtful business educators feel that two years of experience on 
a prevocational level is necessary. As the time required for the de- 
velopment of job skills is decreased and as the core program of com- 
mon learnings is extended upward, the tendency seems to be to locate 
such learnings at the tenth year level. This would provide two years 
for the development of adequate vocational skills in the eleventh and 
twelfth years and for a possible continuation of some prevocational 
experience at the eleventh year level. Possibly in the distant future 
most skill development will be delayed till the post-secondary school 
level, but at present whatever training for job skills is received by 
most pupils is attained at the secondary school level. 
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Arithmetic as a Phase of Life Adjustment—There are few 
courses in the school program in which more time is spent on drills 
and exercise material, with less actual permanent learning, than the 
arithmetic course. Several studies undertaken independently and 
in different parts of the country have shown this uniform result : after 
the lapse of one year, pupils who have taken courses in business 
arithmetic do no better in achievement tests in business arithmetic 
than do those of equal ability who have had no business arithmetic. 
In other words, for all practical purposes, a one-year course of in- 
struction in business arithmetic is, in most cases, an absolute waste. 
The best that can be said for it is that it gets the children off the 
street. 

The conclusion, however, should not be drawn that this futility 
in arithmetic instruction is necessary. Undoubtedly the reason for 
this is that most teachers of arithmetic and of business arithmetic 
tend to teach the subject in a formalized way. Here is a typical ex- 
ample taken from a recently published textbook : 


John Edison bought some shares in the Mountain State Trading Company 
at $73.00 a share. He paid $6,205.00 for the shares he bought. There is an 
annual dividend of $3.50 per share. How many shares did he buy? How 
much will he receive as a quarterly dividend from the Mountain State Trading 
Company ? 


This could be a real problem although it is very difficult to con- 
ceive of a situation in which a person would not know the number 
of shares he is actually buying. However, unless the student knows 
the meaning of the various terms and has a real acquaintanceship 
with the processes of purchasing securities, the problem is meaning- 
less. He can be taught to solve the problem in a formalized way but 
will forget it as soon as the final examination has been passed. 

If, however, the student knows what the purposes of purchasing 
securities are; if he understands the relationship between par value 
and market value; if he understands the meaning of the term “divi- 
dend,” and that it is based upon formal par value, rather than upon 
market value; and if he has, more important than all these, an actual 
feel for the importance of the problem, he can then readily work out 
the meaning of the problem and from that arrive at a solution. 
Finally, he then can intelligently estimate the validity of his answer. 


Doubtful Value of Disguised Drill Arithmetic practices carried 
through apart from a meaningful situation, even though given in the 
disguise of a meaningful situation, are useless. Such experiences are 
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of little value. Arithmetic is an important element in training for 
business but unless students comprehend the use of the process, the 
learning will be of no value, and might better not be undertaken in 
the first place. 

Pupils do need more school experience to attain more comprehen- 
sion and facility. Formal courses in business arithmetic and group 
remedial programs are usually futile in reaching this goal. Arith- 
metic comprehension, therefore, must grow out of realistic activity. 
Pupils deficient in even the minimum skill require individual atten- 
tion. Mass correctional procedures have little effect. Pestalozzi and 
his professionally pioneer predecessors and successors have demon- 
strated the futility of rote learning, and yet teachers persist in ar- 
bitrary drill. It is an easy way of getting peace in the classroom. 
Such waste of time is a disgrace to the profession. An alertness to 
opportunities for growth in arithmetic comprehension will present 
many opportunities for experiences for helping pupils make better 
adjustment to the arithmetic they need in their daily life. 


3. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Selection of Students.—An important element in making job 
training worth-while is the proper selection of pupils. Adequate apti- 
tude and prognostic tests are not available for business subjects 
because the activities of business are typical of all life. They char- 
acterize the experiences of the least able person and also of the most 
intellectually gifted. Naturally, a test which gives some indication 
of a person’s intellectual level is of some value. A person who is 
bright will tend to learn shorthand more ably than a person with 
less intelligence. Such tests, however, do no more than indicate a 
pupil’s likely intellectual level and consequent job attainment level, 
if other less tangible elements are equal. The greater intellectual 
ability a candidate has, the more likely is he to succeed in a type of 
work requiring intellectual ability. Such tests do not differentiate 
among these types of opportunity except as the opportunities differ 
in level of ability required. 

All that aptitude or diagnostic tests can do is to indicate the ulti- 
mate level at which a pupil is likely to do his work. A person who has 
relatively high intellectual ability is probably fitted for professional 
and similar types of service and a person of low intellectual atiain- 
ments is likely to become a routine type of worker. Everyone 
acquainted with intelligence tests realizes their instability, their in- 
exactness of prognosis, and therefore takes their judgment with 
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considerable reserve because these tests cannot pretend to discover 
the intangibles. 


Less Formal Testing—More Guidance.—What is needed in the 
program of business education for life adjustment is a limited use of 
tests and a more thorough program of guidance, whereby pupils will 
recognize the opportunities and the limitations of business service as 
a means of earning a living. Even more important is an abundant 
opportunity for trial. It is futile to attempt to give pupils an under- 
standing of the nature of business activities by talking about such 
activities; pupils must actually experience them. The best way for 
a girl to find out whether or not she is interested in stenography is to 
take the course in stenography. The best way for a boy to decide 
whether or not he is interested’in selling is for him to take a course 
in salesmanship. Inevitably there may be some waste in this process 
but the experience of discovering one’s aptitude and inaptitude is an 
invaluable one for the learner. It is the richest form of learning. 

Obviously, in such try-out learning experiences, pupils who find 
that they are not gifted for a particular kind of activity should not 
be labeled as failures but should be redirected into other kinds of 
opportunities. In the complex and highly uncertain nature of occu- 
pational life, no form of guidance can be perfect, no form of selection 
can be more than partially adequate. Understanding the nature of 
occupational life is itself one of the most important aspects of guid- 
ance for business. 


Standards in Business Education.—There has been a tendency to 
set up arbitrary standards of achievement in business education. 
Among these are: words-a-minute in typing; words-a-minute in dic- 
tating; words-a-minute in transcribing shorthand; formalized book- 
keeping projects, undertaken and achieved with 100 per cent accuracy 
according to the key accompanying the textbook, and the like. The 
most that can be said for such standards is that they are simple to use. 
In terms of real life experiences, however, they are relatively mean- 
ingless and therefore such false standards should not be tolerated in 
any program of adjustment for life. In an office, the ability of the 
worker is usually not determined by her net speed in terms of words 
per minute but rather by her ability to produce an adequate number 
of mailable letters in terms of the particular requirements of that 
office. 

Qualities which make a person successful as a stenographer or as 
a bookkeeper or in many cases even as a salesman are as indefinable 
and intangible as are those which are needed in everyday life. We 
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think of a person as being honest, intellectual, and loyal and yet we 
realize that we cannot exactly define these terms. We strive, for 
example, to give experiences in our schools which will make people 
honest in their thinking and loyal to their friends. Even though 
we cannot measure these achievements exactly, we frequently have 
evidences of our achievements and unfortunately in many cases of 
our failures. Why, then, should the administrator or the school- 
teachers of business subjects insist on false standards merely in order 
to have simple and arbitrary evidences of failure or success? Business 
is as complex as life itself and the standards of achievement are as 
varied and as complex. A program of life adjustment in business 
education must be evaluated in terms of actual life experiences and 
not in terms of arbitrary words a minute in shorthand or typing, or 
formal exercises completed in bookkeeping. 


Conclusion.—Far too much time has been spent on drill in job 
skills. Business teachers are discovering better procedures for attain- 
ing minimum skill abilities by eliminating rote exercises and by pre- 
senting opportunities for experience in actual use with even the most 
rudimentary skill. Skill in taking dictation, transcribing, posting, 
or selling is of little value unless the letters can be read, the accounts 
balance, and unless there is a repeat sale. The ability to get along 
on the job and to achieve opportunity for economic improvement is 
basic to life adjustment. Business education has always made an im- 
portant contribution to such adjustment. As its learnings are given 
in use situations rather than as abstract skill, the adjustment will 
become more effectively related to the other school experiences of the 


pupil. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Analyze one or more elementary school or junior high school texts 
in arithmetic. What proportion of all the work is concerned with 
business situations? What does this indicate? 

2. Do you believe that business education for all should be learned as 
part of the formal business education program? Why? 

3. What changes need to be made to make the usual typing program a 
part of the life adjustment program of the secondary school? 

4. Find out whether the shorthand teachers in your community use 
word-a-minute standards as learning goals or end goals. Discover 
why. Do their judgments agree with those given in this chapter ? 

5. Why do school administrators, civil service examiners, and even 
businessmen often use word-a-minute standards even though they are 
not life? Are the justifications valid? 
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6. Ask several housewives what kinds of financial records they keep. 
How much of this type of record keeping and record using should be 
taught in school? 

7. Why may it be dangerous to use and interpret financial statements 
without a full understanding of their meaning and the manner in 
which they are drawn up? 

8. Does any school in your community give opportunities for training 
in clerical practice? If not, find out why not. See if some school 

- does evaluate the training in terms of the purposes for the clerical 
practice program suggested in this chapter. 

9. More students become merchandising workers than clerical workers. 
Yet most schools give little or no training in merchandising. Why 
not? Is the usual lack of merchandising experience justified ? 

10. Plan a program in basic business education as life adjustment for all, 
with opportunities for further learning by business students. Justify 
your program from your readings. 

11. Add to these given in this chapter, ten or twelve experiences and 
learnings in business needed by all students and indicate the higher 
level of learning desirable for business students. 

12. To what extent do you agree with the judgments given about learn- 
ing ie business arithmetic presented in this chapter? Why or why 
not: 

13. How scientifically can students be selected for specialized training 
for business? Explain your answer. 

14, List ten improvements needed in the program in business education 
presented in the usual secondary school to make it more effective in 
meeting the life adjustment problem of the pupils. 


Chapter 12 


TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS FOR LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


Development of Home Economics.—Years ago, home economics 
instruction developed only skills in cooking and sewing. This was 
actually a break from the old type of formal, scholastic education and 
a start in the direction of educating girls for their life activities. But 
the homemaking job included many other important activities for 
which education was needed: management of time, effort, and 
money ; care of children; selection of food and clothing for the family ; 
furnishing and caring for the home. Certainly instruction in these 
areas was important for girls and women. And so, much of the 
education for home living, formerly carried on in the home, was trans- 
ferred to the school. 

Home economics, like the course work in other fields, reflects the 
trends in social and economic development. Throughout the last 
twenty years more attention has been given to nutrition, food pro- 
duction, conservation of materials, consumer buying, and personal 
and family relationships to meet the changing needs of the times. 
At the present time more emphasis is being placed on the study of 
equipment for the home and housing in relation to the family needs. 

Throughout this process of curriculum development girls were 
electing courses in home economics because of special interests in 
foods, clothing, crafts, and the like. Home economics, therefore, has 
for a long time contributed toward life adjustment. 

However, it must be pointed out that the opportunities for edu- 
cation in this field have, for one reason or another, been limited to a 
relatively small number of pupils in the secondary school. Home 
economics has been thought of as a subject for girls, particularly for 
those girls who had difficulty with the academic subjects in the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum. Gradually, however, a few boys have 
been permitted to take this subject, either with the girls, or in sepa- 
rate classes, or for a few weeks’ exchange in the agriculture or in- 
dustrial arts curriculum. In 1940, approximately two thirds of the 
girls and 1 per cent of the boys in high schools were receiving some 
instruction in home economics. More recently, classes in home liv- 
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ing have been established for both boys and girls in a great many 
high schools. -Should education for personal, home, and family living 
be for a limited few, or for all? 


1. EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


A Great Opportunity.—Home economics has many opportunities 
for cooperation in a program of education for life adjustment. The 
most important of these opportunities are outlined below. 


1. Cooperation for personality growth and adjustment, because 
a) the departmental setup permits real and informal learning 
situations 
b) the materials are immediately usable 
c) the laboratory and classroom activities provide for personal- 
ized instruction 
2. Cooperation for adjustment in family living, because 
a) its great objective has long been the improvement of family 
living 
b) it has, in many situations, established a close relationship be- 
tween classroom and home living 
c) its units of teaching are built on problems in family living 
d) its research materials can help in meeting changing family 
patterns 
3. Cooperation for adjustment in social-civic living, because 
a) the space, equipment, and materials lend themselves to use in 
varied social activities 
b) the laboratory and discussion techniques used offer natural 
situations for social adjustments 
c) the Future Homemakers and Farmers of America clubs give 
opportunities for citizenship activities 
d) its philosophy emphasizes the family as the important social 
unit, related to other world families 
4. Cooperation for adjustment in economic and vocational relation- 
ships, because ; 
a) a major aim of instruction in this area is to get the most satis- 
factions in living from the available resources 
b) the materials can contribute directly to the lives of boys and 
girls and of men and women, as joint homemakers 
c) many skills and work habits developed in the laboratory are 
essential to success in any occupation, and are directly appli- 
cable in some vocations. 


Personal and Family Living.—The contributions of home eco- 
nomics to efficient homemaking have been clearly recognized. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Vocational Education Division of the 
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Office of Education, the objectives of homemaking education for al! 
age groups (including adults) are to help individuals to 


Become better citizens 

Make more efficient use of available resources 

Guide children wisely 

Acquire skills in managing a home 

Establish a wholesome attitude toward other people 

Adjust to changes in their personal lives and in the social and economic 
order 

Improve their health 

Appreciate beauty 

Enjoy social activities 

Experience a sense of accomplishment.* 


Recently we have more clearly recognized the need for home eco- 
nomics instruction in general education, although for more than a 
decade Spafford ® and others * have been pointing out the importance 
of education for personal and family living for all boys and girls in 
the secondary school. 

The importance of education for family life was recognized by the 
Educational Policies Commission * in its description of the visit to 
Farmville Secondary School, where the junior high school boys and 
girls were “chiefly concerned with their present experiences as chil- 
dren in families and with the simpler skills of home operation” and 
the senior high school girls and boys “think of themselves increas- 
ingly as homemakers—as prospective wives, husbands, and parents.” 
At this level of maturity the pupils were seeking knowledge and 
skills which would help them to assume the responsibilities of mar- 
riage and parenthood. 

In the last few years, the concern for a functioning education for 
all youth has resulted in the belief that “education for home and 
family living is that part of a total program of secondary education 
which provides opportunities for acquiring the understandings, the 
factual knowledge, the skills, and the abilities necessary for home- 
making and for successful participation in family life. The school 
must provide a program in this area of education for all youth— 


1 Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1947), p. 1. 

2 Iyol Spafford, A Functioning Program of Home Economics (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.). i 

3 Spafford, et al., Home Economics in General Education at the Secondary Level 
(Minneapolis : Burgess Publishing Co.). . 

4 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association), p. 116. 
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boys as well as girls. A program of education for home and family 
living which meets the needs of those youth referred to in the Prosser 
Resolution would probably also meet the needs common to all Ameri- 
can youth.” 5 


Democratic Living—the Goal.—Home and family living is one 
phase of democratic living in which adjustments are made by all. 
Growing boys and girls are striving to make adjustments to their 
environment which will be satisfying to themselves and acceptable to 
those around them. The home economics teacher, together with 
other teachers in the school, has a responsibility to help them to be- 
come more wholesomely integrated personalities; to recognize and 
choose desirable personal and social values, purposes, and goals; to 
develop skills for satisfying their own needs; to realize their own 
potential abilities; and to make worth-while contributions to the 
family and the society of which they are a part. Thus, democratic 
living becomes the goal of education, and subject material serves 
only as a means to help in achieving this goal. 

A well-adjusted person in a democratic group presumably behaves 
in certain ways which are acceptable to the group and satisfying to 
himself, in meeting the needs and wants of daily living. When we 
analyze the necessary adjustments we find that they are those which 
the individual makes as a person, as a member of a family, as a par- 
ticipant in social and civic affairs, and in his economic and vocational 
relationships. What contributions can home economics make in help- 
ing boys and girls to make adjustments in these areas of living? 


Desirable Outcomes for Life Adjustment—If, as has been 
pointed out earlier in this book, Life Adjustment Education means 
giving all pupils experiences in all areas of living, it follows that both 
boys and girls should have the opportunity in the secondary school, 
through these experiences, to make progress toward desirable be- 
havior outcomes. The home economics field has much to offer all 
adolescents through its materials, its opportunities for actual experi- 
ences, and its contacts with home and community. It can help them 
to develop such general outcomes as those listed below—understand- 
ings, skills, abilities, and appreciations which will make personal, 
family, and community living more satisfying. 


Understanding of themselves—their basic needs and wants in rela- 
tion to food, clothing, and housing. 


—— 


5 Life Adjustment Education for Every Y. i H 
Security Agency, Office of Education), p. 69 ete) De Got Todera! 
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Habits and skills which will improve health, self-respect, attractive- 
ness to others, and enjoyment of their own living arrangements. 

Appreciation of the value of their families to them, and the impor- 
tance of their contributions in their family groups. 

Awareness of and techniques for cooperation in group living, with 
their peers, families, and community groups. 

Realization of the effect of housing on family living and the possi- 
bilities for improvement. 

Personal and social interests for present and future enrichment of 
living. 

Understanding the contribution which each family member can make 
toward the wise use of personal and family income. 

Ideals for family living in relation to other families in the local, 
national, and world communities. 

Recognition of the necessity for early child care and guidance in the 
home. 

Skills in problem solving which will carry over into adult life adjust- 
ment. 

Understanding the important factors upon which a successful home 
life is built. 

Appreciation of their assets and liabilities in relation to vocational 
opportunities. 


The teaching of home economics contributes greatly to a well- 
integrated development in all these areas of living. It is difficult, and 
perhaps unnecessary, to sort out the specific contributions which 
home economics may make to behavior outcomes in each area, but 
for the purpose of illustration a few possibilities are listed here. It 
may help the girl or boy, 

As a person, to 

Build and maintain health through adequate nutrition and proper 
clothing. 

Build morale, self-direction, and a feeling of success, through good 
grooming, choice and care of clothing, leadership in class and home 
projects. 

Expand interests or create new ones in such activities as dressmak- 
ing, home decoration, weaving, making dress accessories, and 
special cookery. 

As a member of a family, to 

Increase appreciation and enjoyment of living democratically in 
families through participation in a play school, planning and serv- 
ing family meals, and in carrying out home projects to improve 
housing. 

Develop responsibility for sharing family living through the care, 
mending, and laundering of clothing ; the purchase of food, equip- 
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ment, and home furnishings; and the management of the house- 
hold during illness. 
As a member of a social or civic group, to 

Develop a feeling of belonging and social poise among boys and girls 
through planning and serving meals, cooperating in play school, 
and working in the lunchroom. 

Develop attitudes and skills in cooperative living through studying 
the role of the family in bringing about better conditions of health, 
safety, food, clothing, and housing for the community. 

Increase the feeling of social responsibility through a study of the 
factors which contribute to a successful marriage. 

As a person in economic and vocational relationships, to 

Develop abilities and skills in homemaking which will contribute 
toward increasing family income through food preparation, cloth- 
ing construction, and home management. 

Develop habits and skills which will make the individual more em- 
ployable through projects concerned with the purchase and care 
of clothing, with eating for health, with grooming, and with social 
relationships. 

Develop habits of critical thinking and good management through 
solving consumer problems in relation to food, clothing, equip- 
ment, personal and household supplies, and services. 

Create interest in such possible vocations as child care assistance, 
food service, or garment alteration. 


Many more suggestions could be given to show that home eco- 
nomics can help young people solve their problems in the areas of 
living in which life adjustments must continually be made. These 
boys and girls are at present concerned with acceptable ways of be- 
having at table, at a party, on a date, as a house guest, or as a host 
or hostess. They want to learn how to dress; how to make friends 
among both sexes; how to make their homes attractive; how to eat 
the right food for health. Many are confused by the conflicting ideals 
and attitudes which exist in all areas of living. In the later adoles- 
cent period, there is a genuine concern about the establishment of a 
future home and a family. 


Learning Experiences.—Desirable outcomes can result only from 
properly guided learning experiences with real materials: foods, 
clothing, fabrics, equipment, money, furnishings; and with people of 
different ages. For example, a class project of redecorating and re- 
furnishing the teachers’ rest room, the lunchroom, or a students’ 
clubroom, affords an opportunity for working with people and with 
actual materials. Such a project could result in personal and group 
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satisfaction as well as a desire for home improvement, an under- 
standing of principles, and of the skills necessary for their appli- 
cation. 

Many learning experiences in the home economics field contribute 
to pupil development in several areas of living. For example, plan- 
ning, organizing, and conducting a play school for preschool chil- 
dren could give the senior high school boy and girl a better under- 
standing of self, a recognition of the importance of the child in social 
relationships, a realization of the need for good citizenship within a 
group, and some ability to manage the finances of such a project. 
This type of experience may also satisfy the personality needs of high 
school youth by developing their confidence, poise, self-control, and 
feeling of security. Much learning about child guidance will carry 
over into adulthood. 


The School Lunch.—The school lunch hour and its activities are 
all too often thought of as being merely a means for feeding a noisy 
mob of children as fast as possible in a dark and drab basement room. 
Responsibility for the period is avoided by all teachers as much as 
possible. Some school lunchrooms are managed by outside em- 
ployees who are good cooks but who have little knowledge of nutri- 
tion and no understanding of the period’s possibilities for real edu- 
cation. In such situations the school lunch period serves only the 
purpose of feeding children. 

Actually, the school lunch project offers many opportunities for 
education and should be considered part of the school program. It 
can help children to form good food habits, and if properly organized, 
can develop an understanding of good management, sanitation, and 
economy in relation to food; an appreciation of individual and group 
responsibility; and skills in table etiquette and other social relation- 
ships. 

In many situations the home economics teacher carries all the 
management responsibility for the school lunchroom, or shares it with 
other staff members. The alert teacher is aware of and utilizes op- 
portunities for student development through cooperative effort and 
introduces work experiences, committee activities, and social organi- 
zation in the lunchroom, all of which result in self discipline. 

As a cooperative school enterprise, the school lunch project can 
provide opportunities for many learning experiences in social rela- 
tionships. Students can gain a sense of pride through making the 
lunchroom an attractive place in which to spend the lunch hour. The 
home economics and art departments can share the responsibility for 
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arrangement and interior decoration. Other departments can co- 
operate in management and organization. Menu planning, based on 
studies of nutritive values, food preferences, time management and 
cost would, when adjusted to their maturity levels, be worth-while 
experiences for all students. Family-size quantities of some foods 
prepared in classes and sold in the lunchroom could give students a 
sense of responsibility and a feeling of success. For the senior high 
school boy and girl, experiences in the lunchroom could create in- 
terest and develop some skills for a future vocation. 


Experiences Develop Outcomes.—Important learning experi- 
ences, which should help develop the outcomes cited earlier and help 
young people solve problems in each area of living, are listed below. 


1. To develop desirable personality characteristics for life adjustment, 
boys and girls may 

Describe the characteristics of a healthy person, trace important 
health factors back to their causes, and then plan and carry 
through a health program. 

Check their own diets for three days or for a week, compare them 
with the standards set up by nutritionists, make a plan and im- 
prove the diets, if necessary. 

Define desirable characteristics for a well-liked and respected person, 
list the things which this person does, plan ways to improve them- 
selves, and check periodically to see if an improvement has taken 
place. 

Set up standards for personal grooming: the care of nails, skin, hair, 
and clothing, and then plan and carry through some projects on 
personal care, either in the school or at home. 

List the things which can be done to gain self-confidence and try 
some of them. 

List the hobbies and interests of the class members; classify them 
into those suitable for the present and those which will last into 
adult living, and try one that grows out of class work, such as 
making a collection of interesting fabrics, making food products 
for sale, or reupholstering a piece of furniture. 

Plan their wardrobes for the year ahead for the activities they nor- 
mally carry on, keeping in mind the fact that their wardrobes 
should consume only a fair share of the family clothing budget. 


Plan and carry out projects in their own rooms which will add to 
their enjoyment of their homes. 


2. To help in ad. justment in family living, boys and girls may 
Confer with their families to discover more satisfactory arrange- 


ments of the house for the activities of various members of the 
family group. 
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Plan and carry out recreational activities which family members 
will enjoy doing together. 

Analyze the kitchen plan and equipment arrangement in terms of 
family activities and needs; plan and carry out or assist in carry- 
ing out some improvements such as cupboard remodeling, or 
extending the working area. 

Participate in a panel discussion on family tensions, and techniques 
for avoiding them. 

Decide on important factors contributing toward successful family 
living. 

Work out a plan for all the family members to share in the necessary 
household tasks. 

Discover the needs of small children and the ways in which parents 
can help them satisfy those needs. 

Participate in family councils in their homes. 


3. To help in the adjustment for social-civic relationships, boys and girls 
may 

(In small groups) Plan, prepare, and serve a buffet luncheon to 
parents or small civic groups. 

Study the arrangement of the home economics department in terms 
of its use; make plans for its improvement, and carry out some 
of the plans. 

Participate in the Future Homemakers or Future Farmers of 
America clubs. 

Assist in a community program to promote home safety. 


4. To help in adjustment to economic and vocational relationships, boys 

and girls may 

Keep a record of the cost of their living over a period of time and 
make a budget, using this record and their needs as a basis. 

Compare ready-made garments with garments made in class or at 
home in terms of quality of material, construction, durability, 
style, fit, and cost; trace the cost factors in the ready-made gar- 
ment to see what enters into the price; determine the amount 
which would be added to the income by constructing the garment 
at home. 

Determine the commodities they will need to buy over a period of 
time; purchase some of these and discuss the problems involved. 

As members of a committee, interview people in the community 
who have occupations connected with food, clothing, household 
equipment, or housing materials ; discover the training, skills, and 
other characteristics necessary for success in these jobs; compare 
income from these jobs with living expenses. 


These outcomes and experiences are not in any way complete and 
are only illustrative of the possibilities of education for life adjust- 
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ment. For a well-rounded development, the student should at some 
time in his school life have experiences dealing with 


a) The place and the functions of the family in a democratic society 

b) Family organization and family relationships 

c) Family economics or consumer education 

d) Selection, use, and conservation of family resources—food, clothing, hous- 
ing, home furnishings, home equipment, etc. 

e) Child care and guidance 

f) Home management and family development with special reference to such 
concerns as health, recreation, aesthetic experiences, education, religious 
and moral guidance for family members.° 


2. Newer PLANS oF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


How can a program of such wide scope be organized and admin- 
istered? The need for such a program is acknowledged. Better edu- 
cation for life adjustment is being planned and carried out in a 
number of ways. New courses are being offered by the home eco- 
nomics department for boys, or for boys and girls together, in which 
special attention is given to consumer problems, personal and family 
relationships, and housing problems. In an increasing number of 
high schools courses for-both_boys_and_girls in family living are 

offered. At the University of Minnesota High School, cooperative 
courses are being taught at the junior high school level by art, home 
economics, music, and industrial arts teachers. Materials from these 
fields are used to meet the needs and interests of boys and girls. 

Another type of program currently being developed in several 
places is that in which a block of time, one to two hours each day, is 
set aside for a core-curriculum or common-learnings program. Mate- 
rials are contributed from several subject-matter fields for learning 
units designed to help boys and girls solve common problems. The 
home economics teacher cooperates in furnishing resource materials 
for the home and family living units, and in occasional situations 
actually teaches some of the family-living courses. 

A similar organization is illustrated by the situation in Denver, 
Colorado, where “a general education, guidance, or social living pro- 
gram has been organized to integrate from several subject-matter 
fields the learnings about life situations which are common experi- 
ences. Home and family living is one of these experiences. Boys 


6 Ibid., p. 73. 
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and girls alike participate in this required course. The units studied 
vary among schools as needs of the local communities differ.” * 

The trend is definitely in the direction of cooperative planning for 
a core of general education for secondary school pupils. The admin- 
istrator’s problem is one of utilizing the available resources to bring 
about the most functional program for life adjustment. How can 
the resources of the home economics field be used most effectively? 
A committee of leaders in home economics recently proposed the fol- 
lowing definitions : 


1. Education for home and family living. This term designates that part 
of a total education which equips individuals for effective membership 
in the family so that each contributes to home and community life 
according to his capacity. 

2. Homemaking education. This term designates that part of education 
for home and family living which is centered on home activities and 
relationships and which enables the individual to assume the responsi- 
bilities of homemaking.® 


According to these definitions, the home economics field carries 
a major degree of responsibility for education for life adjustment of 
youth and young adults in the vocation of homemaking. It serves 
as a resource field, together with other fields in the secondary school, 
for education for home and family living. The administrator will 
set up procedures for cooperative program development and evalua- 
tion, including committees representing teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents. 

Senior Course on Home Living.—An increasing number of 
schools are introducing a course on home living for juniors and sen- 
iors, or for seniors. There is, as yet, no uniformity with respect to 
the course title. The home living course includes units such as art 
in the home, family relations, important financial problems of the 
home, problems of child rearing, and home planning. Such a co- 
ordinated course might well be taught—and indeed in some schools is 
taught—by a number of instructors from appropriate departments, 
with the teacher of home economics usually acting as a coordinator. 


The Role of the Home Economics Teacher in the Program.—Be- 
cause of her educational background, the home economics teacher 
should be a member of the group planning a life adjustment program. 


7 Denver Public Schools, Home Economics Education in Junior High School, 


1948, p. 27. j i 
8 Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, Bulletin No. 234 nahinon 


D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, September, 1945), p. 19 
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If she is not qualified to help plan this larger program, other edu- 
cators representing the home economics field should be called upon 
as consultants. In any event, she should have the opportunity to 
teach, or cooperate in teaching, some of the units for all boys and 
girls which are concerned with health, meal planning, home manage- 
ment, home planning and furnishing, child guidance, family relation- 
ships, and consumer education. The home economics department 
should also be available for special-interest courses elected for en- 
joyment. There are many possibilities for creative activities, using 
foods, clothing, or housing materials. Units may be offered in crafts, 
advanced dressmaking, or meals for special occasions. Special 
courses in large quantity cookery, waitress work, cafeteria service, 
home nursing, or child care, may be made available for vocational 
orientation. 

The home economics teacher’s responsibilities in a program for 
life adjustment might be outlined somewhat as follows. She should 


Participate on committees defining the purposes of a life adjustment 
program. 

Cooperate with staff members, using questionnaires, tests, inter- 
views, home visits, and direct observations, to discover the com- 
mon problems and interests of boys and girls at different maturity 
levels in adjusting to various areas of living. 

Decide, in cooperation with teachers in other subject fields, the un- 
derstandings, abilities, skills, attitudes necessary for pupils to solve 
these problems. 

Cooperate in planning, with administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
parents, the learning experiences which will help young people to 
recognize and solve their problems. 

Provide source materials from the home economics field for student 
learning. 

Teach some units and serve as consultant in some situations. 

Cooperate in the evaluation of the program, in terms of the students’ 
improved adjustment to living. 


3. Maxine Learninc Experiences REALISTIC 


Life adjustment is not made once and for all, nor is it only a mat- 

ter of the individual’s adjustment to the environment. In a society 
environment. Life adjustments, therefore, are continually being 
made because of the changing nature of the person and of his culture. 
For this reason, perhaps, desirable attitudes toward learning and 
abilities for problem solving are the most important outcomes. What 
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procedures can be used with home economics materials to promote 
these outcomes? 


Pupil Participation.—Desirable attitudes toward learning are 
more likely to result from situations in which students participate 
in the planning and make decisions as to the goals to be achieved and 
the methods of study. An evaluation of results, when related to the 
standards agreed upon, brings a desire for more learning. A student 
who plans a project on replenishing his or her wardrobe, makes 
decisions on what to buy, sets up a method of investigating the type, 
quality, and cost of garments, and evaluates his or her purchases in 
relation to what a well-dressed person wears. Such a project will 
probably make the student want to learn more about clothing eco- 
nomics. The student who feels, at the end of a meal project, that the 
meal reached a high standard and was enjoyed by the guests, will 
have an attitude of confidence in attempting a more difficult meal. 

Through observation of children and discussion of the problem, 
a student begins to understand that the tantrums of a small brother 
are merely to get more attention. Such an understanding will indi- 
cate his progress toward adjustment in his family, and will make him 
want to learn more about child guidance. 

A field trip to a newly built home in the neighborhood, and to the 
housing agency, will stimulate a desire to learn more about com- 
munity housing. 

Individual investigations and reports, if interesting, on the cost 
of living in the neighborhood in relation to income will create in- 
terest in more learning about money management. 

Observation of a film showing the occupations in the community 
which are available to high school graduates will open up avenues 
for further learning in relation to future vocations. 

These illustrations show that a variety of techniques and devices 
—projects, observations, discussions, field trips, individual reports, 
and visual aids—can be used with home economics materials to 
stimulate desirable attitudes and interest in further learning. 


Problem-Solving Techniques.—Developing abilities in coopera- 
tive problem solving is also important. When groups of pupils, 
teachers, and parents work together on common problems, one can 
expect better understanding of the skills needed for democratic liv- 
ing. Studying and working together during a part of the schoo! day 
requires cooperative organization for group living and offers good 
opportunities for social-civic understanding and self discipline. The 
teacher may explore sociometric devices for group organization to 
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achieve a classroom social atmosphere conducive to productive work 
with a minimum of tension. 

The problem of informing the school and the community of the 
meaning of home economics education will be solved in various ways 
when the teacher and pupils, working together in large and small 
action groups, decide what to do, how to do it, and how to do it better 
another time. The problem of making the home economics depart- 
ment more attractive and efficient may need the cooperative planning 
and action of pupils, teachers, parents, and the school administrator. 
Solving the problem can be made into a real learning experience in 
community living. 

The sociodrama as a technique offers opportunities for bringing 
into the open problems of social and family relationships. Recogni- 
tion, followed by suggestions for solution of the problem, should help 
students understand and develop skills for living and working hap- 
pily with other people. Many relationship problem situations occur 
in the classroom, in the school as a whole, in the home, on the job, and 
in the community, in which food, clothing, finances, or housing ma- 
terials are involved. There are continuous opportunities in a pro- 
gram of education for life adjustment for the home economics teacher 
to utilize the subject materials of her field in ways which will help 
students acquire skills in problem solving. 


Home and Work Experiences.—A really functional educational 
program for life adjustment reaches outside the school into home, 
family, and community living. A vocational homemaking program 
should include plans for pupils and their families to have home ex- 
periences which will extend or apply the learning acquired in the 
classroom. This idea might well be adapted to all boys and girls and 
extended into a broader work experience program which would help 
orient young people concerning the economic-vocational relationships 
they will soon enter. 

Learning units such as the following offer many opportunities 
for gaining more understanding, and greater skill in adjustment, 
when carried into home and community projects.° 


Improving ourselves 

Adventures with food 
Preventing accidents in the home 
Enjoying young children 
Managing the income 


_ ° These titles are taken from the Minnesota Home Economics Curriculum Guide, 
in preparation by the Minnesota State Department of Education. 
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Worth-while crafts 

Improving my home and surroundings 
Clothing the family 

Looking toward adulthood 

Housing for families 

Efficiency in homemaking. 


For example, a unit on child guidance might project itself into | 
home experiences within the student’s own home by such activities as 


Helping a younger child overcome a food dislike 

Amusing a sick child 

Helping prepare meals and feeding younger children 

Telling stories to entertain younger children 

Planning recreation, like games for a birthday party 

Setting up a play corner equipped with safe toys, for a preschool child. 


Similarly, this unit could extend itself into work experiences, 
either voluntary or for pay, such as 


Teaching classes in Sunday School 
Guiding small children in the lunch room, on the playground, or in neigh- 


borhood groups 
Assisting children in a public nursery school or clinic 
Working in a play school to which parents bring their children 
Taking care of children in the children’s own homes during their parents’ 


absence 
Making toys for children of elementary school age. 


4. LIFE ApyustMENT IN RELATION To Housine 


If we consider education for life adjustment from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle, we find that maturing boys and girls are meeting prob- 
lems in all the areas of living referred to earlier in relation to housing. 
They get much personal satisfaction from having a corner of a room 
or a whole room as their very own, in which they can carry on crea- 
tive activities. Increasing maturity brings with it an interest in 
housing on the family level, together with awareness of the wider 
implications in community living. 

A few outcomes in terms of behavior in improving personal, 
family, and community housing might be the following: 


Understanding of needs of individuals and families for housing 
Understanding of the difference between the necessities and wants 
for housing, equipment, and furnishings 
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Desires and abilities to improve present housing 

Recognition of the responsibility of the family for its own housing 
and for the standards of housing in the community 

Awareness of techniques for democratic procedure to improve hous- 
ing conditions in the community 

Realization of the relationship between housing and the physical and 
mental health of the individual 

Understanding of the factors involved in sound financial planning 
for home ownership, including home furnishings and equipment 

Appreciation of the satisfactions gained from creative activities in 
making an attractive home 

Awareness of some vocational opportunities for young people in the 
field of housing. 


In order that students may achieve these outcomes, many real 
learning experiences can be provided. Only a few are suggested here. 
Students may 


Observe from field trips, pictures, films, or dramatization, situations 
where good and poor housing exist 

Evaluate housing situations in terms of personal and family needs 
and resources 

Discuss the relative significance of various factors in family housing 

Make plans for improving some part of the house—living and recrea- 
tion, sleeping, or working areas 

Plan and carry out school and home projects to improve the efficiency 
or attractiveness of the home, such as rearranged or remodeled 
rooms; added furniture, equipment, and furnishings; renovated 
furniture; increased safety ; better storage facilities 

Plan the housing facilities for newly established homes for families 
with different income levels 


Compare the changes in housing with changing family patterns. 


It is obvious that education of young people with desire, under- 
standing, and ability to improve housing calls for the cooperative 
effort of several, if not all, subject matter areas in the secondary 
school. The well-educated home economics teacher will help her 
students select information and apply principles in light of the im- 
portant values of family living. She will help them solve real prob- 
lems in the present and discover principles which can be applied in 
adult living. The contributions of home economics as outlined in 
this chapter will require changes at the secondary level, and changes 
in teacher education at the pre-service and in-service levels. Home 
economists welcome the opportunity to share in an educational pro- 
gram to meet the needs and interests of youth. They should be alert 
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to recognize and to cooperate in solving the difficult problems in- 
volyed in building a program of education for life adjustment. 


nae 


12. 


PROBLEMS For STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


. Read articles giving illustrations of programs of education for life 


adjustment in the current home economics magazines published dur- 
ing the last year. 


. Plan a course for senior high school boys and girls which would con- 


tribute toward adjustment in family living and which would be taught 
jointly by the social studies, English, general science, and home eco- 
nomics teachers. 


. In cooperation with two majors in other fields, make a list of com- 


mon learnings for junior high school boys and girls which would help 
them solve their family living problems. 


. Make an analysis of the necessary adjustments which a person makes 


as a member of a family. Which of these are taken care of by the 
present high school curriculum? What changes are necessary? 


. Survey your community to discover the occupations available to girls 


who are high school graduates. What contributions should home 
economics make to help them adjust satisfactorily in these jobs? 


. Make a plan for a school lunch organization which provides for 


learning experiences for students from several classes, e.g., mathe- 
matics, home economics, art, and English. 


. Make a collection of source materials which would be useful to senior 


high school boys and girls in a unit on housing the family. 


. Plan an evaluation program to discover changed behavior following 


the study of consumer education in relation to clothing problems. 


. Investigate the values, purposes, and uses of the sociodrama as a 


technique for helping high school students with their social and family 
adjustments. 


. Make a list of home experiences which students might have in order 


to promote the development of skills in management of time, money, 
and effort. 

What opportunities are offered in your community for family co- 
operation to improve housing in that area? 

For an improved program in education for family living what changes 
are needed in teacher education ? 


Chapter 13 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. Importance oF TRAINING FoR Economic ADJUSTMENT 


In Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth the Educational 
Policies Commission states the imperative educational needs of youth. 
The Commission rightly felt that the development of the salable skills, 
understandings, and attitudes which make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life is of an importance equal 
to all other educational needs. This viewpoint is generally shared 
by those who have given careful consideration to the training of all 
youth for “Life Adjustment,” but the fact remains that it has not 
been implemented in the large majority of our schools. It is well, 
therefore, to consider that perhaps a greater effort will have to be 
made to guarantee that each youth will be given an opportunity, 
through the secondary school program, to be trained in those skills, 
habits, and attitudes which are necessary for satisfactory entrance 
into the occupations of the farm, industry, business, or home, and to 
receive assistance in making satisfactory progress thereafter. 

The history of educational practices shows many considered at- 
tempts to strengthen certain phases of the educational system. This 
process of improvement has proceeded with greater emphasis in cer- 
tain fields than in others. The administrators of programs of sec- 
ondary education have been most reluctant to acknowledge that the 
responsibility is theirs for the training of all youth in all phases of 
life, including the economic aspect of living, leisure-time activities, 
and home and family living. 


Place of Vocational Training.— Very soon after advancing into 
adulthood, youth always finds that living becomes a serious problem. 
It becomes even more serious if they are not prepared. Not only do 
they find that both men and women spend approximately one third 
of their time in activities directly related to making a living, but 
they also soon find that many other problems of living have a direct 
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relation to the economic factor. Their social and religious life, their 
health, their leisure time, their personal improvement, and too often 
their political life are all directly affected by their ability or inability 
to fit satisfactorily into the economic pattern of their community. 
This does not mean that the vocational training of youth is more 
important than all other aspects of living, but it does mean that voca- 
tional training is as important as any of the other aspects. All phases 
of living are so interrelated, one dependent on the other, each supple- 
menting the other, that to separate them completely is impossible. 


Vocational Education is an Educational Process.—The voca- 
tional aspect of life adjustment for each youth, as treated in this 
chapter, purposely includes many educational offerings not usually 
considered to be in the field of vocational education as defined by fed- 
eral and state vocational acts. Since it has been considered advisable 
to include certain specific subject fields, and some student activities 
and organizations which are educational in nature, mention should 
be made of those included. The following list makes no attempt to 
be exhaustive but does try to emphasize the fact that many subject 
fields and activities provide a direct training value for youth in their 
quest for functional education : 


Agriculture Guidance 

Homemaking Practical Nursing 

Trades and Industries Vocational Civics 

Distribution of Goods and Services Applied Mathematics 

Industrial Arts Applied Science 

Commercial Art Employer and Employee Relations 
Commercial Subjects Hobbies 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing Youth School Organizations 


Study of Occupations 


Philosophy of Work.—The fields listed above contain examples 
of areas of training still considered by too many as not being educa- 
tional in nature. This same so-called “philosophy” was, until recent 
years, applied to all subjects having any direct or indirect connotation 
with the “work of the world.” Training youth for life adjustment 
will, by the very necessity of things, have to be based on the philoso- 
phy that it is the lot of man to work; that honorable work, honorably 
done, is respectable ; that practical work of all types, if properly taught 
and efficiently learned, is truly educational; and that most, if not all, 
of the worth-while-habits, attitudes, and behavior patterns can be 
developed through specific vocational-type courses. Since interest is 
the basis of permanent learning and since the adjustment of youth 
takes Plage through the development of ability in each individual to 
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solve problems, to reason correctly, and to act properly, the vocational 
fields should certainly be able to assist to a very large degree in this 
development. 


Areas of Training.—Too often, special-subject fields such as the 
vocational courses have been used by the schools as a place to assign 
students who were failures in other subjects, who for other reasons 
did not fit into the standard educational courses, or who failed to 
respond properly under certain teachers. This practice, which is 
gradually changing for the better, was justified on the grounds that 
the vocational and special subjects were functional only for those 
youths who did not have the capacity or personality to master subject- 
matter fields. However, if the subject fields listed above are ex- 
amined and analyzed, it will be noted that the same fundamentals 
apply to all those fields. The following breakdown is not complete 
but does indicate large areas of experiences in which every youth 
should receive definite training, experiences which can be provided in 
part or wholly by each vocational and special-subject field. The list 
follows : 


Basic skills 

Specific skills 

Knowledge of materials and processes 

Standards of workmanship 

Conservation of materials and equip- 
ment 

Requirements of consumers 

Applied technical information and 
practices 

Employment opportunities 

Job requirements 

Personal relationships 

Accident prevention 

Health problems 


Personal habits 

Community development 
Cooperative planning 
Conservation of time 

Social relationships 

Civic responsibilities 

Financial matters 

Consumer problems 

Personality development 

Home and family relationships 
Leisure-time activities 

Physical and mental development 
Ethical practices 

Applied general subject matter 


Would it not be logical to assume that if every youth were trained 
in all these fundamentals and had developed proper habits and prac- 
tices, that such a youth would be adjusted to life, to the extent the 
school can make such an adjustment? The personnel employed to 
teach the vocational subjects, and the administrators who have the 
responsibility to see that these subject fields are taught properly, are 
all responsible for the results secured. 


Specific Training Can Be Functional.—Research studies have 
proved that employers are more concerned with the habits, attitudes, 
and behavior of a youthful applicant for employment than they are 
with the applicant’s specific skills. This does not in any way mini- 
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mize the need for teaching correct skills, since in so doing habits 
desirable for all are strengthened. The opposite is also true; low 
standards of workmanship in any training program beget undesirable 
habits, attitudes, and behavior. Parents and employers seem to be 
in common agreement regarding the essential attributes of a well- 
adjusted youth. Those responsible for the training of youth should 
also agree that the acquisition of skills and the formation of desirable 
habits are inseparable processes. 

The argument is sometimes advanced that the youth of secondary 
schools are not able, because of their youth and lack of experience, 
to select intelligently a definite life work and that they need training 
only in broad general fields of learning. This may be true for the 
individual who does not show any specific tendencies towards areas 
of work. It will certainly be less true if a functional guidance pro- 
gram has been in operation through the entire school program. For 
example, when modern techniques are applied it is possible to deter- 
mine, within limits, whether an individual is interested in, and ca- 
pable of profiting from, training in some phase of the following broad 
occupational fields: building trades, metal, electrical, or commercial 
work, designing, selling, or agriculture. 


Reality is Specific—A definite danger arises if the secondary 
schools follow a philosophy which does not provide for specific and 
functional training for youths who are qualified to prepare definitely 
for entrance into well-defined areas of work. Certainly, as soon_as 
our youth leave the secondary schools and enter employment, or 
assist in establishing homes of their own, they at once become special- 
ists to the extent of being required to meet certain definite standards. 
The habits and attitudes most desired may be lacking in youths who 
realize they have not been trained to do anything efficiently, who do 
not know anything positively, who are not too well informed as to 
the “ways of the world,” and who in other ways cannot compete with 
others of their own age. The importance of a vocational choice in 
life adjustment is recognized as essential. The individual youth who 
éannot make such a choice certainly is not adjusted. Such an in- 
decisive attitude might be the result of improper training based on, 
the wrong educational philosophy. 


2. OBJECTIVES OF THE TRAINING ProcraM Basen oN Facts 


Perhaps the major difference between the basic thinking of those 
engaged in the industrial arts fields and those engaged in vocational 
education centers around the question of training for a specific occu- 
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pation or training in skills and information needed by all. There 
would be no great difference between these two areas of thinking 
if it were recognized that youth needs to receive efficient training 
in both fields: training in those experiences common to all as home- 
makers and members of society, and training of a definite type which 
will fit them to enter intelligently selected employment. Both of these 
aims can and should be met by the secondary schools. In order to 
accomplish these objectives the schools will have to analyze carefully 
the needs of youth, first as members of society, and secondly as indi- 
viduals. This analysis is not too difficult, provided the training ob- 
jectives are not confused. Whenever the objectives of any course 
are distorted, the results to be accomplished can never be accurately 
checked to determine to what extent the particular training program 
is meeting the needs of those enrolled. The following double-analysis 
chart illustrates this point. No effort has been made to include a 
complete listing. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT OBJEC- 
TIVES OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


SOUND PREMISES TO CLEAR THINKING 
ABOUT OBJECTIVES 


1. Shop courses are supposed to be 1. All courses are well organized, the 


“exploratory.” Therefore, let the 
students do whatever they wish so 
long as they keep busy. 


2. Certain courses are established en- 
tirely on the basis of costs, even if 
this policy does not provide func- 
tional fields of training. 


3. Shop courses are only for students 
from low-income homes who will 
have to “work with their hands.” 


4. Shop courses are for students with 
low 1.Q.’s. 


subject matter being based on the 
needs of youth. Each student pro- 
gresses through the training from 
the simplest to the most compli- 
cated problems of interest to each 
learner. 


. The establishment of a course is 


based on the predetermined fact 
that youth must have the training 
to become adjusted, that the train- 
ing therefore must meet certain 
standards, and that the costs of an 
efficient program are not too high. 


. The training, intelligently decided 


upon, is needed for all youth re- 
gardless of economic status, unless 
individual students have already 
become adjusted through other 
means. 


. The I.Q. level of an individual stu- 


dent is not necessarily the only 
basis for determining what should 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT OBJEC- 
TIVES OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES SOUND PREMISES TO CLEAR THINKING 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ABOUT OBJECTIVES 


or should not be taught. The need 
of the individual to become ad- 
justed should be the basic consider- 
ation. 


5. Shop courses are for students who 5. The selection of students is based 
are “disciplinary cases.” on careful guidance practices and 
courses are open to all who can and 

do profit from the training. 


Adjustment to Life a Relative Matter.—A great deal of discus- 
sion can be generated over the question, “When is youth adjusted 
to life?” Since this problem is relative and certainly individual in 
nature, there can be little hope of reaching a common agreement on 
the question. The fact remains, however, that society seems to have 
fairly definite minimum standards for determining whether or not 
youth are adjusted to the problems and conditions of life. But so- 
ciety has for too long used generalizations to express basic conditions 
and values needed by all who satisfactorily meet the standards of life. 
Such terms as honesty, dependability, trustworthiness, cooperation, 
and even health, are purely relative when an attempt is made to de- 
fine specifically the application of the terms in respect to a particular 
individual. Because of this fact it will be necessary in a training 
program for life adjustment of youth to approach the problem by 
an indirect method. 


Basis for Learning.—There seems to be a definite relationship 
between the development of habits, attitudes, and behayiors and the 
methods, devices, and conditions under which persons are trained, 
in or out of school. As a simple example, a student not interested 
in a subject will, unconsciously at first and deliberately later on, 
develop the habit and practice of loafing, destroying property, re- 
fusing to cooperate with others, misrepresenting the truth, indulging 
in wrong habits of thought and action, and perhaps develop many 
other undesirable characteristics. Certainly the course is not organ- 
ized and taught for such purposes and neither is the learner becoming 
satisfactorily adjusted to life. It would be advisable to consider 
briefly those conditions which have a direct bearing on training for 
the development of proper habits, attitudes, and behaviors and those 
conditions which mitigate against this development. This analysis 
can be applied to the organization and operation of any course but 
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it is especially applicable to a functional vocational and special-sub- 
jects program. 


THE NATURAL VERSUS THE ARTIFICIAL WAY oF LEARNING 


CONDITIONS WHICH ASSIST THE CONDITIONS WHICH WORK AGAINST 
LEARNER TO FORM DESIRABLE HABITS, THE LEARNER’S FORMING DESIRABLE 


ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIORS HABITS, ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIORS 
1. The learner has something spe- 1. The learner is given an assigned 
cific to do: some problem, project, or imposed task. 


decision, skill, or job. 


2. He has an immediate necessity for 2. He has no immediate necessity 


doing it; hence, real need or inter- for doing it. The need for the 

est in seeing it accomplished. task is problematical; hence, his 
interest is lacking or is only simu- 
lated. 

3. The doing of it will result in an 3. The doing of it results in deferred 
immediate satisfaction, profit, ad- satisfaction. 
vantage, accomplishment, pleas- 
ure, health. 

4. The learner makes immediate 4. The learner makes no immediate 
practical use of what he has practical use of what he has 
learned, learned. (A deferred use is 

assumed, ) 


5. He sees the value of what he is 5. He must depend upon the assur- 
getting while getting it. ance of another that it will be 
valuable to him sometime. 


6. He learns by doing and correcting 6. He tries to absorb and recall for 
the way of doing, examination what he hears and 
reads. 


7. He learns to do through a per- 7. He absorbs information taught to 


sonal experience affecting but one a group in which it is presumed 
mind and one body even though each learns the same things in the 
he may also be a member of a same way at the same time. 


group of learners. 


8. He uses only such information 8. He is expected to learn all infor- 


from others as is of help to him. mation supplied by teacher or 
textbook, 

9. He gets this information from 9. His only source of information of 

any and all available sources. immediate value is that supplied 


by teacher or textbook. 


10. He uses both body and mind in 10. He uses his mind only in the 
the learning. learning. 
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THE NATURAL VERSUS THE ARTIFICIAL WAY OF LEARNING 


CONDITIONS WHICH ASSIST THE CONDITIONS WHICH WORK AGAINST 
LEARNER TO FORM DESIRABLE HABITS, THE LEARNER’S FORMING DESIRABLE 
ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIORS HABITS, ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIORS 


11. His body helps his mind to learn 11. His body and his mind do not 
and his mind helps his body. help each other. (No team play 
or coordination. ) 


12. He develops the habits necessary 12. He develops the habits necessary 


for successful doing by voluntary for meeting the teacher’s require- 
and willing practice. ments by imposed study. (The 
requirements may be good or 

bad.) 
13. He sees instructors who have had 13. He sees instructors who have had 
more experience than he has had niore experience than he has had 
in the thing to be done. in the thing to be done. (Prepa- 


ration for examinations. ) 


14. He depends on teacher and text- 14. His experience in learning is con- 
book only to start, check, and test fined entirely to contact with 
his work. teacher and textbook. 


15. The test of his progress and 15. The test of his progress and 
ability is what he accomplishes. ability is what he is able to recall 
on examination. 


16. He measures his comparative 16. He measures his ability to recall 


ability to do by comparing the what he has been taught by com- 
results of his own performance paring his examination grades 
with those of others. with those of others. 

17. He takes full advantage of his 17. He is held responsible only for 
resources in learning: his native what he is taught by the teacher 
ability, previous experience, con- and from the textbook. 


tinued practice, the suggestions 
and criticisms of others. 


3, LEARNING UNDER REAL CONDITIONS 


Since the preceding analysis sets up certain conditions which 
should assist a learner to become adjusted, it is advisable at this point 
to consider work experience programs as a means in developing 
youth. In Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth the state- 
ment is made that “Life adjustment is impossible unless occupational 
adjustment occurs.” The place of work experience in the life adjust- 
ment of youth is shown in the following statement made by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals : “Work experience 
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under actual productive conditions is necessary if youth are to learn 
to work effectively.” Since this is a relatively new concept in edu- 
cation and certainly has not been too well established in many schools, 
mention should be made regarding one important point. Every effort 
should be made to guarantee that work experience programs are 
composed of real situations. Once a school heads in the direction of 
developing pseudo situations and calling them real experiences, both 
the community and the students will lose respect for the program. 


Work Experience.—Many of the work experience programs now 
in operation through local school administrations have become na- 
tionally recognized as factors definitely contributing towards actual 
adjustment of youth. These programs have, to a large extent, op- 
erated in the fields of trades and industrial occupations, retail selling, 
and office occupations. It is true that the supervised practice pro- 
grams operating as part of the vocational agricultural and homemak- 
ing courses are, in certain respects, real work experiences. More 
should be done to expand and functionalize these programs. This 
is especially true of the work of high school commercial departments, 
in which the large majority of students never have an opportunity 
for direct contact with job conditions before leaving school. 


Questionable Objections.—School administrators and teachers, 
when first confronted with making a decision regarding initiating a 
school program where work experiences under real situations are 
provided, usually respond with statements indicating their disbelief 
in the possible success of such a venture. These objections take the 
following form: 


1. High school students, except in rare cases, cannot be depended 
on when outside the confines of the school. 

2. It takes too much time for students to go from school to their job 
locations. ’ 

3. There are too many necessary subjects already in the curriculum 
to allow sufficient time for work experiences. 

4. The time devoted to work experiences is wasted, the students are 
exploited, and the program is not educational. 

5. If students want work experiences they can get such experiences 
after school and during vacations. The school cannot be bothered 
with the numerous problems generated by such a program. 

6. The school schedule is not flexible enough and should not be dis- 
turbed by an attempt to coordinate the uniform school routine 
with the variable industrial and commercial life of the community. 

7. High school students do not know what they want to do; there- 
fore a practical placement procedure cannot be used. 
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What Actually Happens.—It is easy to deduce the underlying 
philosophies indicated by such misconceived notions as to what is 
functional education for youth. In contrast, it would be well to list 
“a few statements of educators who have diligently worked on this 
problem of work experiences and have established controlled, school- 
wide, integrated work programs with supplemental related instruc- 
tion: 


1. Teachers report an improvement in attendance and scholarship. 

2. Often the so-called general educational subjects take on a new 
meaning to many students, since they find a closer correlation 
between those subjects and job situations. 

3. Many behavior problems disappear and the youth of the school 

acquire a more definite purpose in life. 

Students bring to the school actual problems to be solved. 

Students develop worth-while habits to the degree that the pro- 

gram is well supervised, students are properly guided, and the 

community is well informed. 

6. Students are encouraged to remain in school. Others who have 
left school return in order to be placed in real training situations. 

7. The community is interested in its schools and more willing to 
support the total educational program. 


ove 


Use of the Community.—In the operation of all vocational pro- 
grams, and in industrial arts and commercial programs, the resources 
of the community should be used to the fullest extent. Advisory 
groups should be established and consulted in order that the school 
may receive an accurate evaluation of the work of the school. Co- 
operative relationships should be maintained in order to provide op- 
portunities for educational tours and job placement for selected 
students. Homes and business establishments should be open to the 
school to provide firsthand factual information which will be bene- 
ficial to the entire school organization. 


4. Some Ways VocationaL EpucaTion CAN HELP 


The major implications of the Prosser Resolution cover nine 
phases of training which are considered of vital importance to the 
successful adjustment of each youth to the problems of life. General 
agreement has been reached by all who have participated in regional 
and national conferences on Life Adjustment of Youth, that the sec- 
ondary schools are faced with the responsibility of training all youth 
satisfactorily and not attempting only to adjust the curriculum to the 
needs of the “neglected youth.” 
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In order to explore briefly some of the ways the various vocational 
subjects can contribute towards meeting the needs of youth through 
the major fields of training, the following nine analyses are given. 
These are not to be considered complete but only as evidence that 
vocational programs have direct and functional applications in all 
areas to the training of youth. 


GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


CRITERIA SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
TO BE GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
MET CRITERIA 
1. A continuous inventory ofeach 1. Assist in setting up complete guidance | 
individual student's character- programs, 
istics, 2. Train teachers to do individual and 
2. Informational services are pro- group guidance. 
vided which include occupa- 3. Provide exploratory experiences both 
tional information plus explor- in school and outside. 
atory opportunities, 4. Supply factual information as to occu- 
3. A counseling service is pro- pations, 
vided by competent trained 5. Supply information on student’s char- 
personnel, acteristics, 
4, A continuing follow-up of all 6. Do individual counseling. 
students is provided. 7. Assist in surveys. 
5. Placement services are pro- 8. Develop guidance material. 
vided to assist each individual 9. Conduct youth groups where programs 
in making satisfactory adjust- assist in the guidance of youth. 
ments, 
ETHICAL AND Mora. Livine 
CRITERIA SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
TO BE GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
MET CRITERIA 
1. To develop ability to determine 1. Through intimate knowledge of each 
the truth and to practice telling student, his home, and his problems. 
it, and to distinguish between 2. By recognizing the worth and accom- 
right and wrong. plishments of each student. 
2. To develop a respect for the 3. By impartial dealings with all students. 
rights of others. 4, Providing worth-while and interesting 
3. To work cooperatively with training situations which will assist in 
others. the prevention of wrong attitudes. 
4. To develop the desire to assist 5. Organizing and operating class groups 
rather than hinder others. to encourage the development of de- 


5, To discriminate between those sirable attitudes, 
ideals and values that are 6. Recognizing undesirable traits and 
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6. 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


worth-while and those that are 
not. 

To develop an individual phi- 
losophy based on a sound moral 
code, 
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SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
CRITERIA 


taking immediate steps to substitute 
desirable habits, 

7. Giving more credit for, and recognition 
of, desirable habits and behaviors and 
less for material accomplishments, 

8. Providing opportunities for students 
to express themselves on phases of 
ethical conduct, 

9, Conducting discussional conference 
groups where students will analyze real 
situations, 

10, Having selected employers and others 
appear before groups to discuss the 
characteristics the successful employee 
should have, 

11. Assisting each student to practice ethi- 
cal and moral living in and out of 
school, 

12, Maintaining student organizations 
where ethical and moral character is 
recognized, 


Crrizensuir Epucation 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


Students should learn to live 
democratically in the school, 


2. Students should have direct èx- 


a 


> 


perience in civic affairs in the 
community to the extent of 
their ability and usefulness, 


. Students should develop by 


studying and judging public 
issues, 

Program should provide train- 
ing in an understanding of 
state, national, and world 
situations, 

Students should develop com- 
petence in political action. 


6. Students should develop knowl- 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MERTING THE 
CRITERIA 


1, Maintaining student organizations, 
such as Future Farmers, Future 
Homemakers, and Distributive Edu- 
cation clubs, 

2. Democratic organization of classes, 

3. Tours to local group meetings such as 
farm organizations and city councils, 

4. Study of laws affecting private and 
public transactions in agriculture and 
business, 

5. Study of school and community prob- 
lems to determine how each vocational 
program can contribute something of 
value. 

6. Developing the desire and securing the 
actual help of students in making in 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


edge on the basis of which an 
understanding of trends, move- 
ments, and relationships can be 
determined. 

. Loyalty to the principles and 
ideals of American democracy 
should be fostered. 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


is 


8. 


10. 


. Gathering facts 


CRITERIA 


provements in the school and in the 
community. 

Actual home improvements by each 
student. 

Conducting combined conferences of 
students and others to analyze charac- 
teristics of citizenship and ways in 
which it should be manifested. 

and informational 
readings and making findings available 
to all. 

Cooperating with the entire school in 
developing proper behavior, thus 
strengthening citizenship. 


Home AND FAMILY LIFE 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


. The ability to appreciate the 
importance of family life in our 
society. 

. An understanding of what 
good family life means in terms 
of the student’s own family ex- 
perience. 

. A desire to make family living 
as successful as possible by 
these standards. 

. The development of abilities 
and skills needed in successful 
performing of homemaking 
activities. 

. A specific yet broad under- 
standing of what the resources 
for family living are in the stu- 
dent’s community, and skills 
and abilities to find those re- 
sources, 

. The ability to establish and 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


10. 


CRITERIA 


. It is self-evident that the homemaking 


programs are designed specifically to 
train youth in home and family life. 


. Arrange for both boys and girls to take 


part in class work and social activities 
designed to assist youth in their per- 
sonal problems. 


. Provide opportunities for youth to de- 


sign, make, and repair articles for use 
in their homes. 


. Study costs, construction, and use of 


home furnishings and personal items. 


. Organize tours, sales, and displays. 
. Train in budget making and budget 


keeping. 


. Establish school and private nurseries. 
. Provide factual information on home 


and family living problems. 


. Conduct conferences of students and 


adults for analyzing youth problems. 
Cooperate with community groups to 
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CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


maintain wholesome, effective 
family-community relation- 
ships. 

. The ability to recognize and 
conserve values in family liv- 
ing as family patterns change. 


/ 
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SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


at, 


12. 


CRITERIA 


secure the services of doctors, dentists, 
judges, and others on home and family 
needs, 

Show that the relationship between 
economic stability and home and family 
life is, to a great extent, based on 
proper training. 

Make studies to determine factual in- 
formation usable in training program. 


SELF-REALIZATION AND USE OF LEISURE 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


. All youth need opportunities 
to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, 
art, music, and nature. 

. All youth need to use their 
leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely. 

. The use of leisure time should 
yield satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual and at the same time 
should be beneficial to the 
youth and to society. 

. Each youth should be trained 
to realize that his leisure time 
should be advantageously used. 
. A broad program of learning 
experiences should be provided 
which will give to all youth 
interests and skills that can be 
used in out-of-school activities. 
. A rich program of group activ- 
ities should be provided in 
which all have an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate. 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


CRITERIA 


. Develop skills and knowledge of mate- 


rials and processes which can be used 
in out-of-school home and group ac- 
tivities. 

Study the individual’s interests and 
provide active hobby outlets. 


. Organize groups such as youth can- 


teens and rifle clubs; provide training 
in school to equip and operate such 
organizations. 

Provide instruction in personal appear- 
ance, dress, and social manners re- 
quired by youth for dances, parties, 
and public appearances. 


. Supervise trips, picnics, and visits 


from other school groups. 

Conduct student surveys of the com- 
munity to evaluate the types of worth- 
while leisure-time activities available 
to youth; plan individual and group 
action to improve conditions. 

Foster recognition for those students 
who have developed worth-while habits 
in use of leisure time. 


. Keep shops and laboratories open after 


school, during evenings and vacation 
periods, if youth want to use facilities 
under supervision. 
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SELF REALIZATION AND USE oF LEISURE 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


9, 


10. 


11. 


iz: 


CRITERIA 


Provide special opportunities for par- 
ents, sons, and daughters to spend eve- 
nings in shops and laboratories work- 
ing together on projects. 

Correlate school work with oppor- 
tunities for youth to continue working 
on plans and projects of interest to 
them after school hours. 

Provide for exhibits, shows, and com- 
munity projects. 

Provide for study of examples of 
development of useful articles and 
processes which came out of leisure- 
time endeavors; provide opportunities 
for such explorations. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


260 
CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 
1. Complete health examinations 


a= 


are made of each youth period- 
ically and efforts made to cor- 
rect defects. 

Activities of the school in 
behalf of student health are 
extended to homes and the 
community. 


. Physical conditioning is pro- 


vided for each youth in keeping 
with his physical capacities. 
Beyond the basic individual 
program provided for each stu- 
dent, areas of free choice of 
physical activities are available 
to all. 


. Nutrition is applied to the 


needs of each youth and cor- 
rective measures are provided. 


. Physical activities are provided 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


NG 


CRITERIA 


. Study of nutrition, selection of foods, 


and diets. 


. Study of disease, care of the body, and 


applied physiology. 


. Preparation of balanced meals, main- 


taining health charts. 


. Ordinary tests to determine personal 


physical conditions. 


. Talks, demonstrations by nurses and 


doctors. 


. Visits to hospitals and milk stations. 
. Study of unhealthful conditions around 


the school and community, and appli- 
cation of corrective measures, 


. Study of the values of health in terms 


of income to determine the relationship 
between income and the health of the 
individual. 


. Safe practices required in the shops 


and laboratories. 
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CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


for leisure time and training 
given which will assist each 
youth in enjoying healthful 
out-of-school outlets. 
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SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


CRITERIA 


Maintaining suitable reading nfaterial 
dealing with subjects of health and 
safety. 

Study of biological changes in youth, 
in order to adjust the program and 
methods of teaching. 

Study of industrial health and safety 
programs. 

Prevention of injury from mechanical 
appliances, dust and fumes. 
Conducting practicable tests with ani- 
mals to show results from diets, pollu- 
tion, and germs. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


. Each youth must be aided to 
develop a philosophy of life 
and a discriminating sense of 
values, 

. Each youth must learn to shop 
effectively and economically, 
and to use well what he has 
bought. 

. Each youth must acquire com- 
petence in financial manage- 
ment. 

. Each youth must gain a basic 
understanding of the operation 
of the economy as a whole, and 
of the conditions necessary to 
its progressive improvement. 


. Each youth must acquire 
wholesome attitudes along 
with the above-mentioned 
abilities. 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


— 


w 


CRITERIA 


. Study of merchandise. 
. Selection and use of materials, com- 


modities, and equipment. 


. Study of comparative costs and values. 
. Actual tests of fabrics and other mate- 


rials for durability, usefulness, and 
composition. 


. Study of sales methods, literature, and 


purposes, 


. Evaluation of demonstrations by 


agents. 


. Trips and community surveys. 
. Securing advice from adult buyers. 
. Actual selling of commodities, securing 


reactions of buyers. 


. Making or repairing, rather than buy- 


ing, articles. 


. Study of wages as related to costs. 
. Developing a philosophy as to actual 


needs and sales resistance. 


. Evaluation of types of entertainment 


with consideration of the costs com- 
pared to the worth-while values re- 
ceived. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


14. 


15. 


19: 


20. 


CRITERIA 


Study of health as related to the use 
of commodities and to insurance. 
Habit of saving through actual work 
experiences, and wise spending of 
income. 


. Corresponding with companies to se- 


cure factual literature. 


. Effective personal bookkeeping. 
. Study of general economic problems as 


they affect the individual. 
Organization of student clubs to study 
consumer problems. 

Talks by students about their problems 
and plans. 


Toots oF LEARNING 


CRITERIA 
TO BE 
MET 


1. Each youth should possess an 


interest in, and the ability to 
read and understand, written 
materials of value to youth in 
making adjustments to life. 

. The training program should 
develop in each individual the 
‘ability to calculate mentally 
and manually mathematical 
problems of a practical nature. 
Mathematical training beyond 
this objective is considered for 
those who show special ability 
and need, 

. The ability should be developed 
to write legibly, accurately, and 
consistently, and with a stand- 
ard of quality appropriate for 
everyday living. 

. Each youth should be trained 
in the ability to express him- 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 


CRITERIA 


. Make available to those enrolled in 


vocational classes and to others printed 
material of interest to youth. 


. Incorporate within vocational courses 


suitable reading requirements which 
will strengthen the skills required. 


. Provide natural opportunities for stu- 


dents to tell others about their voca- 
tional interests and accomplishments. 


. Require that auxiliary information re- 


lated to each project be ascertained and 
acquired for present and future use. 


. Require that all written material be 


accurate, of a pre-determined quality, 
and related to usable subject matter of 
interest to youth. 


. Organize and conduct youth groups in 


which high standards are maintained 
and leadership training is developed. 


. Require that all related learning mate- 


rials and experience in fields such as 
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CRITERIA SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO, 
i TO BE GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
MET CRITERIA 
self orally, accurately, and in mathematics, science, and composition 
an organized manner on sub- be of practical value and applicable to 
jects of interest to youth and of all work projects. 
A value to others. 8. Organize tours for groups and individ- 


ual students during which specific in- 
| formation will be secured. 
4 9. Have students organize “open house” 
programs where students and adults 
are given verbal information and sup- 
| plied with written material developed 
by the class. 
| 10. Have students carry on all correspond- 
ence, do all ordering, and maintain all 
financial and statistical records for the 
department. 


Work EXPERIENCE, OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND COMPETENCIES 


CRITERIA SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
TO BE GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
MET CRITERIA 
1. Each youth who can profit 1. Pre-employment classes can be estab- 
from job placement after fin- lished to provide definite training for 
ishing school should have spe- selected students. 
cific pre-employment training 2. General industrial classes can provide 
during his school enrollment. a broad training in related fields. 


3. All types of vocational classes can pro- 
vide, as nearly as possible, real situa- 
tions for training. 

4. Cooperative part-time classes can be 
organized whereby selected students 
may attend school half time and be 
employed on paid jobs half time, under 
school supervision which will guaran- 
tee that the entire program is func- 
tional training. 

5. Whenever advisable, students who 
qualify can be assisted in establishing 
themselves in productive enterprises 
while attending school or soon after 
finishing their training. 

6. Employment conditions can be studied 
and personal and job qualifications 
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Work EXPERIENCE, OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND COMPETENCIES 
SOME WAYS IN WHICH VOCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS CAN CONTRIBUTE IN MEETING THE 
CRITERIA 


determined in order to obtain efficient 
placements. 

7. Definite guidance services can be 
established and maintained in order to 
assist students in making intelligent 
decisions. 

8. Attendance of students at commercial 
and industrial group meetings can be 
encouraged. 

9. Well-selected readings can be made 
available, covering all phases of em- 
ployment problems. 

10. Representatives from financial, indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, and 
other groups can be called upon to 
bring valuable information and assist- 
ance to groups and to individual stu- 
dents. 


Considerable thought has been given during recent years to the 
much-discussed “mental hygiene.” Because of our present compli- 
cated way of life, our youth are faced with many conditions requiring 
constant adjustment. Many young people do not find school con- 
ditions conducive to mental and emotional stability. Often the very 
opposite state results and they become emotionally upset becayse they 
do not find normal outlets through the prescribed training programs. 

A most amazing public attitude has developed regarding the type 
of training that should be provided for juvenile delinquents, feeble- 
minded persons, mental retardents, patients of psychopathic institu- 
tions, and even for so-called “slow” students in our public schools. 
This attitude holds that handwork, industrial arts, or vocational 
training should be provided especially for these abnormal groups of 
individuals. It should be recognized that most normal persons are 
so constituted as to require activity and outlet through interesting 
work, thus providing a combination of both physical and mental 
therapy. Many individuals engaged in professional vocations de- 
velop hobbies, usually of a manual nature. 

The various fields of training listed in this chapter as vocational 
education can be utilized to train all youth for successful entrance 
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into employment, for participation in home and family living, or 
merely for personal development and stability. Vocational education, 
if properly organized, supervised, and administered, can contribute 
much to the adjustment of youth in the secondary schools. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. What supervision should be given to the local vocational programs 
by local school personnel, and what type of training should those 
who do have the responsibility for this supervision receive in order 
to be able to supervise efficiently ? 

2. What should be the basis for determining how much vocational train- 
ing should be offered in a particular secondary school ? 

3. What functional procedures can be followed, on the local level, to 
assure cooperation among parents, employers, employees, students, 
and school personnel, so that the educational program will be operated 
more efficiently ? 

4. Statements have been made that vocational education costs too much 
and therefore local schools are not able to offer needed training. 
What facts should be considered in determining whether a type of 
training is too costly? Certain types of school expenditures are 
known to be costly but are approved for various reasons. Are such 
expenditures justifiable ? 

5. It is generally conceded that high school boys and girls should have 
real work experiences before leaving school. Why has this type of 
training been neglected as part of the school experience of each stu- 
dent? Is work experience educational ? 

6. Considerable discussion has been carried on regarding the “require- 
ments” placed on the secondary school program. Some are con- 
sidered necessary, some are doubtful. What requirements, if any, 
should be established and what should be the basis for determining 
those requirements ? 

7. Should all schools give more consideration to the problem of “drop- 
outs”? Why? Is there any reason to believe that these “drop-outs” 
need vocational training any more than they may need other training 
that should be offered by the school ? 

8. Is there any reason to believe that persons who have never taken 
teacher training cannot do an effective job of teaching? If so, what 
qualifications and experiences should a person have in order to assure 
that he will be a satisfactory teacher of a particular subject? 

9, One of the most serious problems at the present time is the determi- 
nation of “obtainable objectives” of the secondary school. Correct 
evaluation of the training job being done by these schools is another 
equally serious problem. 
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10. It is generally agreed that there should be coordination and correla- 
tion among all school subjects in the secondary schools. If possible 
and advisable, how would you go about doing the job? 

11. What percentage of the enrollment of the secondary school should 
receive some phase of vocational training? How should this per- 
centage be determined ? 

12. If the Prosser Resolution is sound, what changes, if any, will the 
schools have to make in order to meet the conditions stated in the 
resolution ? 


Chapter 14 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


All education, whether it be considered practical or cultural, should 
be useful. Physical education is no exception. The Greeks used it 
to develop fundamental body coordinations. Their youth ‘were in 
the palaestra a great deal of their time up to the age of ten. They 
ran, jumped, danced, threw the javelin and the discus to achieve life 
adjustments in rhythm of movement, symmetry, beauty of body 
build, and strength and endurance for war or peacetime endeavors. 


1. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


Physical education must be thought of in terms of activities, as 
something the individual does. Health is an outcome, a product of 
many elements. Health is qualitative. It goes up and down the 
scale in response to a large variety of elements which influence it. 
Physical education activities, if properly taught and adapted to in- 
dividual needs, should have a favorable influence on what is called 
optimum health. The following definitions may be helpful : 


Physical Education Defined—Physical education is a funda- 
mental division of total education. It utilizes and extends the use of 
vigorous neuro-muscular activities which are the basis of education. 
Physical education activities and the drives behind them are basically 
old play urges by which man expresses himself through total body 
coordination. They are centered around the play lot, the playground, 
the athletic field, the gymnasium, the dance floor, the swimming pool, 
the ice rink, and the ski trail. 


Health Education Defined.—Health education should be thought 
of as the total process by which persons become aware of health needs 
and practices which are essential to their well-being. Who is respon- 
sible for health education? The physician in his office when he ad- 
vises-a patient, the dentist when he discusses the condition of teeth, 
the public health official when he gives instruction on contagious 
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diseases, the teacher when she instructs children on matters of nu- 
trition and the workings of the human organism in order to promote 
their welfare, and the parent when he provides the environment 
in which the child lives—these and others in the community contrib- 
ute to the sum total of health education. This education becomes 
an objective for the school and the community. It should be thought 
of as a process, and health should be thought of as the product. 


Health Defined.—Health is the ability of the human organism to 
sustain adaptive effort. With this meaning, health is synonymous 
with the terms “organic development” or “physical fitness” used in 
wartime. Health is a euphoric condition of the organism which can be 
measured in terms of one’s ability to perform tasks, to resist fatigue, 
and to recover quickly. The status of one’s health varies from time 
to time. Under certain circumstances, it reaches nearly to inherited 
capacity. At other times, it falls low. Health, therefore, will be 
thought of as physiological health, a condition of the organism. 


2. PrysicaL EpucaTion is BASED ON THE Law or USE 


It is a biological law that function and use go hand in hand. This 
law is recognized in biology, in psychology, and, more recently, in 
human relationships. Biology recognizes that increased metabolism 
results from muscular exercise. The psychological principles, “that 
which you learn, you must practice,” and “practice makes perfect,” 
are acknowledged. On the human relations side, it is admitted that 
the way “to hate people is to hate them.” You become efficient in 
that which you practice. 

The law of use is applicable in physiology. The muscles of the 
extremities and the heart gain in strength and size through use. A 
muscle atrophies when it is given too much rest because the law of 
use has its reverse side—that which is not used, retrogrades. It is 
recognized that children suffering from cardiac disorders may be 
allowed to take mild exercise. Convalescent patients are permitted to 
_ stand on their feet sooner than in former years. 

In applying the law of use, adding a little to a little is an essential 
principle. The essence of training is “a little today, a little more 
tomorrow.” The principle is the same for the crippled child trying 
to walk and for the athlete preparing to break a world’s record. 
Christensen states that the essential point is to increase the demand 
on the organism steadily but not too rapidly. 
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The law of use affords a sound basis for the belief that education 
is a doing process, that it is an activity phenomenon. In order to 
approach excellency, one must get into action. Over one of the gates 
to a Greek palaestra was the motto “Strip or retire,’ a challenge to 
every boy entering. Strip—be a contestant, get into action and per- 
form, or retire. In a much more significant sense, the same principle 
of action holds for nations and for civilization as a whole. One of 
the principal contentions of world historians is that there must be a 
challenge. Without it, man slips back into complacency. With chal- 
lenge, he achieves. Civilization itself was made possible by man’s 
being goaded into activity by a hostile environment. Hostility lays 
the foundation for use and becomes one of the basic elements in train- 
ing. This law of use is illustrated in the fourfold development of man. 

Physical education can no longer be satisfied with narrow objec- 
tives in the field of health or the development of muscular strength. 
Every time a child or an adult participates in physical education ac- 
tivities, particularly the American type of sports and games program, 
he is learning many things*and laying the basis for many phases of 
adult adjustment. These types of adult adjustments are listed below 
under four headings. 

Organic development refers to the building of physical power 
which will make it possible for individuals to perform tasks easily 
with a margin of reserve always left to meet emergencies. 

Skill development refers to the building of coordinations, not only 
in sports and games, but in music, industrial arts, and similar areas. 
In physical education, these skills are important in themselves but 
they also are the basis for many adult recreational pursuits. 

Interpretive development refers to the ability to make judgments 
and think. Inasmuch as the individual thinks in terms of past ex- 
periences, childhood activities are important for adult adjustments. 

Emotional development refers to the ability to live with others 
first in the small groups centering around the home and later in larger 
world societies. It refers to the practicing of the democratic prin- 
ciples of teamwork, cooperation, and respect for the ability and per- 
sonality of all individuals. 


Organic Development.—This term means the ability of the human 
organism to sustain adaptive development, to move with rhythmic 
cadence, and to function on the highest possible optimal health level. 
This organic development starts with the beginning of life. The cells 
of the human organism are well formed several months before birth. 
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The rambling, promiscuous movements of the young baby contribute 
to its organic development. During the long’ years of play the child 
brings to greater achievement his natural capacities. It is during 
these younger years, say roughly from six to sixteen, that the ca- 
pacities to sustain effort, to resist fatigue, to recover quickly after 
extreme effort, develop most rapidly. It would be folly to say that 
physical education is the only activity contributing to this outcome. 
The boy working in the manual training shop, the girl making bis- 
cuits, a group on a nature hike—each activity furnishes its specific 
contribution to power building. The boy walking to school or plow- 
ing a field is building organic power. Physical education, however, 
devotes more of its attention to the outcome of physical fitness than 
does any other teaching phase of education. 


Skill Development.—Skills and body coordination must be 
learned. First we establish those fundamental skills which have to do 
with the coordination of eye and reach, then develop the skills of 
creeping, running, walking, and dodging. These specific skills are 
later developed in the area of sports, in handling balls, bats, rackets. 
Skills are also learned in dramatics, in manual training, and in prob- 
lem solving. Skills are necessary all along the line. Physical edu- 
cation skills help the individual to conserve effort and also lay the 
foundation for many wholesome recreational activities. 


Problem Solving.—Problem solving is the ability to interpret ex- 
perience, data, and situations. This is an objective of all education. 
Early in life, children make time and space judgments which become 
basic to their subsequent ability in running, dodging, parking a car, 
and taking an airplane off a field. The individual learns to make 
judgments in connection with the physical environment. He makes 
judgments relative to those with whom he plays. Problems arise in 
learning to walk, building a block house, throwing a ball, or in riding 
a bicycle. In all areas of learning a child requires the ability to solve 
problems. Through play, the child is enlarging the area in which he 
can think. Physical education activities are basic in this thinking 
area. 


Emotional Development.— Whenever and wherever the child or 
the adult is engaged in activities, attitudes are being developed. This 
goes on continuously and constantly throughout life. The individual 
learns to like this, dislike that. He believes in this religion and not’ 
that one. He likes this group of individuals and dislikes another. 
Sportsmanship or fair-play attitudes are constantly being formed and 
prejudices are being developed. 
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All these phases of development are life adjustments and are 
clearly outcomes of every activity in school. They also make a con- 
tribution to life adjustment in a democracy. 


3. Power BuitpInc AND MAINTENANCE OF POWER 


Youth is the period to build body power and adulthood is the time 
to hold on to health. Health is built and maintained, other things 
being equal, through adapted exercises. 

Power Building.—The educational importance of the early years 
of life is becoming more and more recognized as research is conducted 
in the areas of physiology and psychology. Many of the behavior 
patterns of children are well set before the age of six. Many in- 
terests which may become hobbies in later life have their beginnings 
in the period below the age of ten. The development of an organically 
sound body, which must function through a long period of years, is 
no exception. What a man is, physically, depends in a large measure 
upon the life he has experienced as a child. One of these require- 
ments is long periods devoted to a wide range of play activities. 

During this play period the child experiments with elements of 
his environment, both physical and human. Basic coordinations are 
established, skills are learned, and attitudes are formed. During this 
period the child should have from three to four hours a day in what 
would be termed basic physical education activities—running, jump- 
ing, throwing—and participation in simple group games. Without 
a rich experience in these skill-learning years, the child’s potential 
physical capacity can never be realized. The power to function is 
built by use, and a sound organic base is laid down upon which to 
build for future years. 


Power Maintaining—From the standpoint of physical power, 
man reaches a plateau in his twenties. Some few attain this plateau 
in later years, but the number is limited. Generally speaking, after 
the twenties, the fight is to maintain rather than to increase one’s 
physical powers. Recognizing this, people generally abandon the 
more explosive types of exercise as they approach middle age. The 
principle of participation in adapted exercise means that as the in- 
dividual moves into his forties, perhaps earlier, handball and squash 
should give way to golf, hiking, skiing, and possibly gardening. 
There is no reason why participation in sports and games cannot 
be carried on while in the sixties or even in the seventies, if the in- 
dividual uses judgment. Regular exercise becomes one of the musts 
for the maintenance of power through the years. ; 
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4. Man Must Learn TO Live IN A CHALLENGING Wortp 


A Different World Calls for Adjustments.—Can man live happily 
in the world he has created? If the answer to this question is “yes,” 
physical education must shoulder some of the most important respon- 
sibilities of education. Man lives in a mechanical era but his nervous 
system and his emotions are still, largely, in the Stone Age. The 
material civilization he has created is far ahead of his power of adap- 
tation. 

Man’s body developed in an era when life was simple. The sleep- 
ing periods were long and man’s days were filled with challenging 
activities, oftentimes a matter of life or death. Hours of activity in 
the open air brought on a sense of pleasant tiredness, but his body 
normality was restored through sleep. The problems to be solved 
were simple and could be seen. Men were not fighting the ghosts and 
goblins of insecurity, worrying over conditions over which they had 
no control. There were no Joneses to be kept up with, no irritating 
traffic noises, no rattle of street cars or rumble of elevated and subway 
trains. There were no bright lights and sudden sounds to keep one 
awake at night, no crowds to jostle, nor any commercial recreation 
leaving one highly adrenalized, but giving no hints whereby problems 
might be solved. 

Man’s eyes were accustomed to being focused on distant points. 
When he fought, his opponents were out in the open. He saw them, 
he knew them, and his body was stripped for fight or flight. As a 
result of this type of life, man built a powerful organic mechanism 
and a thoroughly integrated nervous system. He learned to think 
in terms of his surroundings and developed emotions basic to group 
living. He recalled with pleasure today’s combats and looked for- 
ward to tomorrow’s struggles. 

Throughout the years, the enemies man could not master were 
microscopic organisms—germs, viruses, and spirochetes—which 
afflicted him with such diseases as malaria, typhoid, smallpox, 
diphtheria, and tuberculosis. Today, with the aid of the medical pro- 
fession, most of our organic diseases are being mastered. 

Man is living under highly artificial conditions characterized by 
steam-heated houses, rapid transportation, the tension which comes 
from crowded living, eating refined foods, turning night into day, 
many stepping up or otherwise modifying “body processes by the 
use of drugs. The human organism suffers. This seems to deny the 
promise of increased life expectancy but it really does not because 
great advances have been made in the care of children at birth, in 
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the first few years of life, and developing immunity from communi- 
cable diseases. Probably as the result of modern life there has been 
a much greater incidence of psychoses and neuroses in people at all 
ages. 


Man’s New Enemy is Fatigue—Combating fatigue of various 
types is becoming more and more essential to modern man. No one 
cause of fatigue can be segregated, since it arises from many con- 
ditions. However, four factors will be discussed in popular terms, 
namely, “physical” fatigue, “mental” fatigue, “emotional” fatigue 
and boredom. 


Physical Fatigue. This is a type of fatigue which may be called 
outdoor tiredness. It is the fatigue which comes to the man who 
has been engaged in outdoor manual labor, or an afternoon of sports. 
Such fatigue may be recognized by a very pleasant sense of let-down. 
The tired person is perfectly content to rest. Sleep comes naturally 
and it is sound. Exercise which has not been carried to the point of 
exhaustion does not produce any great emotional strain. The natural 
antidote for this physical fatigue is sleep and with it the individual is 
restored. He is ready for another day. 


Mental Fatigue. This type of fatigue comes from confusion. It 
results when a man is unable to finish one task and must leave numer- 
ous others hanging in the air. It can be augmented by the presence 
of people, noise, and irritating lights. It is often the fatigue of the 
office worker and of the businessman who has been problem-solving. 
Ivy writes, “It is well known that the block in fatigue evidenced in 
maximum voluntary muscular effort is located in the central nervous 
system and not in the muscle. We recognize this fatigue in tenseness, 
irritability, jumpiness.” Alvarez, in studying the blood pressure of 

six thousand prisoners and four hundred prison guards, calls atten- 
‘tion to the fact that blood pressure of prison guards is considerably 
higher than that of prisoners. The conclusion might be that the 
prison guards have much more to worry about than the prisoners, 

With mental fatigue, the individual becomes sluggish and often: 
times peevish. He feels nervously exhausted. There isan actual 
ranning-down of body processes. The end result is that the person 
is no longer capable of work or concentration, but is not incapable of 
other activity. Many bysinessmen are subjected to this type of fa- 
tigue. The antidote for it is sleep but sleep is.difficult to achieve. 
If he attempts fo go to sleep in this condition his mental mechanism 
keeps racing on, he relives his day, trying to solve problems. He 
worries, frets, and is tense. He wants to go places, to do things, 
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but does not know what todo. Very many times such tenseness leads 
to the use of sleep-inducing pills or to drinking and other forms of 
dissipation which make him less efficient to face the following day 
and more dependent upon his pills, drink, or “relaxation.” 

The immediate antidote for this mental fatigue is recreation. If 
the individual can let down, can engage in some type of interesting 
activity and can lose himself in it, normality may be restored in a 
very short time. Recreation may take the form of some mild sport 
or game, a hobby such as painting or working with a lathe, reading 
a book, or cooking. 

The individual must like to carry on the activity and must be able 
to lose himself in it. An activity involving the hands is usually more 
desirable. Tilney contends that men cannot achieve normality nor 
maintain normality without having some manual accomplishment. 
Jennings’ law of attention is effective in this instance. The body will 
attend to one thing at a time. When one is engrossed in some in- 
teresting recreational activity, worry, tenseness, confusion, and much 
fatigue will vanish. Tillisch and Walsh, from the training of test 
pilots, conclude: 


The importance of hobbies in securing mental relaxation should be empha- 
sized, and a pilot should be encouraged to cultivate some. The most satis- 
factory hobbies are those which are not related to one’s everyday occupation 
and which involve making something with the hands or forming collections, 
so that a person can enjoy the feeling that he has created something worth 
having. The indiscriminate use of sedative agents by pilots in an effort to 
dissipate nervous tension cannot be condemned too strongly.+ 


Emotional Fatigue. When either of the above types of fatigue 
is augmented by a high emotional state, emotional fatigue comes on 
rapidly. Unless physical fatigue is carried to the point of exhaustion, 
or unless mental fatigue is accompanied by severe emotional strain, 
there is little evidence that either a neurosis or a psychosis follows. 
In other words, little harm will be done by the first two types of 
fatigue. However, when these are increased by high emotions, per- 
manent damage may, and often does, result. In an emotional state, 
an individual is often highly adrenalized. In its worst form, it was 
known as “shell shock” in World War I and as “combat fatigue” in 
World War II. Many “fatigued” veterans from both wars are 
chronic hospital cases today. 


1Jan H. Tillisch and Maurice N. Walsh, “Chroni ion i ilots,” 
War Medicine (November, 1942), pp. 017-22, ee oe rest EN 
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It is significant that among the more important killers of today 
are the tension disorders which come from worry, fear, and hate. 
Insecurity is basic to restlessness. Insecurity becomes dangerous 
because it represents vague fears which cannot be coped with. Old 
age, sickness, the welfare of children, one’s status in society—these 
enemies are no longer in the open. Crile contended that man works 
all day and worries all night. More and more diseases of man are 
being discovered to be in part the result of anxiety and other tensions. 
Basically, to be healthy one must be free from excessive anxiety. 

One of the dangers of highly emotionalized college or high school 
athletics is emotional fatigue. The spectators rather than the play- 
ers feel a greater fatigue from these contests. The players quickly 
get into action and burn up excessive blood sugar, but the spectators 
have nothing to do. The organism is stripped for action, fight, or 
flight, but it must sit. After high emotional experiences of this type 
in athletics or after periods of great fear or sorrow, there must be a 
restoration of normality. Even sleep is deferred until a degree of 
normality is attained. Such restoration can be facilitated by recrea- 
tional activity of the type discussed above. As soon as the individual 
can get into action and can do things, body balances are restored and 
sleep will come. 

Boredom is a cause of fatigue. The human organism has strange 
extremes of responses. Emotional fatigue or ennui may come from 
too much and too rapid activity and, also, from too little. Boredom 
is now definitely recognized as a cause of fatigue. Boredom may also 
arise from monotonous types of work in which the individual is not 
the slightest bit interested, or it may come from having nothing in- 
teresting to do. In boring situations, there is not enough adrenaliza- 
tion, there is no enthusiasm-provoking interest, the body is not 
stepped up to the activity level. The individual really feels tired. 
The antidote to this fatigue is not less but more activity—some of it 
of a different type. Get into action and do something in which you 
are interested! Children who seem tense and jumpy, who have a 
tendency to be highly emotional or irritable, usually need among 
other things more activity of the body-rhythmic type: running, jump- 
ing, and balancing. They need more games in which they can become 
vitally interested. In this type of activity, a sense of normality is 
restored. 

Hobbies Are Important.—The most practical way to combat 


boredom and tension is to get a hobby. Play is essential at all ages. 
The individual who can lose himself in a hobby after a day of hard 
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work is the individual who can maintain normality. One may lose 
himself in many ways—at the work bench or the lathe in his base- 
ment, transplanting his roses, looking for a rare stamp, romping 
with a dog, playing a game of golf, baking a cake, or reading a good 
book. The acquiring of a hobby, which incidentally often takes on 
the form of patterns established early in life, hence becomes a must. 

Man’s ills are gradually shifting from organic diseases to tension 
disorders. This is well established by the following report from the 
United States Public Health Service: 


In 1900, with only ten states reporting, the ten leading causes of death were: 
1) pneumonia and influenza ; 2) tuberculosis; 3) diarrhea, enteritis, and in- 
testinal ulcers; 4) heart disease; 5) cerebral hemorrhage; 6) nephritis (kid- 
ney inflammation) ; 7) accidents ; 8) cancer; 9) diphtheria; 10) premature 
birth. Since then, Dr. James Crabtree of the Public Health Service states 
that immunization has laid diphtheria low. Better sanitation (including fewer 
flies because of fewer horses) has knocked intestinal infections, such as diar- 
rhea and enteritis, off the top list. Sulfa drugs and penicillin have taken the 
edge off pneumonia. Tuberculosis has yielded somewhat to better treatment 
and early X-ray diagnosis. To take their places, non-germ diseases have 
moved up. Last year’s list: 1) heart disease; 2) cancer; 3) cerebral hemor- 
rhage; 4) nephritis; 5) pneumonia and influenza; 6) accidents (except motor 
vehicle) ; 7) tuberculosis; 8) diabetes; 9) premature birth; 10) motor vehicle 
accidents. 


Note that pneumonia dropped from first to fifth place, tubercu- 
losis from second to seventh. But heart disease has gone up as have 
stomach ulcers and cerebral hemorrhage. Man cannot stand the 
pace. Losing oneself in some recreational activity is at least one 

“answer and an important answer. While hobbies and other types of 
recreational activities may be begun in later life, the best insurance 
of developing this safeguard to mental, emotional, and physical health 
is in childhood, adolescence, or early adulthood. It is in and through 
the school that the greatest opportunity and responsibility lie. 


5. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION To LIFE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Physical education can make a number of specific contributions 
to a healthful life. Health is more than knowledge. It is something 
which the individual gains from a positive program and is thus a 
primary objective of physical education. Too often, health is thought 
of as the absence of physical handicaps and disease, but it really is the 
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ability to carry on—do a task and have some reserve for emergencies. 
Even a casual glance at the elements in the health pattern will indicate 
that a positive program is called for. 


Elements in the Health Pattern.—It could be said that the state of 
being healthy begins with being well born. Many local, state, and 
national agencies must assume responsibility if the task of following , 
a community health pattern is to be done well. The school. takes 
children around the age of six and carries them along for “twelve 
years or more. Obviously, the schools should not be charged with 
the total responsibility for the building of health. But, for twelve 
years, the school does have a remarkable opportunity to join hands 
with other agencies in making health a major objective. The school’s 
part is a particularly complicated one because of the administrative 
independence of the school from the board of health. The key to 
the solution is coordination and cooperation, even though working 
out problems cooperatively often involves delay. Working out prob- 
lems together is the American way of doing things. Getting people 
to think through their problems and to work cooperatively with 
others will, in the long run, be the best way to strengthen the health 
pattern and insure self-direction on the part of citizens. 

While there are numerous essential elements in health, they should 
not be thought of in terms of first, second, and third steps. Step 
four does not necessarily have to wait until the first three have been 
taken. All the following health elements—freedom from handicaps 
and devitalizing drains, pleasurable emotions, health habits and ex- 
ercise—operate together in a unity that is life itself. 


Freedom From Handicaps.—Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent defects or diseases which hamper or handicap the proper func- 
tioning of the body. Those which cannot be prevented should be 
treated. The body should be given all possible help through vaccina- 
tion and immunization procedures in order to help it carry on a fight 
against its natural enemies. Accident prevention measures should 
be inaugurated. Rest, sleep, relaxation, and proper nutrition tend to 
help man hold many of his disease enemies at a safe distance. The 
presence of fatigue and malnutrition lowers the resistance of the body 
to invading organisms—usually disease bacteria; hence, resistance 
to fatigue is in and of itself a protective measure. 

School doctors, dentists, nurses, and teachers should suspect and 
detect deviations from the normal. School administrators should 
insist on treatment and correction either by a home physician and 
dentist, or at school and public clinics. Some form of prepaying 
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medical treatment and hospitalization, now apparently imminent, will 
simplify the solution of the problem. 

One encouraging note which must never be forgotten by teachers 
and parents is that the normal body has a tremendous ability to re- 
sist fatigue and disease. Another encouraging fact is that, usually 
long before an individual is pushed to the danger point, his body 
flashes many warning signals. In health or in sickness, tiredness is 
an important signal, which means—slow up. Pain is a danger sig- 
nal, as are dizziness, nausea, and pallor. David B. Dill, of the Har- 
vard Fatigue Laboratory, notes that unless children are pushed by 
over-enthusiastic adults, they will stop an activity when they become 
tired. This, he indicates, is well short of the brink of exhaustion or 
the danger point. Specifically, he says: 


Parents frequently believe athletic competition harmful to their children. 
Nature, however, has provided a safeguard; the competitive spirit that leads 
young men to play to the point of collapse is not developed until late adoles- 
cence. Young boys play until they become tired; when play becomes unpleas- 
ant, they rest. There is evidence for this in laboratory experiments; young 
boys running on the treadmill will stop before their blood lactate has reached 
high levels. It is the young man of high school and college age who pushes 
himself to extreme limits. 


Pleasurable Emotions.—This phase of physical fitness refers to 
the positive side of “mental hygiene.” It is more than freedom from 
strain. It is the release of power which comes when one is enthusias- 

_tic about the thing he is doing. The late Frankwood Williams pro- 
posed the following question at a scientific meeting : “Why is it that 
a happy man can do two to three times as much work as the grouch, 
with less fatigue?” Pleasurable emotions of the happy individual 
make it possible to accomplish more with less fatigue. Without this 
enthusiasm, few men accomplish major achievements. They stop, 
believing they are tired, long before there is any danger of overdo- 
ing. Psychological levels of effort have been reached by men and 
women suffering from great handicaps—John Milton, Kahlil Gibran, 
Beethoven, Mohandas Gandhi, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Our 
own national leaders and coaches have a name for this enthusiasm, 
they call it the “will to win.” 


Health Habits——Every individual should acquire health habits 
as a part of his everyday behavior. It is not enough to learn about 
these things. They are behavior patterns which the individual must 
acquire through doing. Wholesome health habits should be those 
which promote growth and development of the individual and at the 
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same time provide for maximum protection for himself and his fellow 
beings. 

Naturally, many health habits center around standards of sleeping, 
eating, elimination, and personal cleanliness. Three health habits— 
sleep, rest, and nutrition—stand out as being major, and of these 
sleep is probably the most fundamental. Sleep is the body’s time for 
recuperation. During sleep, fatigue products are eliminated and the 
body battles disease more effectively than when awake. In spite of 
exceptions which have been dwelt on widely, most adults need at least 
eight hours of sleep daily and children need more. 

Rest should not be thought of in terms of the dictionary definition 
—namely, absence from activity. There is no such thing as getting 
away from activity. There is muscular contraction and body move- 
ment even in sleep. Rest should be defined as activity carried on at 
a slow, rhythmic cadence. This does not necessarily mean sleep or 
even lying down, although both are rest. Rest means the ability to 
move, walk, stand, or sit in a relaxed fashion. It has a play and a 
recreational aspect. Adequate nutrition assumes a balanced diet, 
including not only the essential foods but also adequate vitamins and 
minerals. 


Exercise.—Assuming three conditions—freedom from devitaliz- 
ing drains, wholesome health habits (particularly adequate nutri- 
tion), and pleasurable emotions—organic power is built in accordance 
with the age-old law of use which means “physical” exercise. That 
which is used develops and that which is not used atrophies. Hence, 
power is built in any muscle group, which includes the heart, and 
in the body as a whole by means of use. Throughout the elementary- 
school day this physical exercise requires hours, not minutes, per day. 
The elementary school child should have the opportunity of engaging 
in activities which involve the total body, generally choosing his own 
pace, from three to four hours a day. If this has been done well, the 
amount of time for the adolescent probably can be reduced to about 
two hours and, after the peak of growth has been reached in the 
twenties, probably to one hour. 

Exercise should be thought of in the light of all the implications 
previously listed: age, sex, heredity, and environmental handicaps. 
Exercise carried on with moderation, avoiding the explosive and 
unusual types, should go on throughout most of our life. Much 
harm has been done by spectacular publicity which warns men of the 
danger of exercising strenuously after forty. Avoid excessive or too 
strenuous exercise, yes, but keep up regular exercise and normal liv- 
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ing or die. But withal, an individual, even one recovering from a 
handicap as severe as a major operation, infantile paralysis, or a 
cardiac disorder, can attain or reattain his fitness only through 
adapted exercise. In this, the increase-the-load principle is essential ; 
add a little more each day to the task performed. Freedom from 
defects is not enough. Power is built in use. “To him that hath 
shall be given” carries not only a moral and religious implication but 
also a physiological one. The strength and skill necessary to perform 
tasks efficiently and easily must be achieved through action. Opti- 
mum power can be attained only through an exercise program, one 
that is stepped up week by week until acceptable results are achieved. 


Vocational Adjustment.—A great many young people will look 
forward to physical education and its allied areas as an interesting, 
_ stimulating vocation. It is assumed today that in physical education 
and related vocations there are over sixty thousand paid full-time 
leaders. Persons trained in the core curriculum of physical education 
are taking interesting positions in the various parks—national, state, 
county, and city. City recreation departments are employing thou- 
sands of individuals, many of them trained in physical education. 
Institutional camps, as well as private and school camps, are chal- 
lenging many young leaders. The government is employing a large 
number of physical education and recreation leaders in the training of 
the handicapped and in the hospitals for helping convalescent patients. 
Youth-serving organizations which reach millions of young people 
oo many leaders who are skilled in physical education leader- 
ship. 


Recreation Adjustment.—One of the basic needs of man is that 
of belonging, of being needed by sqmeone or by some group. To 
belong means that an individual is with others having common ob- 
jectives, that he has something to contribute, and that he has status 
in the group. The sociologist says “‘the-individual and society are 
; twin born.” As the individual contributes to the group, the group 

gives strength to the individual. The day of isolation for the nation 
and the individual is past. No man and no nation can live for him- 
self, unto itself, alone. As the individual on an athletic team draws 
strength from the team, so the individual draws strength from society. 
This sense of belonging rests solidly on the concept of service. He 
who serves is accepted. When the individual ceases to serve, not 
only must he face destruction but the group also must face destruc- 
tion. Great nations have passed from prominence because man 
ceased to give. Saint Exupéry intimates that the fall of France dur- 
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ing the last war was due to this lack of the concept of service. From 
his book, Flight to Arras, comes the following : 

_. . We ceased to give. Obviously, if I insist upon giving only to myself, I 
shall receive nothing. I shall be building nothing of which I am to form part, 
and therefore I shall be nothing. And when, afterwards, you come to me and 
ask me to die for certain interests, I shall refuse to die. My own interest will 
command me to live. Where will I find that rush of love that will compensate 
my death? Men die for a home, not for walls and tables. Men die for a 
cathedral, not for stones. Men die for a people, not for a mob. Men die for 
love of man—provided that man is the keystone in the arch of their com- 
munity. Men die only for that by which they live.? 


Achieving is essential to belonging. But achieving is something 
more significant, because it is thus that man gains stature in his own 
eyes. When he can achieve, man believes in himself, holds his head 
high, has poise and confidence. To Aristotle, the good man was 
the good worker and workmanship was held in high regard. Man 
loves the struggle and the contest, he needs the tingle of uncertainty 
which whets his appetite for action. No one wants absolute security 
or wants to attempt the utterly impossible. Man delights in struggle 
where there is a worthy goal and where there is a chance of success. 
The moment the individual ceases to respond to new challenges he 
is “old” whether he be seventy or twenty. 

There is a real danger inherent in the fact that technical efficiency 
has decreased the number of hours in man’s work week, Man may 
find he has free hours with nothing challenging to do. The escape 
from challenge contributes to the great increase in the incidence of 
psychosis in the modern world. Something worth-while to live for 
and to sacrifice for, is one of man’s essential needs. 


The Belonging and Achieving Status.—There are at least two 
ways by which man can earn his right to belong and can satisfy his 
urge to create or to achieve through work or recreation. Through- 
out history, the skilled workman has become an honored member of 
society. That which he creates in work and that which he creates in 
himself are inseparable. An eighteenth-century craftsman says, “Nor 
handcraft with our art can compare. For pots are made of what the 
potters are.” 

In ways that no material technology can hint of, the primitive 
worker’s quality and intensity of life control his technological process 
and give predestination to his implement of peace or war, to the seed 


2 Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Flight to Arras (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1942), p. 247. 
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which he plants, to the house which he builds. Hence, in preparing 
for work, the primitive used invocation, song, magic, spells, purifica- 
tions of body and soul—the concentration of the whole nature, of 
all the creative powers. The worker must have the stamina of an 
athlete and be a magician in body and in soul. 

It is from this high point that work—any and all industrial op- 
eration—has declined to the unintegrated, repetitious, psychically 
void, indifferently objective manipulations of today. This devolu- 
tion can be neither reversed nor regretted, but it can be acknowledged 
and compensated for in other phases of life. There is a grave truth 
to be learned—that mastery of things, if the attention be fixed solely 
on such mastery, may be loss of life. 

While work is essential to man’s wholeness and normality, there 
is a growing need for recreation. This need for recreation becomes 
more and more important as man’s vocational work becomes rou- 
tinized, mechanized, and monotonous. Recreation is defined as those 
activities which give man a spiritual outlet for activity. When such 
activities are absent from his work patterns, recreation must, there- 
fore, be thought of not in terms of sitting, looking on, being enter- 
tained. Recreation must be thought of in terms of doing. It is 
when the organism gets into action under the impetus of something 
stimulating to do that “all-there-ness” is forthcoming. 


Citizenship Adjustment—The concept of democracy cannot be 
passed on to youth through textbooks—it must be relived. In efforts 
to give our youth a better chance, we have oftentimes only made life 
so easy that our young people, when grown to adults, have found 
great difficulty in facing the reality of living in a complicated society. 


6. PrysicaL Epucation AnD Grow1nc Up 


Childhood.—Physiologists, psychologists, and parents have come 
to realize that adult patterns depend very much upon the conditioning 
activities of childhood. There must first be the roots and the blade 
before the full ear of corn can appear. Too often, first shoots are 
not recognized as being worthy of attention. If an inexperienced per- 
son were told that a needle blade coming out of the ground were corn, 
he would be very doubtful. That small blade is corn and must be 
recognized in the spring; then will come the stalk in July, the tassel 
in August, and the full corn in the fall. 

Nature takes no chance of having the young child inactive. The 
“hand on the back” pushes him into activity. His acts and his general 
consideration for others in the family follow the concept of “mine” 
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, 


and “yours.” His growing sense of his own responsibility is a result 
of leadership. This responsibility need not be characterized by mo- 
notony or drudgery—it can be challenging. Service activities can 
involve challenge—something the child feels is significant. Such 
activities should imply the hope of success. They should be within 
the child’s ability and when possible meet with social approval. A 
“well done” or a brief pat brings quick response from a child. He 
stands up straight, his eyes brighten, and his face is flushed! He 
belongs! ` 

If morale is to continue to develop in the democratic pattern, 
if it is to regain the vitality that it had in the early years of the nation, 
it will have to be dramatized, and the starting place is the home. 
The child should be made to see his place in the group as soon as he 
can grasp the significance of custom. 

A casual glance at history gives us many examples of zeal and zest 
being developed in early childhood. Great artists have lived their 
early years with art, and great musicians have lived with music. 
Serge Prokofieff, the composer of that great orchestral fairy tale, 
“Peter and the Wolf,” which fascinates children from the age of two 
on, composed his first march at the age of six, and at nine wrote a 
three-act opera. Kagawa had planted in his life the roots of brother- 
hood almost from the time he was left, a lonely child, at a mission 
door. At the age of twelve, Jesus asked and answered questions of 
the wise men in the temple. If the concept of democracy can be ex- 
panded in terms of one’s zest for duties, and of zeal for the respon- 
sibilities and privileges which accompany it, the seeds will have to be 
planted in the child’s early years. 


Adolescence.—In the period of adolescence, young people must be 
given significant challenges. These challenges must be significant 
in the eyes of the group and must, of course, be within the range of 
achievement. If young people are to be brought into the group, they 
must be inducted through some work experience process. Work 
experience does not refer to child labor, to long hours in the beet 
fields and the coal mines. It refers to world-work rather than wage- 
work concepts. If the concept of loyalty to a nation is to be built, 
there must be opportunities to serve the nation. Work-experience 
camps seem to offer an opportunity for the development of such a 
service ideal. There are billions of trees to be planted, millions of 
acres to be saved from erosion, trails to be built in parks, firelanes 
to be constructed and fire towers to be built. The needs of the nation 
for its very preservation are almost unlimited. 
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If part of a year of a youth’s life, or possibly several summers, 
could be spent serving the nation he would develop a sincere type of 
loyalty for which no sacrifice would be too great. The hope that uni- 
versal peacetime military training can build the type of loyalty which 
is needed seems very faint. In each community many kinds of serv- 
ices could be undertaken. There are park and playground improve- 
ments to be made, town and school forests to be planted, playgrounds 
and athletic facilities to be built or improved, and clean-up, mosquito, 
and ragweed control campaigns to be carried out. Many oppor- 
tunities exist for working around school buildings, caring for prop- 
erty, acting as monitors in halls, assisting younger children in their 
games, and directing traffic and safety campaigns. These and thou- 
sands of other things youth can do well and with satisfaction. Char- 
acter is built in such service. Youth learns to participate in making 
his own rules. Youth helps youth in keeping those rules. Youth 
has its share in serving. 


7. THE OPPORTUNITY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The sports and games so prominent in our physical education 
program offer a perfect pattern for the training of citizenship and 
for the building of character. This does not assume that all physical 
education activities are character-building. They are character-build- 
ing only where proper leadership is provided. But the pattern fits. 


Rules.—Every organized game has its rules which protect the 
individual. Rules come out of experience. Each year, rules com- 
mittees review complaints, consider protests and recommendations 
and, in the light of all of them, make needed changes. Every indi- 
vidual in every group can have his voice heard. 


Adherence and Achievement.—The second part of the pattern for 
democratic living is an important one. Once rules have been estab- 
lished, the individual must show persistency, dependability, and vol- 
untary enthusiasm for living up to the conditions under which the 
game is played. In addition to helping make the rules and living up 
to them, the individual must also make a positive contribution in the 
way of achievement. He must be skilled. If leaders could keep the 
concept of character-building and of training to live in a democracy 
foremost in their minds throughout the whole administration of 
physical education, this field would become a most important labora- 
tory for the development of citizenship. 
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Undemocratic Tendencies.—A great deal of progress must still 
be made. Sharp practices are still carried on by coaches, under the 
tacit approval of school administrators and communities. Spring 
practice in football has been slipped in under the heading of a physical 
education class at the end of the day. College athletic practices, par- 
ticularly in football, have furnished the youth of the land an unen- 
viable example. Players have been proselyted, subsidized, and 
pampered. Faculty members have even been browbeaten into giving 
passing grades to athletes. Another practice, and a most undemo- 
cratic one, has to do with making athletics the privilege of a relative 
few. If the discipline of playing in the game is valuable, then it 
should be the privilege of all. Divorced from publicity, community 
enthusiasm, the pride of school officials, and the ambition of coaches, 
athletics could fulfill a real need. 


Progress.—More and more, youth is being judged upon the basis 
of what he can achieve. Jefferson talked about an “aristocracy of 
virtue” in which anyone could belong who was deserving.” Prob- 
ably no other area of educational or community life is as free from 
prejudices of race or creed as is the field of sports. If the individual 
“can run, jump, pitch, hit, or row, he has status. Nowhere has the 
United States been so well represented by a cross section of all men 
as in the field of sports. Over the years, our athletic teams have con- 
tained Smiths, Browns, Murphys, McGraws, DiMaggios, Sarazens, 
Luckmans, Goldbergs, Lujacks, and Robinsons. Why? Because 
they can perform. They belong to an aristocracy based upon per- 
formance. 

As the concept changes from that of a United States to a United 
Nations, the concept of character must be enlarged to include all men. 
As individuals in groups give up sovereignty, so must all nations give 
up some measure of their sovereignty. There must be a least com- 
mon denominator of inalienable rights for all men, wherever they 
live. Certain controls would probably be assumed over a world 
monetary system, over arms and armaments except for use in inter- 
nal disorders, and over tariff and immigration barriers. Nations 
would still have sovereignty concerning most of the important things 
in the lives of their people. Individuals would still have independence 
in all important personal matters. They would still be free to do 
the things in life that count—building homes, producing food, and 
erecting educational institutions where children and adults could 
really be educated and provided with stimulating recreation. With 
this freedom, leadership could be developed so that children might be 
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able to fit into the new order. Only by giving up some measure of 
sovereignty can freedom be guaranteed to do those things which con- 
tribute to the goodness of life. This is the next step. Teamwork in 
sports and games contributes to laying foundations for this coopera- 
tion on a national or a world basis. 

These are some of the hopes of this nation. Character develop- 
ment is one of the things expected from education. Young people 
should have the opportunities to develop dependability and voluntary 
enthusiasm for ideals through team activities. 

Through truly democratic play associations youth may be made 

ready to live up to the ideals voiced by Roland B. Gittelsohn, chap- 
lain, when the Fifth Marine Division cemetery was dedicated on 
bloody, windswept Iwo Jima: 
Somewhere in this plot of ground there may lie the man who could have dis- 
covered the cure for cancer. Under one of these Christian crosses, or beneath 
a Jewish Star of David, there may rest now a man who was destined to be a 
great prophet. . . . Now they lie here silently in this sacred soil, and we 
gather to consecrate this earth to their memory . . . Here lie officers and men, 
Negroes and white, rich men and poor . . . Here, are Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews. . . . Here no man prefers another because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. Here there are no quotas of how many from each 
group are admitted or allowed. Theirs is the highest and purest democracy. 
Any man among us the living who . . . lifts his hand in hate against a 
brother, or thinks himself superior to those who happen to be in the minority, 
makes of this ceremony and of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates, an empty, 
hollow mockery ... 


8. SUMMARY oF DEVELOPMENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 


All the above adjustments, remote as some of them may seem at 
first glance, must be held as the objectives of physical education in 
tomorrow’s society. The health of the nation is the concern of every- 
one whether it applies to preparation for defense or for production in 
times of peace. Centering around the area of physical education, 
there are approximately sixty thousand full-time paid positions in 
the schools and various other allied areas in the country. This is a 
significant phase of adult adjustment. The recreation of the adult— 
the wise use of leisure—takes on more and more significance as hours 
of employment come down. Wholesome recreation has basic health 
implications and it also has basic implications for fulness of life and 
happiness. Citizenship adjustments climax all the other types of ad- 
justments. If this is not achieved, the other types will be of little 
significance. There must be developed in all citizens a deep faith in, 
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a loyalty for, and a devotion to, the fundamental principles of the 
society in which we live. Without this nothing else counts. This 
adjustment must be made in practice, not in meaningless, hollow 
phrases in a school room dominated by an outmoded curriculum. 

Such ideals constitute the essence of life. The shattered condition 
of society today is confusing and baffling. Many of the things which 
long were taken for granted or were assumed to be settled have re- 
turned for reconsideration. The danger is that these new problems 
will not be faced frankly or will be met with cynicism or even bitter- 
ness. The danger is that hope or faith shall be lost. 

If, amidst these unfinished tasks the people can set their compass 
by a few unchanging standards, they will emerge triumphant. At 
least some, if not all, standards will center around the respect for 
personality—all personalities. Respect for personality carries with it 
the freedom-obligation thesis. The freedom in this thesis is the free- 
dom of the individual to express himself in speech or art forms, the 
freedom of opportunity to acquire the good things of life, the freedom 
of research, and the freedom to pursue truth and to base conclusions 
on it. Its obligations are to respect the personality of others, and a 
willingness to abide by the rules of the game. 

Within a cooperative framework of law, which involves the ob- 
ligation of loyalty to the group, all men are free to compete for the 
good things of life. If, amid the confusion of unfinished tasks, men 
can set their course toward such character-morale goals, democracy 
is guaranteed. 


9. INTEGRATION: THE FINAL PATTERN oF ADJUSTMENT 


Physical education offers opportunities for young and old to co- 
operate in stimulating group activities. Individual integration be- 
comes a phase of group integration and group integration is the es- 
sence of society. 

The individual who is integrated, or as Burnham says, “all there,” 
is one who enjoys reasonably good health, has a sufficient amount of 
skills to tackle significant problems with enthusiasm where there is 
a chance of success, and is not tied up with emotional conflicts. This 
individual is a happy individual. Tomorrow is a better day. Life 
is worth living. There is something to look forward to. Such a 
man finds there are always many interesting things in life about him. 

The moment the individual ceases to be interested in the on-going 
of life, he goes to pieces—first emotionally, then physically. The 
good life is the busy life. The lazy life isa peril. Laziness does to the 
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human spirit what the abuse of rest does to the organism. The holi- 
day, the week end, the vacation, should be the most active periods 
of one’s life—not active in the sense that they are times of tension 
but active in the sense that they are time used to pursue the fleeting 
concept of success in something one thinks worth-while. 

Retirement should be a most active period of one’s existence. Re- 
tirement should never become a lazy man’s dream of doing nothing. 
Rather, retirement should be looked upon as the time to complete 
unfinished personal tasks. Medical men call “senile dementia” a 
gradual decline of the horizons of interest. If interest gives way to 
boredom, one gradually loses concern with life and descends to a 
mere animal level, being satisfied with food, sleep, warmth, and other 
bodily needs. This is a return to childhood. 

The contributions to life adjustment of such activities as music, 
science, and crafts should not be overlooked. By the same token, it 
should be remembered that physical education, with its emphasis on 
sports and camping, offers many individuals opportunities for 
wholesomeness and essential integration. Thus physical and recrea- 
tion education becomes a major factor contributing to the life ad- 
justment problems of modern man. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND Discussion 


1. Man is having difficulty living in the world he has created. Tensions 
in the form of worry, fear, and confusion are modern man’s great 
enemies. How may he avoid the results of strain through the devel- 
opment of hobbies? 

2 In what ways do practices in many schools violate the principles of 
child growth and development? 

3. Organic power which is basic to health is built through use. How 
will individuals be able to distinguish between too much exercise and 
too little exercise? 

4. Retirement is being made effective at earlier ages and life expectancy 
is rising. How can a play program for youth be organized in order 
to guarantee a rich recreational life for older people? 

5. After the age of forty, an individual should choose his exercise pro- 
gram with increased care. Yet if an individual continues in active 
participation and keeps in condition, participation in sports should 
continue into the sixties and beyond. In what types of games and 
under what conditions would participation be safe after the age of 
forty ? 

6. Distinguish between “physical” fatigue and “mental” fatigue. Out- 
line a plan of recuperation from fatigue. 
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. How much of what people consider fatigue is just boredom? 
. What are the four essential elements basic to health for the indi- 


vidual? 


. Why is it essential in adult adjustment to develop in each individual 


a sense of belonging? How can physical education contribute to this 
adjustment ? 


. Are the recreational needs of a man who gets satisfaction from his 


work as great as those for the man who looks upon his work as 
drudgery ? 

What contribution does participation in sports and games make to 
citizenship adjustment? 

What is meant by the statement that “the lazy life is a peril” ? 


B 


Chapter 15 
ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM 


Since methods and content in a life adjustment program have been 
given considerable attention elsewhere in the book, this chapter will 
be limited to considering the procedures and kinds of organization 
which lend themselves to the development of a functional curriculum 
in the secondary school. 

There was a time, in the not too distant past, when the need for 
an organization to develop and improve the curriculum was not 
thought to be necessary. Even today, the instructional program in 
many secondary schools is so predetermined and hence so inflexible 
that an organization for curriculum revision would be superfluous. 
In these schools, courses of study or rigid textbook requirements are 
determining what teachers shall teach, how they shall teach, and 
when they shall teach each aspect of a course. When this condition 
exists there is little need for an organization to revise the curriculum. 
Only when the instructional program is conceived to be a changing 
instrument does the need arise for an organization designed to im- 
prove it. 

The static nature of the secondary education program of the past 
was probably due in part to the belief that there were certain systems 
of logically organized subject matter which all pupils must “learn.” 
Since experts over a period of many years had determined the spe- 
cifics within these subject fields, it was considered useless for a mere 
teacher to question or improve that which had been passed on by a 
succession of more competent minds. 
~ New philosophies and objectives of education have thrown new 
light upon the function of education and processes of learning. Life 
adjustment education is based on the belief that the ma jor purpose of 
education is to foster, promote, and develop democracy as a way of 
life. Since democracy as a way of life is a way of behaving, it follows 
that instruction should be pointed toward developing, changing, and 
fortifying our youth’s attitudes, habits, skills, interests, appreciations, 
and ideals which are consistent with democratic living. Because the 
most fruitful method available to schools for assisting boys and girls 
in developing democratic ways of behaving is through the solution 
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of problems of concern to youth, it follows that a life adjustment 
program should be based upon personal, personal-social, social- 
civic, and economic problems which are meaningful to young people. 
Through this approach, facts and information become a means to 
an end rather than an end in themselves. Moreover, if this approach 
is used, the curriculum can never be static. Rather, it must be flex- | 
ible, demanding constant revision and involving continuous planning. — 

More and more secondary schools are accepting the new philoso-™ 
phy and the new objectives of education. At the same time, attempts 
to implement this new point of view are failing because of the ab- 
sence of an effective organization. This chapter will attempt to sug- 
gest principles for developing an adequate organization as well as to 
propose procedures and types of organization which have been found 
successful. 


b 
1. PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING AN ORGANIZATION FOR 


INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In relation to the philosophy and objectives of a life adjustment 
program, there are certain principles which should serve as the basis 
for an organization designed to revise and improve the curriculum. 
Among these are the following : 


1. The development of the instructional program should involve 
group planning by all who are concerned with the program. Al- 
berty * says, “A school which operates upon the basis of individual 
freedom for the teacher, with little or no concerted planning and ac- 
tion, loses its finest opportunity to live democratically and to refine 
its program through the pooling of the intelligence of all members of 
the staff.” It is not uncommon in an individual school or school 
system for an organization to be developed in which a committee of 
teachers is given full responsibility for planning curriculums, Al- 
though these teachers can usually make successful use of the materials 
produced, experience indicates that teachers who have not partici- 
pated in the planning and thinking that go into the production of 
materials rarely use those materials effectively. There is no substi- 
tute for full participation of all concerned. Group planning in 
developing instructional aids, and the consequent interaction, are 
essential aspects of any organization for improving instructional 
programs. 


1 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), p. 421. 
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/ 2. The teacher should be considered the key person in any organi- 
zation designed to improve instruction. Since outcomes in life ad- 
justment education are .expressed_in democratic behaviors which 
pupils acquire through planning and working with their teacher on 
problems significant to them, it is evident that the teacher is the key 
person in E E development. Too frequently, the teacher is 

“strait-jacketed” by administrators, courses of study, and textbooks 
until it is impossible for him to meet or even explore the needs of the 
group of pupils with whom he works. An organization which short- 
cuts the teacher’s leadership and does not give him a considerable 
degree of flexibility in working with pupils is sure to impede the 
progress of education for life adjustment. 

By the same token, teachers should be willing to assume respon- 
sibilities that go with an evolving curriculum. It is often true that, 
even when opportunities are given, teachers fail to provide leadership 
and to accept the challenges involved in curriculum reorganization. 


3. The individual school is the ideal unit for developing and im- 
“proving the instructional program. A life adjustment program is 
based upon the needs, interests, and concerns of pupils. Although 
there are many needs, interests, and concerns of pupils which are 
common to all or almost all, there are many other needs which vary 
from-community to community, from school to school, and even from 

_class to class. This being the case, it is rather obvious that a city- 
wide instructional program could never meet the needs of all pupils 
and that an individual school program permitting flexibility has a 
much better chance of meeting the life concerns of the pupils. Teach- 
ers who have worked in schools where a state course of study is used, 
or those who have worked in city systems where centralized pro- 
grams have been developed, will recognize instantly the significance 
of this point of view. 

The principle that all teachers should share in curriculum revision 
is another argument for using the individual school as the unit for 
curriculum development. When the state- or city-wide procedure is 
followed, the participation of all teachers is Virtually impossible. On 
the other hand, with adequate democratic leadership within a par- 
ticular school, it is possible to develop an organization in which all 
teachers participate actively. 

When each school becomes the unit for developing and improving 
the instructional program, responsibility for carrying on this function 
falls upon the principal and his faculty. In other words, the prin- 
cipal must assume active, democratic leadership or delegate this lead- 
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ership to insure a continuous program of curriculum revision. With 
this leadership, teachers and administrators work together with par- 
ents and pupils to provide the best possible education for adjustment 
of youth to everyday living. 


4. Curriculum development is a continuous process. An instruc- 
tional program based upon life situations should not only be flexible 
but should also be subject to continuous changes. It is not uncom- 
mon for a school or school system to go “all out” for revision of the 
curriculum. The organization is set up, the revision is hurriedly 
completed, and the new curriculum becomes an inflexible, stagnant 
instrument which must serve for an indefinite period of time. How 
well this is exemplified in the history of instructional reorganization! 
The problems of the individual which emerge from his interaction 
with society are ever changing. Consequently, a life adjustment 
curriculum demands continuous attention and modification. 


5. An organization for curriculum development should be based 
upon a clearly defined philosophy and upon objectives which are 
agreed upon by all who participate. There is probably nothing more 
frustrating to those who are developing curriculums than working 
without an explicit point of view and a clear concept of the purposes 
of the enterprise. Since the basic philosophy and objectives should 
be an expression of the point of view, feelings, and beliefs of teachers 
and others working on the program, it is extremely important that 
both philosophy and objectives be determined cooperatively and, as 
nearly as possible, agreed upon by the entire staff. This procedure 
is often completely ignored in plans for improving the instructional 
program. Not infrequently, a committee in a school or school sys- 
tem sets up a well-conceived statement of philosophy and objectives 
which finds its way into the teacher’s desk drawer or file containing 
materials that are never used. Such a statement has little value in the 
improvement of the instructional program. 


6. Administration should serve instruction rather than be an im- 
pediment to its improvement and development. Stratemeyer * and 
her associates say, “The organization and administration of the 
school exists solely for the contribution which its service can make 
to the education of children and youth.” It not uncommonly hap- 
pens that administration, through edicts and other means, defines 
limitations within which curriculum revision must proceed. This, 


2 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, and Margaret G. McKim, De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern Living (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University), p. 391. 
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of course, not only inhibits teachers in their attempt to develop a 

curriculum based upon the needs and concerns of youth, but also 

suppresses their initiative and creativeness. If administration is un- 

democratic, there is little possibility that the curriculum will be de- 

veloped democratically or that the instructional program will function 
-through the use of democratic procedures. 


7. Any plan for curriculum reorganization should include admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and pupils and should begin where they 
are in their thinking and practice. “Many instances could be cited 
where administrators and teachers have carefully and painstakingly 
worked out a program only to have it fail because of parental op- 
position. Parents have attended schools which had purposes much 
more limited in scope than the purposes of our schools today. It is 
only reasonable to expect that a modern program of secondary edu- 
cation cannot be appraised according to a standard set by the purposes 
of education twenty-five years ago. Parents have as much right to 
understand the modern philosophy and objectives as teachers ; and, 
unless they gain these insights and concepts, they are not going to 
give enthusiastic support to modern secondary schools.” * Curricu- 
lum revision becomes subject to attack when any one of the four in- 
terested groups—administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils—is 
not provided full opportunity to participate. The process and prog- 
ress may be slowed down considerably by such participation, but, in 
the experience of educators who work democratically, it is a foregone 
conclusion that whatever is accomplished through such procedure is 
much more certain to be used successfully and accepted by the com- 
munity. 

It is also true that many school programs fail because they are 
aimed too far ahead of the thinking and practice of teachers, pupils, 
and parents. The training of teachers and the concepts of education 
held by pupils and parents are steeped in the subject-matter approach. 
To launch immediately into an approach based upon needs, interests, 
and concerns of youth is a sure way to excite insurmountable opposi- 
tion. The key to curriculum revision is gradual, continuous change 
made possible through participation of all interested groups. 


8. Organization for improvement of instruction should encompass 
a well planned in-service education program. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive in-service education takes place when teachers sit down together, 


3 Maurice R. Ahrens, “Problems of Transition in the Changing Secondary School 
a ie guin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
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often with parents and pupils, to plan for improvement of the edu- 
cation of youth. When such planning is purposeful and when every 
available resource is utilized, this activity becomes the core of the 
in-service program. There are, however, other activities of an in- 
service nature. Among such activities, Douglass and Mills * suggest 
faculty and staff meetings, workshops, demonstration centers, 
groups for the orientation of new teachers, group excursions in the 
community, planned visitation and observation, reading, research, 
and experimentation. These and many others may be suggested in 
planning with the teaching corps. 

It is important to remember that the preservice education of teach- 
ers has not been closely related to the primary function of helping 
boys and girls solve their personal, social, and economic problems. 
It therefore becomes the responsibility of the leadership in the school 
to provide a variety of éxperiences and opportunities which will ma- 
terially assist teachers in becoming facile in life adjustment education. 

Recognition of the importance of in-service education is still 
largely in the lip-service stage. This is borne out by the fact that 
most in-service programs are carried on before and after school, and 
during the summer. Although it is not unreasonable to expect teach- 
ers to give some extra time for this activity, in-service programs will 
never become significant and important in the minds of teachers until 

time within the school day is provided for at least a part of the pro- 
gram. Many schools are coming to recognize this. They are pro- 
viding a period each day for teachers to plan together and are 
arranging the schedule so that teachers with similar interests and 
problems are released during the same period. 


9. Anticipatory planning or preplanning should not rule out full 
opportunity for teacher-pupil planning. Most preplanning for a life 
adjustment curriculum must be anticipatory in nature. Since prob- 
lems, interests, and concerns of youth vary from group to group, it 
would be impossible for teachers to develop a course of study or any 
other material which could be used in its entirety with a class. It is 
possible to anticipate such vital aspects of the program as the problems 
to be solved, the behavioral changes which may result from solution 
of the problems, the procedures and techniques of evaluation which 
may help pupils to recognize their status and growth toward the be- 
havioral objectives, and the resources which may be used in solution 
of the problems. However, final determination of these important 


4 Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in High School (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co.), p. 544. 
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aspects of the learning process should come from classroom planning 
in which teachers and pupils participate. 

Preplanning should facilitate the work of teachers in the class- 
room, but whenever such preplanning becomes inflexible it will re- 
move from the teacher the real opportunity of working with pupils 
on significant life experiences. As important as preplanning is, it 
should never be carried on to the extent that it blocks the teacher and 
his pupils in their attempt to deal effectively with life problems of 
the group. 


10. An organization for curriculum development should provide 
for and encourage experimentation and research. Not infrequently, 
administrators and teachers plan curriculums which are so specific and 
inflexible that little or no opportunity is provided for experimenta- 
tion and research. In some schools, attempts are being made to teach 
life adjustment courses through the use of detailed courses of study. 
Teachers who use these instructional aids are so shackled that they 
dare not experiment or set up simple research projects. Where this 
condition exists little progress can be expected in meeting the needs 
of youth. The hope for developing an effective, adequate life adjust- 
ment program lies in experimentation and research which teachers 
carry on in the classroom. Though research studies of experts are 
important, there is no substitute for simple research which teachers 
can develop in their work with boys and girls. Any organization for 
curriculum revision that thwarts this effort will appreciably delay the 
time when life adjustment education becomes a reality. 

There is no progress without change, but change which is not 
based upon experimentation and research is dangerous and ques- 
tionable. 


11. The function of the central staff of a city or state school sys- 
tem should be one of service. None of the previously stated prin- 
ciples would be significant or meaningful if the central administrative 
staff does not work through democratic procedure or if the central 
supervisory staff operates under the old concept of supervision. The 
function of administration and supervision is to facilitate instruction. 
In placing responsibility for the improvement of instruction upon the 
school units, the principal, and the faculty it should not be assumed 
that assistance is neither desirable nor acceptable. Actually, a faculty 
immersed in the process of reorganizing the curriculum will want to 
draw upon every resource available. In this respect the central staff 
čan provide a real service function—that of working with teachers, 
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parents, and pupils on problems they encounter in developing a life 
adjustment program. Organization and plans for coordination of 
instruction in a school system as a whole are discussed-tater in this 
chapter. 


12. An organization for instructional improvement should include 
an on-going evaluation program. Since the purpose of a life adjust- 
ment program is to help youth to solve problems of concern to them 
so that they may develop desirable democratic behaviors, any attempts 
to evaluate changes in the curriculum should be centered in an ap- 
praisal of growth of boys and girls in such behaviors as attitudes, 
habits, skills, ideals, interests, and appreciations. Such evidence will 
be the most important data in determining the effectiveness of the 
program. There are also other kinds of useful evaluative informa- 
tion. Every attempt should be made to determine the efficiency of 
the organization; the emotional climate in the school; the attitude 
of teachers, pupils, and parents toward the changes; and the feeling 
of teachers concerning opportunities for participation. In fact, the 
staff should take ample time to plan a detailed appraisal program. 

Too often, teachers become so engrossed in planning curriculum 
programs that they completely ignore the need for determining the 
degree to which objectives agreed upon are attained as the program 
evolves. It is essential that plans for continuous appraisal be de- 
veloped so that their effectiveness can be ascertained and improve- 
ments made as the plans develop. 


2. PLan ror Orcanizinc WITHIN THE BUILDING 


Since responsibility for developing curriculums should fall upon 
the principal and faculty in each school, great care should be exer- 
cised in planning the organization and in determining the approach 
and way of working. Short-cutting the democratic process in the 
beginning may be the deciding factor in thwarting the success of a 
project. Principals often feel that it is their prerogative to set up the 
structure and procedure or that it is their responsibility to relieve 
teachers of this work. When this is done, teachers usually feel that 
the stage has been set and that opportunities for cooperation have 
been curtailed. 

Unless participation is permitted and encouraged at the very in- 
ception of a project, it is virtually impossible to make teachers believe 
that it is their responsibility to effect the reorganization of the pro- 
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gram. Therefore, it follows that the organization, approach, and 
way of working should be arrived at through careful, thoughtful 
planning which involves the principal and the entire faculty. 


Approaches in Developing Life Adjustment Curriculums.—Be- 
fore describing ways in which a faculty might organize to improve 
the curriculum, let us explore a few approaches which may serve as 
the starting point for developing a life adjustment program. It is 
assumed that the faculty has agreed to the desirability of such a pro- 
gram and that they will make the final decision regarding the ap- 
proach to be made in reorganization. As they contemplate the 
approach, they may find suggestive some of the various approaches 
cited below. On the other hand, their planning may unearth a begin- 
ning project which would be quite different. 


1. Although the faculty as a whole may be concerned about the 
development of a life adjustment program, it is possible that only a 
few teachers may be interested in giving time and energy to the rather 
intensive experimentation which accompanies reorganization. It is 
also possible for a faculty to decide that revision should begin mod- 
estly with a gradual change and therefore limit the activity to a few 
members of the staff. If this approach is used, it is important that 

-the faculty call first on those teachers who are greatly concerned and 
interested. 

When the revision is carried on by a few teachers in a few subject 
fields, the mistake is often made of permitting and encouraging these 
teachers to work by themselves with little or no responsibility to the 
rest of the faculty. If the principal and faculty are concerned about 
the total program, and they should be, they will be concerned about 
what happens within each and every subject or subject field. Con- 
sequently, the designated teachers will want to involve many members 
of the faculty in planning the life experiences and will want to report 
periodically to the faculty as a whole so that all may be informed and 
so that their counsel may be sought. In addition, the teachers who 
are planning and experimenting will want to work closely with pupils 
and parents as the curriculum is being developed. 

This approach can be considered only the beginning of the de- 
velopment of a life adjustment program. It is essential that problems 
of life adjustment permeate every subject field and that a program 
be finally developed which will insure that all youth have oppor- 
tunities to solve problems in all areas of living. 


2. Another approach could be made through the interest mani- 
fested by teachers of one or two departments. There are many 
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schools in which teachers in certain departments have been meeting 
together in an attempt to rethink their curriculums. Where this has 
been done and the teachers of one or more departments are dissatis- 
fied with the contributions of their subject field to the life needs of 
pupils, the faculty may find it desirable to encourage those teachers to 
launch a project designed to functionalize offerings of the depart- 
ments concerned. Since curriculums in each subject field should be 
developed in relation to the total school program, it is important that 
the revision utilize the resources of individual teachers, the total fac- 
ulty, parents, and pupils. No department has a right to develop a 
curriculum without regard for the best available thinking in educa- 
tion or without recognizing how the changes correlate with the total 
school program. 


3. Some faculties may decide to incorporate life adjustment ex- 
periences in the subjects required of all pupils. Since life adjustment 
education is for all pupils in all areas of living, it follows that the cur- 
riculums which contribute to the life adjustment of youth should be 
required of all pupils. Using the two previous approaches would 
not always make it possible to have a program developed that can be 
required of all youth. If the faculty agrees that the place to start a 
life adjustment curriculum is within subjects which are required of 
all pupils, the courses developed would tend to be more closely aligned 
with the philosophy and objectives of life ad justment education. 

In most secondary schools, courses in social science and English 
are required of all pupils. Although the experiences provided 
through these two subject fields would not encompass all problems of 
youth, it is possible to develop a reasonably adequate life experience 
program through reorganization of social science and English 
courses. If this is done, at least some of the contributions to the solu- 
tion of life problems should be drawn from other subject fields. It 
would be necessary to examine other courses to identify duplications 
and reduce them to a minimum. For example, if the reorganization 
of ninth grade social science should include a unit on “How can I 
improve my personal appearance?” and this unit is taught in a home 
economics course for girls, a decision will have to be made concern- 

‘ing its value for both boys and girls, compared with its value for 
girls only. 

The scope of such a project is so extensive as to require active 
participation of all teachers and pupils and of as many parent groups 
as can be interested. Leadership should fall upon teachers in the 
subject fields involved. 
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4. Another way of getting started on the development of a life ad- 
justment program is by incorporating into all subjects in the curricu- 
lum those problems which are significant to youth in one or two areas 
of living. Thus, the faculty planning may decide that, because of 
certain circumstances, an interest in the area of health is paramount. 
It would therefore be the responsibility of teachers in each subject 
field to plan together in identifying the problems of health which 
could be given consideration in the subject being taught by them. 
When this is done, it becomes the duty of the faculty, or a committee 
appointed by the faculty, to study the findings and recommendations 
of these teachers so that a unified, coordinated health program can 
be developed. This committee would report to the faculty all duplica- 
tions and other problems and a decision could then be made on where 
to teach each problem. Since this approach would mean that health 
problems must be taught in both required and elective courses, no 
guarantee could be made that pupils would have opportunities to 
explore and solve all problems in health which are of concern to them. 
The approach is a worthy one for a beginning because it involves 
active participation on the part of all teachers. 


5. Some faculties may decide not to disturb the existing curricu- 
lum but, instead, to plan new courses to be added to the instructional 
program as required courses. This approach has some advantages 
but also many disadvantages. When new courses are developed 
without regard to existing subject fields, teachers feel more freedom 
in basing the course upon life problems of youth. On the other 
hand, the secondary curriculum is already overcrowded ; courses have 
been added year after year and few have been dropped. The addition 
of new courses is a way of avoiding a much needed review of the total 
instructional program and usually contributes to the present confused 
thinking about secondary education. 

There is little possibility that one or two new courses will provide 
opportunities for pupils to solve more than a very small number of 
the meaningful life problems in all the areas of living. However, if 
faculty planning indicates a desire to try this approach, it might be a 
good beginning for the development later of a more adequate life 
adjustment program. 


6. The most promising approach to developing a life adjustment 
program is the core course. The core is sometimes referred to as 
common learnings, general education, or basic living. It may be 
defined as a block of time within the school day during which pupils 
and teacher have full and free opportunity to identify and solve com- 
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mon meaningful problems in all areas of living. Some common char- 
acteristics of the core or common learnings course are: 


a) The block of time provided for the core course is usually more 
than one period per day. 

b) The teacher is a counselor for pupils enrolled in his core class. 

c) The teacher remains with the core class for more than one year, 
preferably for three or four years. 

d) The content of the core is the problems—personal, personal- 
social, social-civic, and economic—which are of concern to the 
class because they are common to all or almost all pupils. 

e) Outcomes of problem solving within the core program are those 
behaviors—attitudes, habits, social skills, interests, appreciations, 
and ways of thinking—which are essential in preserving, develop- 
ing, and improving the democratic way of living. 

f) Identification of the problems, solving the problems, and other 
learning activities are developed through pupil-teacher planning. 

g) Learning activities are not confined to the classroom because all 
the services of the community, audio-visual aids, and many other 
resources are utilized in solving problems. 

h) The core is required of all pupils. 


Instituting a core or common learnings course demands a careful 
study of the total school program. It cannot be added to an already 
overflowing instructional program without weeding out those courses 
which have little or no value in life adjustment education and elimi- 
nating any course which overlaps and duplicates the core. A faculty 
must be willing to assume responsibility for a long, arduous period 
of study and experimentation before the core program they develop 
becomes a significant contribution to the education of youth with 
whom they deal. 

The experience of schools which have instituted core courses in- 
dicates that it is unwise to place the entire school on such a program 
at one and the same time. The problems of the in-service education 
of teachers and of the preplanning of curriculums are not solved 
hurriedly; they must be worked on over a period of time. Most 
schools have found the plan which works best is that of starting the 
core in the first year of high school and taking three or four years 
to develop a core for all pupils. 

Of all approaches described, the core or common learnings course 
seems to be the best solution for meeting common life needs of sec- 
ondary pupils. In addition, it represents the greatest change from 
the present required curriculum. For this reason and others, many 
faculties are unwilling to move directly into the development of a 
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core course. Whichever approach is used, however, there are reasons 
to believe that if a faculty continues to study its program and adapt 
it to meet the life problems of youth, a curriculum similar to the core 
will emerge. 


Special-Needs Curriculum.—As has just been indicated, one 
responsibility of a life adjustment program is to meet the life con- 
cerns of all or almost all pupils. This, probably, can best be done 
through a core or common learnings program. The other responsi- 
bility involves administering to the needs, concerns, and interests of 
groups smaller than the total group. Although the elective program 
in secondary schools has been developed for that purpose, it falls far 
short of taking care of these special needs. 

The so-called college entrance curriculum is offered for the pur- 
pose of preparing some 20 per cent of the pupils for college. Research 
studies have cast much doubt on the effectiveness of this curriculum 
for assuring success in college. In addition, because few other op- 
portunities to satisfy special needs are available, many more pupils 
than those going to college are taking the college preparatory cur- 
riculum. Aside from a few attempts such as homemaking for girls 
and business education, little has been done to identify or provide for 
special concerns and interests of youth. There are many problems, 
concerns, and interests in vocations, community living, personal liv- 
ing, health, leisure time, and other areas of living which are not 
common to all pupils but are unique to smaller groups. Few studies 
have been carried on to identify these needs. 

When plans are evolving to develop a life adjustment program, 1 
is essential that a faculty give consideration to the special needs of 
youth. This can be done only through careful study and research. 


Organization of the Faculty for Curriculum Improvement.—In 
schools with small faculties, let us say twenty or less teachers, it is 
quite possible for the total group to work together on detailed prob- 
lems of curriculum reorganization. Where the faculties are large, it 
is generally desirable to select a smaller group to serve as a com- 
mittee on instruction or a curriculum council. Such a committee 
would not be a decision-making group, but rather would serve as a 

“body to gather information, review projects in process, carry on pre- 
planning, identify problems, suggest the appointment of committees, 
and assume other responsibilities preparatory to presenting the plans 
and developments to the total faculty for consideration and action. 

The composition of this committee should be determined by the 
faculty. The principal or the individual to whom he has delegated 
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the responsibility of instructional leadership is usually on the com- 
mittee. Some schools select department heads as members. Other 
schools feel that this arrangement tends to perpetuate subject matter 
and therefore select faculty members who are best qualified to do the 
work, regardless of the subject field they teach. In any event, it is 
important that the faculty select the members of a committee which 
represents them in any instructional matters. An important function 
of this committee is to make participation more widespread and 
effective. Whenever such a committee becomes a law unto itself, the 
democratic process will be thwarted and the interest of teachers will 
wane. 

Many principals are so burdened with administrative details and 
community problems that they find it impossible to provide the kind 
of leadership necessary in the continuous improvement of the in- 
structional program. For this reason, it is not uncommon that a 
teacher with special competence in group processes is delegated the 
responsibility for instructional leadership and is given all or part of 
the school day to do this work. Among the duties of this teacher, 
who may be designated as an instructional coordinator or consultant,’ 
are the following: i 

To assist teachers in techniques and methods of classroom instruction. 

To serve as the liaison representative between the faculty and the central 
office. 

To work with the committee on instruction and with the faculty in planning 
for the improvement of the instructional program. 

To coordinate services in the building as well as services available through 
the central offices. These services may include supervisory assistance, audio- 
visual aids, evaluation, instructional material, vocational placement, and others. 

To assist teachers in the utilization of community services through plan- 
ning field trips, obtaining speakers, arranging for parent planning groups, 
and the like. 

To work with teacher planning groups in developing units and other mate- 
rials used in classroom instruction. 

To assume responsibility for the induction of new teachers. 

To develop plans with the faculty and committee on instruction for articu- 
lation with other school levels. 

To assume general leadership in the coordination of the total school pro- 


gram. 


Teachers who are experimenting and carrying on a continuous 
revision of the curriculum usually need a reasonable amount of as- 


5 A more detailed presentation of these functions will be found in “Statement of 
Duties and Responsibilities of Coordinators of Instruction m the Secondary Schools 
of Denver” (Denver: Denver Public Schools). Mimeographed. 
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sistance in their work. Central supervisory service and the aid pro- 
vided by the building coordinator can supply much of the help needed. 
However, there are other specific services which are desirable and 
necessary. For example, requests are often made for assistance in 
the selection and effective use of audio-visual aids and other mate- 
rials of instruction, for help in planning methods and techniques of 
evaluation, and for aid in vocational guidance, including the place- 
ment of pupils in part- and fulltime employment. In order that these 
services may be provided to teachers it is desirable to select and train 
a competent teacher in each of the areas to work with other teachers 
in the effective use of these aids to instruction. It is important that 
these service chairmen be given time within the school day to do 
this work. 

The way in which a faculty is organized for improving and de- 
veloping the instructional program is a matter of great importance. 
The “hit or miss” method of revising the curriculum usually results 
in confusion and a complete lack of coordination. When an organi- 
zation is set up in which adequate leadership is provided, it is much 
more certain that improvement of instruction will result. The plans 
which have been described above are only suggestive. Full recog- 
nition is given to the fact that the faculty should develop coopera- 
tively the organization for improving the instructional program. 


3, PLAN FOR ORGANIZING FOR CITY-WIDE COORDINATION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


The major responsibility for developing and improving the in- 
structional program should be delegated to the individual school, its 
principal and faculty. Nevertheless, in any school system there is a 
need for central coordination of the program. This does not mean 
that there should be city-wide courses of study which all teachers in all 
schools must follow. Nor does it mean that the central administrative 
and supervisory staff should serve as the coordinating agencies. Any 
organization of this kind should be democratically conceived and 
operated. 

Among the many functions of a central body which has been 
given the responsibility for coordinating the instructional program, 
the following seem to be significant: 


To provide for an exchange among schools of ideas, projects, experi- 
ments, materials, and other aspects of curriculum development. 
To consider problems which are common to all schools and to carry 
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on any activities and projects which will assist the schools in de- 
veloping their own programs. 

To institute research studies requested by schools which have as 
their object facilitating the improvement of instruction in the 
schools. 

To produce teaching guides and other instructional materials which 
are requested by schools. 

To appoint committees and work out procedures of identifying and 
selecting pupil materials which must be approved by the board of 
education. 

To provide leadership in the planning of city-wide in-service educa- 
tion projects. 

To assist in coordinating the services of the central supervisory staff. 

To aid in keeping members of the central body and the teachers in- 
formed about the newest, most promising national and world-wide 
instructional developments. 

To plan for the placement of consultants in school where the need 
exists. 

To develop plans for participation in national studies and confer- 
ences. 

To provide leadership in the cooperative development of a philoso- 
phy and objectives for developing the instructional program. 

To encourage and help organize articulation projects between the 
various school levels. 

To insure a flow of information from the central body to the schools 
and from the schools to the central body. 


While there are many functions which a central coordinating or- 
ganization should assume, several cautions should be observed if the 
right of each school to develop its own curriculum is to be respected. 
In the first place, the central body should not be an agency to produce 
rigid courses of study or to dictate the pattern of the curriculum to 
the extent that each school is unable to meet the needs of its pupils 
and community. Secondly, decisions should not be made until each 
faculty has had ample opportunity to study the problem at hand and 
the courses of action involved in its solution. The decisions made 
by the central body should represent the thinking of the total per- 
sonnel. 


Developing the Organization.—There is probably no single pat- 
tern or type of central organization which will work equally well in 
all school systems. For this reason, it is desirable that a planning 
committee be set up to develop a suggested organization which could 
be submitted to each faculty for criticisms and changes. If this pro- 
cedure is followed, teachers will feel that they have had a part in 
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developing the structure and will therefore be more concerned about 
its functions. It is also a good policy to have all teachers participate 
in a statement of the duties and responsibilities of the organization. 

Some principles which may be used in planning and developing 
the organization are: 


Each school should have one or more representatives. 

Representation should include teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors and, if feasible, parents and pupils. 

The planning group should be small enough so that every member 
has ample opportunity to participate and so that the group process 
functions to a maximum extent. 

The representatives should be chosen through democratic processes. 

A clear statement of the functions, duties, and responsibilities should 
be made and understood by all school personnel. 


Since there must be a continuous flow of information from teacher 
and school to the central body, and vice versa, it is of great impor- 
tance that the organization have a representative from each school 
unit. Most schools with this type of central body report that about 
twenty-five is the maximum group in which full and free discussion 
can be carried on. For these reasons, it may be necessary in large 
school systems to develop either several regional committees on in- 
struction or a committee at each school level. Where this is done it 
is desirable to have a coordinating body serving the several regional 
or grade level committees. The Denver Public Schools have three 
committees on Instruction, one representing the elementary schools 
and the other two the junior and senior high schools. An executive 
board whose members are elected from the three committees coor- 
dinates the work of the three levels. In smaller school systems, it is 
possible and desirable to have a single body which deals with prob- 
lems on a school-wide basis. Battle Creek, Michigan, has such a 
Council on Instruction. Representatives to the Council are elected 
by each school faculty, by the principals, and by the consultants. 

It is doubtful that any school system has developed a central co- 
ordinating committee which functions perfectly. The important 
thing is that schools keep experimenting with whatever organization 
is set up and make any changes which are necessary to improve its 
effectiveness in coordinating the instructional program. 


The Function of Supervisors——In describing building and city- 
wide organization for the improvement of instruction, it may seem 
that the role of the supervisor has diminished in importance. Such 
is not the case. Actually, the leadership and service role of the 
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supervisor achieves much greater significance. It is true that the 
supervisor no longer takes on the cloak of authority, telling teachers 
what to do, how to do it, and when to do it. Rather, he becomes 
a consultant whose function is to assist teachers in solving problems 
of instruction which they face day by day in the classroom. He no 
longer visits classes to find out how well a teacher is teaching. In- 
stead, he becomes a participant in teacher planning groups and, when 
the occasion arises, goes into the classroom to work with the teacher, 
rather than to observe and criticize him. The supervisor then be- 
comes a consultant and a master of the group process, whose assist- 
ance is sought by teachers. He no longer works on a rigid schedule 
because principals, coordinators, and teachers call him for help when 
it is needed. 

There are many opportunities for a supervisor to meet centrally 
with groups of teachers. He works with committees producing 
teaching guides; he meets with the building coordinators of instruc- 
tion who are chiefly responsible for planning for his services in the 
buildings; and he plans with the chairman of evaluation, materials, 
audio-visual aids, and vocational education committees. 


4. PLAN For AN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Attention has already been called to the importance of an in-service 
education program in the development of a life adjustment curricu- 
lum. The shift from an emphasis upon subject matter to an emphasis 
upon the problems, concerns, and interests of youth involves a re- 
orientation of the teacher’s thinking and makes necessary the develop- 
ment of new procedures and techniques of teaching. In making this 
change, teachers become insecure. Unless leadership and assistance 
is provided them, there is little possibility that the program will suc- 
ceed. 

In-service education is often conceived as being something apart 
from the work carried on in the school. For this reason the practice 
of talking to teachers and telling them what they ought to do has 
been wrongly labeled in-service education. Actually, in-service edu- 
cation is any assistance given to teachers which aids them in doing a 
better job of helping children to grow and develop in the democratic 
way of living. It is desirable, of course, that activities designed to 
assist teachers be planned and that all resources available be utilized. 


Teacher Planning Groups.—The most important and valuable 
in-service activity is the planning carried on by small groups of teach- 
ers concerned about problems common to them. Administrators and 
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supervisors have yet to recognize the unlimited resources to be found 
in a group of teachers planning together for a common purpose. 
When teachers are given adequate leadership and ample time to study 
a problem, they are almost certain to come out with a solution which 
will improve their work in the classroom. 

Although administrators give lip service to in-service education 
and believe in the group process, they rarely if ever exhibit enough 
faith to place it on a par with the actual teaching of children. Plan- 
ning by teachers is encouraged but it usually must be done before or 
after school, not during the school day. If the curriculum is to be 
revised continuously, teachers must assume responsibility for doing 
the job, and they should have time during the school day to carry it 
on. Schedules should be developed to provide each teacher with a 
planning period. Small groups of teachers who are concerned with 
the same problems should be released during the same period. For 
example, where a core course is in operation, teachers of tenth grade 
core classes should have the same planning period. Likewise, if 
committees are set up by the building committee on instruction, ef- 
forts should be made to release the members during the same period. 


Other In-Service Activities—While teacher planning groups 
based upon common problems should constitute the core of an in- 
service education program, there are many other activities which will 
assist teachers in the continuous improvement and development of 
the curriculum. Those activities which have proved to be most valu- 
able and effective are listed and described below. 


1. Induction of New Teachers. Since 1940 there has been little 
stability or continuity of teaching personnel in secondary schools. 
Many schools have had a complete turnover of staff within a period 
of one to two years. This condition makes mandatory a carefully 
planned orientation program for teachers who are new to a faculty. 
Such a program should not only include meetings of these teachers 
prior to the opening of school but also regularly scheduled meetings 
throughout the school year. When teachers join a school staff there 
are certain immediate problems with which they are concerned. 
Among these are understanding the school’s rules, regulations, and 
established routine; becoming familiar with the building; gaining 
a general overview of the instructional program; and securing ma- 
terials. As new personnel begin teaching and participating in the 
many activities of the school, many new problems arise. It is im- 
portant that the principal and faculty provide full opportunity for 
teachers to meet together to discuss these many problems. 
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In the Denver Public Schools the coordinators of instruction have 
assumed the responsibility for inducting new teachers. A descrip- 
tion of the plan and an evaluation of its effectiveness is given in a 
mimeographed bulletin “Induction of Teachers New to the Denver 
Junior High Schools.” 


2. Presession and Postsession Planning. Many schools are ex- 
tending their school year to include a week or two following the close 
of the school year or just preceding the opening of school. This time 
is given to all teachers to plan together for work of the next school 
term. Activities are usually organized around problems which have 
confronted teachers in their work in the classroom. Some school 
systems develop the program on a city-wide basis. This plan has 
some merit because it provides an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas among teachers from different schools. Other schools con- 
centrate the planning in each individual school. Since the responsi- 
bility for developing the instructional program falls upon the faculty 
in each school, this plan is usually more acceptable to teachers and 
provides a real opportunity to develop projects which are designed 
to improve instruction in the building. Still other school systems 
organize a combination program which includes both city-wide and 
building planning meetings. 

Incidences of presession and postsession planning are on the in- 
crease. Schools which have instituted this in-service activity report 
that it is well received by teachers and is serving well in the improve- 
ment of instruction. 


3. Workshops. Douglass and Mills ê say: “No recent develop- 
ment in the in-service education of teachers has attracted more wide- 
spread interest than the workshop. The distinctive aspect of the 
workshop is the opportunity afforded individual teachers and groups 


l of teachers to study the problems which most directly concern them 
| under the most favorable and democratic conditions without regard 
‘to conventional class organization and procedures.” 


Workshops organized in various ways have been successfully de- 
veloped by school systems and colleges in different parts of the coun- 
try. Some of these organizational systems are indicated below. 

a) Jointly sponsored by a teacher-training institution or institu- 
tions and a public school system. Groups are organized around prob- 
lems indicated by the teachers. Participants may or may not desire 
to receive credit. The board of education usually subsidizes the 
teachers who attend. This type of workshop may be held in the sum- 


6 Douglass and Mills, op. cit., p. 547. 
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mer or during the school year. When it is held during the school 
year, an afternoon and evening of one day during the week is set 
aside for this purpose. Participation in the workshop is voluntary. 

b) Developed by a school system for teachers in the system only. 
Generally, a workshop of this type functions to facilitate the work 
carried on in each building and usually meets one afternoon and 
evening a week. Many schools concentrate in this workshop all out- 
of-school in-service activities, including city-wide committee meetings. 

c) Sponsored by teacher-training institutions for teachers in any 
school. Since this type of workshop is usually held in the summer, it 
is possible for individual teachers to work on their problems. It is 
also possible for a school to send a group of teachers to the workshop 
to work on a school project. 

d) Sponsored by a national organization which invites teachers in 
various schools to participate. Workshops of this type are usually 
limited to a particular field, such as economic education or intergroup 
education. 

It is important that the workshop be planned cooperatively by the 
director and participants. It is also desirable that participants in 
summer workshops live together or at least be together during a full 
day. The workshop day usually includes recreational and social ac- 
tivities as well as group meetings based upon teacher problems. 

Although the number of workshops is increasing rapidly, many of 
them are violating the philosophy and principles which underlie this 
important institution. It is not uncommon to find a series of tradi- 
tional college courses being advertised as a workshop. 


4. Building and Central Committees. Schools in which a life 
adjustment program is being developed usually have a number of 
committees working on curriculum materials and projects. When 
these committees are dissatisfied with the status quo and are interested 
in utilizing many resources to improve the curriculum, the activity 
becomes a valuable in-service education experience. Teachers who 
assume these responsibilities almost always grow as persons and as 
teachers. If the work of a committee is carried on cooperatively with 
the total school staff, in-service values are greatly enlarged and ex- 
panded. When this is not done, the findings and recommendations 
of the committee will have little significance to other members of 
the faculty. 


5: Faculty Meetings. Too often, faculty meetings are given over 
to routine administrative matters. They can, however, be used as an 
important means of furthering the in-service education program 
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When used for this purpose, staff meetings should be planned co- 
operatively by the principal and teachers around problems of instruc- 
tion which the faculty has identified and agreed to work on during 
the school year. It is unwise for a faculty to set committees to work 
as independent units. The staff should be kept informed of the plans 
and progress of committees, should evaluate the work being done, 
and should make suggestions for changes and new emphases. Al- 
though the small committees must assume responsibility for studies 
and for many details, the faculty should be the decision-making body, 
When this concept is agreed upon, faculty meetings become signifi- 
cant experiences, and the in-service value is evident, 


6. Planned Observation. Many school-systems are making bud- 
getary provisions which allow teachers to be released from their 
classrooms to visit and observe-other teachers. The visitation may 
be in the same school, in other schools in the system, or in schools 
in other cities. There are several important characteristics of a good 
visitation program, In the first place, the attitude of the observer 
teacher should be that of wanting to observe and of recognizing the 
value of the activity. Secondly, the purposes of the visit should be 
clear to both the observer and the teacher to be visited. Although 
observation is especially valuable to beginning teachers, there are 
many seasoned teachers who profit greatly from such an experience, 


7. Community Excursions and Conferences. Ina life adjustment 
program, every available community resource is utilized. The school 
and community become a team working to further the growth and 
development of youth, The teacher should have a thorough under- 
standing of the community, including the social and economic forces 
which affect the lives of its young people, Teachers should know and 
study the community. Excursions and conferences are effective ways 

“of doing this. Toward this end, building faculties or committees on 
instruction should plan a yearly program that will enable them to 
become familiar with organizations, services, and problems of the 
community. 

If at all possible, total faculties should plan periodic excursions 
into the community. Such trips should be planned in relation to the 
arriculum work being carried on in the building. Thus, when the 
major project is pupil needs, a program of home visitation might be 

ned. 
aria community conference offers additional possibilities for in- 
servicé education. Planned on a city-wide basis, it may be organized 
around business and industry, social service, health service, or around 
e 
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any other aspect of community living. If planned cooperatively with 
community representatives, the conference becomes a community- 
school project. Such a conference might include talks by community 
leaders and school personnel, visits to plants and agencies exemplify- 
ing the theme of the conference, and discussions in small groups of 
community and school personnel representatives. 


8. Consultant Service. Many boards of education are providing 
funds for employing consultants. Although consultants who come 
and go cannot provide the leadership necessary to effect a continuous 
revision of the instructional program, they can assist in broadening 
the educational horizons of teachers, in injecting new points of view, 
and in giving assistance in the solution of specific problems. The 
value of using a consultant with large groups is questionable. On 
the other hand, when a faculty or committee is working on a specific 
problem and reaches a plateau in its attempt to solve the problem, a 
consultant may prove to be of great assistance. A consultant should 
be used when requested by teachers who are working on instructional 
problems. The teachers should make definite plans for his use and 
send those plans to the consultant before he begins working with 
them. Consultants who are skilled in group processes can be of 
inestimable help to teachers, but those who have all the answers may 
greatly impede democratic procedures involved in a good in-service 
program. 


9. National Studies. Few school systems have an opportunity to 
participate in such national studies as the Eight-Year Study, the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for Experimentation, the Teacher 
Education Study of the American Council on Education, and the In- 
ter-group Study for Cooperating Schools. However, a study is now 
being organized in which many secondary schools. may participate. 
The United States Office of Education is sponsoring a study of Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth which, through state organizations, 
will be open to many schools throughout the United States. 

The services provided by any national study are insufficient to 
carry on the leadership required for extensive change. Nor can such 
a study provide for organization necessary for the solution of emerg- 
ing problems. It therefore becomes the duty of the local school unit 
to utilize the services available and provide the leadership necessary 
to promote desirable change. When this is done, teachers participate 
actively and, through the stimulation and help provided by services 
of the national and state organizations, grow and develop in their 
work with youth. 
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PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


. Select several school systems and obtain from each a statement of the 


type of organization employed in developing the curriculum. Identify 
and discuss the strengths and weaknesses of each plan. 


. Devise an ideal organization for the improvement of instruction in a 


city of 25,000. 


. Describe a procedure which may be used to involve all teachers in 


a school system in developing an instructional guide. 


. Identify principles in addition to those listed in this chapter, which 


underlie an effective organization for instructional development. 


. Develop a bibliography of current articles which deal with organizing 


for developing the curriculum. 


. In what respects would the organization for developing a life adjust- 


ment curriculum differ from one for developing a subject matter 
curriculum ? 


. Discuss “the changing function of the supervisor.” 
. Develop plans for a week of presession planning. 
. Make a survey of the in-service education programs of a sampling of 


school systems. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
plan. 

Set up a program which provides adequate instructional services to 
teachers in a school. 
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Chapter 16 


GUIDANCE FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


— 


1. NATURE AND MEANING oF MoperN GUIDANCE 


Modern education is concerned with the balanced development of 
all phases of personality, including such emotional control and atti- 
tudinal growth as will free the energies of learners from self-concern 
and will harness their minds and their hands to socially desirable 
goals. Guidance seeks to individualize education, to arouse a point 
of view and to provide procedures whereby each student will grow 
in the directions planned for all. Guidance is not an activity which 
differs from education; it is an emphasis in education. Guidance 
workers are convinced that: 


1. Each child is a unique and distinct personality. 

2. In a democracy each person is a value. 

3. Personality grows through the purposive striving of each individ- 

ual, through the give and take of individual and environment. 

4. Schools must discover and meet the needs of each pupil. 

5. It is possible to combine group instruction with satisfactory pro- 
vision for the personality needs of each individual. 

. Effective guidance demands the cooperative participation of 

teachers, administrators, and specialists. 

Effective guidance must make use of all known scientific knowl- 

edge about personality and its growth. 

i P guidance must be well represented in the budget of a 
school. 


6. SE O 


What Do We Mean by Guidance?—Guidance means realizing 
that each pupil is an individual, not just one of thirty-six pupils in a 
geometry class. Here is Johnny who can’t see the board because he 
is nearsighted. Here is Susan who can’t keep attentive because she 
is deaf. Here is Tony who had a fight with his brother before he 
came to school. Here is Willie whose mother scolded him last night 
and he didn’t sleep well. Here is Homer who has never done well 
in arithmetic, but whose father always wanted to be an engineer. 
Each pupil is a distinct personality which we must learn to know. 

314 
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Guidance means accepting each pupil as an independent person- 
ality. Perhaps Richard would be a better boy if he were a better per- 
former ; he would pass his finals if he were not a nervous overactive 
child. The teacher must remember that Richard can’t be made into 
a new boy overnight; it takes time to change his personality. The 
teacher must also remember that to expect a child to act constantly 
like someone else is to reject his views. Acceptance means taking 
a child as he is with the firm knowledge that the feeling of being 
wanted is one of the ways that a child will grow into more desirable 
patterns of personality. 

Guidance means arranging the school environment in the interest 
of the individual student. Wesley must take a heavy load in order 
to avoid habits of idleness, and Bob must go to another class for 
reading instruction. Mary must be coaxed into social activities pro- 
grams to help overcome her timidity, and Helen must be restrained 
from overactivity on account of her health. 

Guidance means making a systematic study of individuals who 
deviate from the average. Warm and friendly acceptance of the pu- 
pils in class is essential to guidance but is not in itself enough. Teach- 
ers in schools must use all the tools of their profession to appraise 
every aspect of the child’s personality, to pry into all the factors that 
might lead to his improvement. Here was Earl who was well liked 
by his teachers and by his classmates, who got along well, but some- 
how reached the tenth grade without actually learning how to read. 
Harold was labeled a “psychiatric case” and allowed to drift along 
because he would not re-read books he had read as a child. Good 
will and enthusiasm must be supplemented by all available scientific 
tools. 

Guidance means helping the individual student to understand him- 
self and to modify his ways of adjusting. Joe has suffered all his 
life from the fear of stuttering in public. He has avoided all classes 
in which he might be called upon to make a report. This has gone 
on throughout his years in junior and senior high school, and into 
his second year of college. Joe was convinced that he had a speech 
impediment, and that there was nothing he could do about it but avoid 
speaking situations. After three weeks of private tutoring, Joe’s 
“handicap” disappeared almost completely and the great burden of 
the defect which he had sought to conceal dropped from his life. 
Roger has failed two classes but is still well satisfied with his own 
abilities and convinced that he has failed because of poor teaching. 
He must be led to feel that learning is a responsibility of the learner, 
and that evasion of learning is an escape which will prove costly. 
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In the long run, guidance cannot improve personalities. It can 
only help personalities to improve themselves. 

Guidance means helping each pupil learn to live as a cooperating 
member of a family, and of a community. Janet left home and vol- 
untarily sought admission to the detention home because her mother 
made her cook dinner and wash dishes. Janet must be led to realize 
that her mother who works all day is also a personality, with her own 
problems, and with the need for a relaxing and friendly home, that 
home duties are part of the responsibility of each person, and are also 
a part of the fun in home living. Alex would not continue his course 
after a midterm examination because he was convinced that every 
other member of the class had cheated. He shows the rather frequent 
attitude of the insecure personality, who finds relief in establishing 
himself as morally superior to his associates. Teachers and coun- 
selors must work with Alex on his sense of values, but more than this, 
they must help him discover the source of his frustration and the 
security and joy that come from the attitude of helping and loving 
other personalities in his group instead of criticizing and condemning 
them. 

Guidance means helping each pupil learn to make the best use of 
his physical equipment. Warren, a severely disabled spastic child, 
cockily asserts that no person has physical limitations to his activity. 
He must be led to accept the realistic judgment that physical capaci- 
ties are relative and that piano playing is open to him as a hobby 
but not as a profession. Marie, who is pushing herself into the per- 
sonality pattern of her attractive and popular friends, must be helped 
to develop the quiet elegance of her more restrained charm rather 
than affect the posture, dress, speech, and activities of her friends. 

Guidance means helping each pupil make a realistic choice of 
career. Earl, who loves to tinker with automobiles and radios, must 
learn the differing requirements of engineering and technology. Al- 
bert, a pleasant, handsome, well-coordinated boy who loves people, 
must learn that it is more valuable for him to become a good barber 
than for him to keep on trying year after year to get the scholarship 
necessary for admission to the study of dentistry. Russell gave up 
school to work in the corner service station, but talks physics and 
mathematics to his teacher-customers on every possible occasion. He 
must be encouraged to develop the drive for returning to his en- 
gineering education. \, 
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2. WHAT Is THE VALUE OF GUIDANCE IN A LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT ProcraM? 


Effective Guidance Is Financial Economy.—Through guidance 
the student is helped to appraise his own interests and ability, to make 
a wise choice among the wide variety of educational and vocational 
opportunities, and to achieve wholesome personal and social adjust- 
ment. The tremendously large financial investment in education is 
safeguarded by a comparatively small investment in guidance serv- 
ices. Provision of a well-trained counselor for each four hundred to 
five hundred students would involve an expenditure of only five to 
six cents per day per student. If this five or six cents is not expended, 
the student may be spending-his time and energy in courses ill-suited 
to his-interests, abilities, or vocational goals. Hence, the much larger 
amount of money being spent on his educational program is being- 
wasted. 


Effective Guidance Saves Time.—Guidance saves pupil time by 
lessening the amount of time devoted to courses ill-suited to abilities 
and interests, by reducing the number of changes of program, by 
reducing the number of failures and consequent repetition of courses, 
and by reducing the time required for vocational preparation, Guid- 
ance saves teacher time by better programming of students, by better 
help to teachers in determining individual differences, and by re- 
lieving teachers somewhat from the enormous burden of taking care 
of the extreme deviates in each classroom. Guidance saves adminis- 
trator time by reducing the time spent on discipline problems and by 
reducing the time spent on conferences with teachers and parents 
concerning school problems. 


Effective Guidance Improves Public Relations.—The most ef- 
fective public relations contact for good or for ill is made when the 
pupil tells his family at the dinner table about 


a) courses into which he has been programmed which do not meet 
his needs, 

b) the fact that he will have to go to summer school because his 
choice of subjects was poorly planned, 

c) the fact that he has not met the subject requirements of the col- 
lege he has planned to enter, 

d) the fact that the counselor did or did not take time to help him 
adequately in his educational or vocational planning, 

e) the fact that, as a result of adequate or inadequate records, the 
counselor did or did not remember his name, his vocational goal, 
and his problems from the time of previous interview. 
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Effective Guidance Reduces Frustrations.—Every teacher knows 
that one or two pupils in a class are quite likely to absorb a very high 
proportion of the total class time. Effective guidance procedures 
will sometimes remove these pupils to special handling and at other 
times give the teachers specific clues which will aid them in handling 
such pupils. 

Effective guidance also reduces frustrations on the part of pupils 
and parents. Such frustration is the frequent result of inappropriate 
programming. Hostility, poor attendance, and school leaving are 
frequent consequences. Effective guidance will help get pupils into 
school activities that are challenging and interesting. 


Effective Guidance Conserves and Develops Human Resources. 
—No one can estimate in financial terms the contributions which ef- 
fective guidance can make in this area. The only adequate evalua- 
tion would lie in the combined testimonies of all youth who are 
diverted from juvenile delinquency and neurasthenia into construc- 
tive activities, of all youth who were helped to find the square hole 
in which they could achieve vocational success and regain self con- 
fidence, and in the testimony of all parents who have been helped to 
understand that their “problem children” were really “children with 

problems.” 


3. True Gumance HYPOTHESIS 


Guidance workers are usually much more interested in discovering 
the problems and needs of individual pupils and in helping to solve 
these problems than they are in building systematic theories of per- 
sonality. It is possible, however, to summarize the working hy- 
pothesis usually followed in a schematic table: 


Inadequate responses in are Inadequate meeting of 
people, such as caused by basic needs, such as 
timidity bodily wants 

hostility rest and relaxation 
delinquency security 

seclusiveness activity 

hypochondria successful experience 
scholarship failure group relationships 


It will be observed that this table follows the motivation-frustra- 
tion-adjustment theory which has been widely developed in recent 
psychological literature. According to this view, all conduct repre- 
sents the purposive striving of an individual toward the satisfaction 
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of basic needs. Individual personality patterns arise from an in 
dividual’s specific adjustments to frustrations. These frustrations 
come from deficiencies or limitations in the person, from blocking in 
the environment which confronts the person, or from conflicts in mo- 
tives or needs between the person and his group. The guidance 
worker, when confronted by a child with any kind of problem, takes 
the view that the conduct in question represents purposive activity of 
the child. So thinking, he is led to probe for the answers to such 
important questions as 


1. What basic needs of this child are not being met? 

2. What are the sources of frustration that are preventing adequate 
realization of needs? 

3. What habits of adjustment has the child developed or what habits 
is he developing to overcome these frustrations? 

4. What better means of meeting needs can be developed for this 
child? 


4. How Can INDIVIDUAL PATTERNS BE DISCOVERED ? 


Since the individualizing of all school activities is the goal of guid- 
ance, the discovery of individual problems and adjustment patterns 
is a principal concern of teachers and specialists. Diagnostic tools 
actually used vary in different situations but include all the following : 


Observation.—A prime diagnostic tool is observation of the child 
in the classroom, on the playground, alone, in close social groups, 
in his own home, and in any other type of activity in which the child 
may be engaged. This observation may be a fairly casual observation 
by the teacher or any other observer. It may, however, be highly 
systematic and detailed observation which looks for such characteris- 
tics as health habits, speech habits, social relationship habits, study 
habits, emotional habits, cleanliness, clothing, posture, physique, ap- 
pearance, coordination, cooperation, play behavior, and a host of 
other detailed responses. Such observation is often the means for 
getting a clue as to a particular need or a particular frustration of a 
child. 


Physical Examinations.—Such examinations range all the way 
from a simple measurement of height and weight to complete clinical 
examinations including neurological and endocrinological tests. Ex- 
perienced psychologists will never pass judgment on the causation 
of a particular problem without first having the child undergo an 
adequate physical examination. 
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School Records.—The study of records will include scholarship 
records, health reports, records of tests which have been given, and 
anecdotal reports of behavior characteristics during each school year. 
Such records will also include family history, developmental records 
of the individual child, and judgments and reports from previous 
teachers and other workers who have known the child. 


Direct Interviews with the Child—The use made of direct inter- 
views varies, of course, with the age and condition of the child. Gen- 
erally, however, direct interviews will help to define the problem and 
to locate factors connected with it, especially to help determine the 
emotional significance of these factors. 


Group Tests.—Adjustment problems are often revealed or par- 
tially explained by a careful study of the measured abilities, achieve- 
ments, and interests of individual pupils. The tests actually used will 
vary from grade to grade and school to school, but no modern guid- 
ance worker would undertake to deal with pupil problems without the 
benefits of as much reliable measurement as can be obtained. If only 
one group test can be provided, it would normally be a general ability 
test of such length and level of difficulty as is appropriate for the 
child and the grade. There are dozens of such tests in the market. 
Achievement tests, including both general achievement tests in all 
subjects and special achievement tests such as achievement in read- 
ing or in mathematics, are frequently of great value in working on 
the problem of an individual child. The same can be said for interest 
tests when the child is of junior high school or high school age. 
While such tests must be interpreted much more cautiously than 
general ability tests, they frequently give clues to problems in the 
total adjustment of the child, or clues as to what may be done about 
these problems. When adequately interpreted, some of the person- 
ality tests or scales now on the market may give very valuable results 
forthe better understanding of a child. The valid use of all group 
tests involves accurate administration of tests, careful scoring, and 
a systematic comparison of scores. It must always be remembered 
that test scores represent short samples of pupil achievement, and 
that these samples must be compared with other evidence before they 
can be used with full confidence. 


Individual Tests—Such tests are nearly always given after the 
need for more specialized appraisal has been discovered through 
group tests. Inconsistencies in test scores may indicate such a need. 
Thus, one child will make a very high score in one group test and a 
low score on another group test. In such an instance, any worker 
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would like to have the greater validity of an individual test. Or it 
may be that group test results do not correspond well with class 
achievement, and here again one would like to compare the results of 
the group test with those obtained by carefully administered indi- 
vidual tests. Ordinarily, only the extreme deviates such as the 
marked over-achievers and under-achievers will be tested with in- 
dividual tests. Such tests are the sharpest tools of the guidance 
worker and must be reserved for children who require more extended 
study. 

The individual tests which are most frequently used as measures 
of the ability of a person are the Stanford revision of the Binet, the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, and the Arthur Point Scale. All these tests are 
administered by trained, experienced psychologists who are able to 
keep the child working at full ability throughout the range of the 
test. This is the chief advantage of the individual test over the 
group test. Use is increasingly being made of such individual tests as 
the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Test for probing into 
the personality patterns of the individual. These tests combine some 
degree of standardization of an interview situation with a great deal 
of opportunity for experienced clinical workers to make fruitful ob- 
servations of the characteristics of a child. 


Case Studies.—The most complete form of investigation of an 
individual problem is the case study. These studies record and an- 
alyze all the results of observation, school records, home visits, in- 
dividual examinations, test scores, and the like. Systematic ways of 
obtaining and recording data are employed. Specific clues as to the 
handling of children are more likely to be gleaned from such thorough 
investigation than from the more casual investigation of teachers, 
administrators, or specialists. 


Home Visits.—Either as a part of the case study procedure or as 
a less complete investigation, home visits are frequently utilized in 
obtaining pictures of the total environment of the child. The extra- 
school background of the child influences his or her growth and be- 
havior—physical, emotional, intellectual and social. 


Autobiographies.—Pupil autobiographies, which may be obtained 
either individually or from groups of pupils, are very frequent sources 
of good insights into the problems and factors related to these prob- 
lems of individual children. Such autobiographies are easily obtained 
by skilled teachers and may become very useful parts of the guidance 
folder. 
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5. How Can Inpivipvat PUPILS BE HELPED TO IMPROVE 
ADJUSTMENT PATTERNS? 


Basic Strategies.—The final objective of all diagnosis is therapy 
or treatment. In school situations, treatment of the problems of 
children ordinarily involves one or more of four basic strategies : 


1. Changing the environment to fit the individual. 

2. Removal of the individual from the environment. 

3. Developing specific skills in the individual that will help him to 
adjust to the environment. 

4. Changing the behavior patterns and attitudes of the individual. 


To accomplish these major strategies the guidance worker uses both 
group and individual procedures and a great variety of specific tech- 
niques. 


Group Procedures.—These have a very important place in effect- 
ing good guidance. Many pupil activities must be accomplished in 
groups or they simply cannot be accomplished at all, because an 
ordinary public school lacks the time and counseling personnel to 
accomplish everything by individual means. In addition to this prac- 
tical factor, there are many activities of a guidance nature which can 
be accomplished more satisfactorily in the setting of a social group, 
wherein stimulation and some competition to better work are pro- 
vided. Among group guidance activities may be listed group testing, 

- group instructions in regulations and policy, group registration, ori- 

entation programs, home rooms, human relations courses, occupa- 
tions courses, community visitation programs, career days, special 
instructional groups such as special reading groups or special mathe- 
matics groups, recreational programs, social clubs activities, and com- 
munity organizations. 


Individual Procedures.—Final recourse in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the pupil may have to be made by individual contacts. These 
procedures involve a counselor or other professional worker dealing 
with a single child. This relationship, of course, has maximum ef- 
fectiveness and must be used frequently in a good guidance program 
in spite of its greater expense than group procedures. Activities 
frequently used include physical treatment, which may be actual medi- 
cation or surgery or programs of exercise, rest, relaxation; rear- 
rangement of class schedules in order to bring the study program 
into better alignment with the interests and abilities of the pupil or 
in order to achieve a better balance between work and play or social 
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activity of the pupil; classroom activities, recreational activities, or 
sports activities that give recognition and success to the individual 
pupil. This may vary all the way from the praise which teachers 
give to pupils at any time they make some worthy accomplishment to 
highly planned programs through which pupils may secure praise. 
These programs may go beyond the classroom or the school ground 
and extend into home and community activities of the pupil. 


Personality Counseling.—This is the most complex individual 
procedure in guidance. It is here that a school has the opportunity 
to provide a service to pupils with adjustment problems. This serv- 
ice is more personalized in scope than the friendly group. environ- 
ment of the class room. It should be also more expert in its handling 
of personality problems. John, with extreme sensitivity to a birth- 
mark, may find release from some of his compensatory hostility. 
Timid Susan may begin a program for strengthening self-confidence. 
Over-indulged Hal may get mirrored back to him some degree of 
objective appraisal of his social worth. Indecisive Sam may grad- 
ually integrate realistic self-appraisal with practical opportunity. 

These problems of self-adequacy, of health attitudes, of home re- 
lationships, of peer status, exist in every school. They are likely to 
be the factors which are most closely related to life adjustment. To 
their effective handling, the guidance worker must bring every tool 
of counseling: careful and systematic observation, interviewing, in- 
terpretation of school records, physical examinations, individual test- 
ing, group testing, statistical analysis, writing and interpreting an- 
ecdotal reports, projective techniques, case studies, autobiographies, 
case conferences, a working knowledge of personality, a good knowl- 
edge of community resources, educational information, and occu- 
pational information. 


Re-Education.—Re-education in knowledge, skills, and aptitudes 
is occasionally necessary. These procedures are used when the 
diagnosis reveals that specific shortcomings in the pupil are closely 
related to central problems. The re-education may consist of nothing 
more than teaching the pupil certain reading skills that will get 
him back to the accomplishment of his grade level. At a more 
complex level, re-education may be aiming at developing new levels 
of moral value. 


Case Conferences.—These conferences utilize the procedures of 
the child guidance clinic in the handling of school problems. In these 
conferences there are typically brought together the counselor, pos- 
sibly the school nurse or the school physician, the principal or vice- 
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principal, and any other professional workers who may have some 
useful contact with the child to be studied. The case conference fol- 
lows a systematic investigation of problems of the child by some 
one person and attempts to pool the specialized information and judg- 
ment of each individual in the conference. In an ordinary school 
situation, case conferences are very difficult to arrange for many 
children. They do, however, represent a high degree of cooperative 
attack upon a specific problem and should be more often used. 


Referral.—The referral of students with certain problems to medi- 
cal or other specialists is a type of investigative activity which school 
people employ too infrequently. Ordinarily, such referrals are 
blocked by the expense involved. Such barriers are frequently more 
imagined than real. In the long run it is to the advantage of the 
school and of the total society that there be brought to each individual 
problem the best skill and the best knowledge available in the com- 
munity. 


6. Wuat ScHooL Services Dors Goop GUIDANCE DEMAND? 


It has been stressed throughout this chapter that guidance is con- 
cerned with the individualizing of all school activities. This indi- 
vidualizing constantly conflicts with the job of teaching large classes. 
In order to give a busy teacher with a large group enough time to do 
a good job of individualizing instruction, the school or the school 
system must provide a considerable array of special services. These 
special services must include such activities as the following : 


Appraisal Services.—These services must provide both group 
testing and individual testing. It should be possible through these 
services for a teacher to find out both the general level of ability of a 
class and the extent of its achievement or accomplishment in any 
particular subject. In order to make this determination, the ap- 
praisal service must provide both ability testing and achievement 
testing and must be able to do the job of analyzing the results of 
testing and of returning these findings to the teacher in an under- 
standable form. It should also be possible for the teacher or the 
guidance worker to secure appraisal of any particular individual in 
any class in such things as his ability level, his special abilities, his 
fields of interests, and any variance in personality that may be related 
to such things as choice of career or choice of social activity. 

In general, the appraisal services provided in school should make 
possible the utilization of all modern measurement in the planning of 
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the activities both of individual pupils and of groups of pupils. The 
services should also make possible the control of instruction in any 
given area and the determination of best methods of instruction 
through the measurement of relative accomplishments. 


An Adequate System of Records.—These records should make it 
possible to trace the growth and development of any particular in- 
dividual within the school. Ideally, such records should begin with 
the entrance of the pupil into the first school and should bring to- 
gether the accomplishments, test results, family background, health 
record, and the accumulated judgments of all individuals who have 
worked with the pupil as he or she has progressed through the 
schools. In addition to being complete, records must be efficient. 
They must be in forms that permit quick perception, can be safely 
kept, and be easily accessible to the workers who actually contact the 
child. Without adequate records, guidance workers are likely to be 
completely frustrated and will surely be making moves in the dark. 


Health Services.—These should consist of general and special 
examinations, and of a set of records that reveal the pupil’s health 
history. Before planning a special program for any pupil, the guid- 
ance worker must eliminate the possibility that the health of the pu- 
pil will not be a determining factor in the successful accomplishment 
of the program. For good guidance, health services and individual 
counseling must work hand in hand. 


Counseling Services——TIndividual counseling is frequently de- 
scribed as being the heart of the guidance program. It is here that 
the best efforts of the school are brought to bear on the specific prob- 
lems of the individual. Schools must provide the amount and the 
kinds of counseling that will meet the needs of the pupils enrolled. 
While it is difficult to determine with any objectivity the amount of 
time represented by such counseling, a committee of Southern Cali- 
fornia Guidance Organizations has made the statement that one full- 
time counselor should be provided for each four hundred high school 
pupils. This is, of course, in addition to a considerable amount of 
individual counseling that is done by teachers, by vice principals, by 
principals, and by other school workers. 

In smaller schools single counselors usually help pupils with health 
problems, educational planning problems, vocational choice prob- 
lems, financial distress problems, social adjustment problems, per- 
sonality problems. In larger schools, these different areas of coun- 
seling are frequently divided among a group of specialists. There is 
much to be said for each organization. It is important that the coun- 
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selor know well the field in which he is counseling, and still more 
important that he know well the pupil with whom he is dealing. 
Above all, the counselor must be a person who can actually do coun- 
seling, who can lead pupils to new levels of maturity in the making 
of choices. 


Special Case-Study Services.—Teachers with large classes find 
that individual pupils in their classes require more time than is avail- 
able for appraisal and understanding. In the same way, counselors 
with large counseling loads find that certain pupils require extended 
study beyond their available time. It is to meet the needs of these 
more extreme deviates that schools and school systems must provide 
facilities for extended case studies. These pupils frequently require 
more testing or medical examinations, more home and community 
visits, than does the ordinary counseling problem. Case-study tech- 
niques perform all these services and bring together as complete a 
record of the individual as it is possible to get. 


Attendance Counseling.—Because attendance in public school is 
such a constant problem and is so closely related to all other prob- 
lems, teachers, administrators, and counselors need special help in 
dealing with chronic absentees. In the old days this need was an- 
swered by the provision of a “hookey cop.” Recognition of attend- 
ance and nonattendance as adjustment activities on the part of in- 
dividual pupils has led to the change in the concept of the activity 
of the hookey cop and to the provision of professional workers who 
operate as attendance counselors. These workers make individual 
studies of attendance problems, work directly with parents, with 
employers, and with other community agencies where necessary, try- 
ing to help pupil and parents solve the cause of nonattendance. 


Special Schools or Classes for Extreme Deviates.—Every school 
of any size will have pupils whose instructional needs are beyond 
the facilities of the ordinary school. The ability of a school or a 
school system to provide special services for these pupils is, of course, 
dependent upon the resources available for education. A California 
community having a total of 15,000 school pupils in its elementary 
and secondary schools provided a special school for physically and 
mentally handicapped, a special school for delinquent and near-delin- 
quent youngsters who are under the guidance of the probation office, 
a special school for the training of youngsters who must be part-time 
employed, and a number of special rooms or classes for deviates in 
each regular school. Larger school systems make more elaborate 
preparation for the training of these deviates. Smaller schools may 
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still have to take care of them in regular classes. In any event, they 
must be recognized as a special educational problem. 


Occupational Information Services.—Training for employment 
is such a fixed part of the American secondary school that there is 
constant need for specialized help in guiding the youngster into ap- 
propriate choices of a career. This help involves the type of appraisal 
described above and, in addition to this, supplying a constant stream 
of information about employment outlets. The task of keeping a file 
of current information on such outlets is beyond the time and ca- 
pacity of the ordinary teacher or counselor. In order to provide this 
tool, so essential to good vocational counseling, it is necessary that 
some individual or a group of individuals be responsible for the col- 
lection, the keeping in usable state, and the dissemination to persons 
actually in contact with the pupils, of such information. This may 
be a part-time responsibility of some worker or, in larger systems, it 
may be a full-time responsibility of one or more individuals. It may 
involve the use of the great number of books, special bulletins, and of 
available journal services. It may involve the presentation of radio 
programs, the organization of career days, visiting day programs, and 
the like. To provide good information is a time-consuming job and 
must be recognized as such in the planning of a guidance program. 


Placement.—As a special service, placement is related to voca- 
tional guidance and occupational information. Schools should be 
as much concerned with getting pupils into appropriate areas of train- 
ing as they are with helping pupils find appropriate jobs after they 
are trained. This task also calls for cooperation between teachers 
and counselors and administrators. It must be recognized as a special 
responsibility and must have time given to it. It calls also for a high 
degree of coordination of total community services because there are 
frequently other agencies in the community which deal in placement. 
The happy arrangement must be one in which the school personnel 
who know the most about the potential workers get together with 
the employers and with any other intermediate agencies. 


Follow-Up.—After youngsters are placed in jobs, the school re- 
tains an interest in the extent of their accomplishment. In order to 
help the young worker make satisfactory progress in his job, it is 
important that the school keep a follow-up contact with the worker 
and with his employer. This follow-up contact, in addition to help- 
ing the young worker, provides an evaluation of the training itself 
which is necessary for constant revision of the training program of 
the school. 
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Research.—Training and guidance are highly dynamic activities. 
To be effective, they must be continuously revised to meet the needs 
of new pupils and of new community situations. Effective revision 
calls for the careful study of all that can be discovered about each of 
the factors concerned with school progress. Research can keep the 
school informed of community trends. Research is needed to keep 
people informed of changes in the school population. Research is 
needed to make continuous study of the validity of guidance tools and 
procedures. 


7. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 


This chapter has emphasized the necessity for guidance services 
to be performed by all workers in schools. It is desirable, however, 
to delineate certain offices that must be filled. These “offices” are in 
reality areas of responsibility or “functional offices.” In some school 
systems each job has one or more workers. In other systems, one 
worker may perform the service of several offices. 

Administrators have heavy responsibility for guidance services. 
They must co-ordinate, staff, plan, and assist in the in-service train- 
ing of all personnel. 

Guidance specialists have a two-fold role. The first, of course, is 
to help the individual child referred to them for study. Their second 
role is to help the teacher and others in the school understand that 
child better and from the study of each child’s case develop a better 
understanding of the principles of child growth and development. 
Specialists in the guidance field may be many—clinical psychologist, 
psychiatric social worker, speech therapist, psychiatrist, and the like 
—or few. The important principle to be developed is that each 
should see his teacher role as one of in-service training activities and 
program as well as that of service to the individual child with excep- 
tional needs. 

The teacher is the key person because of his day-by-day personal 
contact with the child. All services should therefore be directed 
toward helping the teacher to understand how he may better pro- 
vide for each child. Every effort should be made to keep the teacher 
fully informed concerning all guidance activities and particularly 
those which concern individual children under his supervision. 
Every teacher is practicing effective guidance when he: 

1. Maintains a pleasant, orderly, friendly environment which is 


conducive to freedom, happiness, and growth. 
2. Makes every child feel that he is wanted and accepted, because 
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the teacher shows affection through kindliness, personal concern, 

judicious praise, and a calm, friendly manner. 

. Makes it possible for every child to feel necessary to the group. 

. Makes it possible for every child to achieve success in accord 

with his capacities, opening every possible avenue to creative 

self-expression. 

5. Deals with a child in a positive, friendly way to find a clue to the 
cause for a behavior disturbance and begins any necessary cor- 
rection with attention to the child’s good qualities. 

6. Does not take a child’s retorts or actions personally but inter- 
prets them with an objective, long-range point of view, not for- 
getting that a sense of humor helps exceedingly. 

7. Makes a visit to the child’s home. 

8. Has a conference with the school nurse or school doctor concern- 
ing the health factors which apply to his children. 

9. Gathers together all the information possible about each child, 
utilizing and keeping up to date every part of the Cumulative 
Record Folder, and using as indices all available test data for 
each child. 

10. Seeks the aid of specialists and others who have worked with the 
child when he feels that the case is too complex for him to solve 
alone. 

11. Observes each child objectively and without prejudice, noting 
his particular assets and liabilities and planning guidance accord- 
ingly. 

12. Maintains his own physical and mental health, planning his 
weekly program to include pleasant and invigorating leisure- 
time activities and adequate relaxation. 


BO 


School Organization for Effective Guidance Services.—The or- 
ganization for guidance should be tailored to fit the particular school 
in which it is to function. Much of the organization should be 
planned by all guidance personnel working cooperatively together. 
In most senior high schools of any size, the administration is divided 
into line and staff officers. Both line and staff members have guid- 
ance functions to perform, but the most direct guidance services, 
such as counseling, should generally be provided by staff members. 

Some schools have provided full-time counselors, other schools, 
teacher-counselors, while still other schools have used a combination 
of the two plans. In any case, one person in the school should be 
made responsible for seeing that guidance services are provided and 
improved. In small schools, this person may be the dean or vice- 
principal, whereas, in larger schools, a director of guidance is gen- 
erally employed. 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF GUIDANCE Services HEADED For A FULL PROGRAM 
or EDUCATION FOR ADJUSTMENT * 


Grade Level (s) 7 
I Services to Be Provided (The What} KD 1213) 4] 5] 6] 71/8] 9) 10) |i] 13 |14| at 
A. Study of individuals and their physical, mental, and social needs | 
1. Appraisal of pupil copacities, abilities, interests, special aptitudes, ALL LEVELS, WITH INCREASING EMPHASIS ON VOCATIONAL 
and personal adjustments 2 ASPECTS THROUGH SECONDARY 4 
Z. Interpretation of pupil needs os o basis for T eie 
b é x z ALL LEVELS 
o. General curriculum ond instructional services 
b. Special instructional services for physically, mentally, 
educationally or socially handicapped ALL LEVELS 
4 | | a 
3 Identification and study of individuals with special problems ALL LEVELS | 
B. Development and adjustment Services to aid the individual in ALL LEVELS 
1 Work attitudes and study habits 
- + j—- 
Z Sociol ottitudes and habits x ALL LEVELS i 
3 Personality growth ALL LEVELS 
4 Leodership ond_followership ALL LEVELS 
C. Life planning activities for all individuals through 
1. Information about educotionol opportunities x| x| x[ x x| x| xix] x 
2 Information about fields of work or specific occupations INCREASINGLY SPECIFIC AT HIGHER LEVELS 
and the techniques of occupational study CTE S ee E ed E x| 
3 Understanding of self, others, and human relationships ALL LEVELS IC 
A. Use of these understandings in life planning | xtxt x| x| x| x| x| x 
D. Plocement and occupational adjustment 
1. Assistance in transfer from school to vocation li d | x| x] x[ x} x] x[ x] 
2, Work experience programs | at x x J 
|E. Follow-up services for youth who lef! school or progressed iF aaa si al ER 
L to a higher level 
= 
I. Ways of Rendering These Services ( The How ) JE 
E Types of Approisol Tea it se 
i L Tests and. inventories USED ATARE Age PR MTT AN 
7 P i . Pi A Y Y 
o. Intelligence, readiness ond scholastic aptitude tests T PROXIMATED x 
He La no 
b, Subject achievement and skills -- reading , arithmetic, ond x| xt x| x| x] x| x| x| x| x| x] x x 
competence in other skills and subject oreas 
{| jj} a S + = 
c. Interests —- hobbies, recreational, ALL LEVELS, EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
educational, vocational BROUGHT IN MORE AT SECONDARY LEVEL [i p | 
rot L a 
d. Special aptitudes -- mechonicol, artistic, musical, OBSERVATION ‘ALL LEVELS, TESTS AT 
social, vocational, avocational SECONDARY LEVELS _, 
e Adjustment ond personality inventories pa xt xix x«[ xxl x 
f. Projective and sociometric techniques ALL LEVELS IN SOME, FORMS aa 
Observation, anecdot: i i ALL LEVELS 
2 ervation, anecdotal records, questionnoires z| L [ TEBRA 
3 Development and use of cumulative records, including ALL LEVELS 
above above data, health, home, personal, and other dota aerial ps: 
4 Case studies i! ALL LEVELS 
B. Counseling through individual interviews for 
E 1. Adjustment ALL LEVELS 
2. Giving specio! information ALL LEVELS = 
3 Self-oppraisal 1 | ate LEVELS 
4. Plonning _ 3 L il x1 x) xl RI X| K| x1 x1 % 
©. Instructional or group octivities in guidance al xl x 
1. Core classes or homeroom | j Ta Bas Mg | 
2. Group guidance classes handled by counselors a ik xix) x] x| x 
C 3 assemblies on guidance matters [zal xt x| x| x| x| x xi | 
4. Career conferences ali x x] x} S sie 
5, College information conferences x x| x 
6. Exira—curricular ond student activities is Txf xx x| x] xf x] xf x| x] * 
7 Exploratory courses qE EE 
D. Speçiol adjustment services y 
EP feocher or staff conferences ALL LEVELS 
2 Psychological and psychiatric services ALL LEVELS 
| 3 Cooperation with community agencies [| Att vevets 
4. Closses for exceptional children ALL LEVELS 
ry T x v 
TI Personnel for Rendering These Services (The By Whom ) | | iE | l Š 
T T x 
A. Central Office ONE FOR ALL LEVELS: OR, ONE FOR ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR AND a 
fe Administrator (s) for coordination, planning, consultation SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ONE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE, WITH COORDINATE A 
2. Consultants for counseling and occupational information ALU LEVELS, WITH MAJOR EMPHASIS AT SECONDARY LEVELS Js 
TEE T ESR DPEN ) jE a 
E 3 Consultant on psychological tests for appraisal and counseling il j| i if ALL LEVELS = 
> — 
4 Consultants for adjustment services-- psychologist(s), 
psychiatrist (s), psychiatric social worker(s ) aaa DE 
5. Supervisor of special classes for physicolly handicapped T ALSO FOR PRE-SCHOOL ) 
and slow learners xj x| x x xj xj xj x| x 4 
6 Remedial reading and / or speech teachers x|_x x x| x] x 4 
7. Supervisor of attendance and home visitation service x| x x x x{ x] x] x] * x, * 
B Supervisor of home teaching xxi xl x aai iA a pi 
9 Coordinator of placement aj xi x x| x| 3J 
B. Administrators of Individual Schools al 
1. Principals ALL LEVELS T 
A araar 
[i 2 Vice- or assistont — principals ALL LEVELS IN SCHOOLS LARGE ENOUGH TO HAVE THEM 
+ = x = T T 
3 Director of guidonce or other personnel administrator ALL LEVELS IN SCHOOLS LARGE ENOUGH TO HAVE THEM 
C. Counseling and Instructional Stoff ath 
1. Trained counselors (full-time) ALL LEVELS ae 
2 Teacher -counselors (part-time Counselors, core teachers, 
or homeroom teachers) x| x| x] x] x] x] *| %* 
[3 Other classroom teachers [IED ALL LEVELS 


* This table was developed by Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor of Long Beach for a joint committee 
of the Southern California Guidance and Research Organization. 
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Administrative Provisions Which Facilitate Guidance.— The 


chief administrator of the district, together with his guidance per- 
sonnel, should plan definite provisions which will improve guidance 
services. These provisions include such items as selection of space, 
budgeting, assignment of counselor or teacher-counselor time, and 
the delegation of specific responsibilities. The following provisions 
are essential : 


1. Physical facilities—a quiet and attractive counseling room, occu- 
pational and educational reading rooms and shelves, a testing 
room, filing space, adequate and comfortable waiting rooms, and 
a workroom. 

2. Adequate budgeting—schools vary in their budgeting needs, but 
a minimum of ten to twenty dollars per unit of Average Daily 
Attendance is recommended. 

3. Provision for counselor time—the equivalent of one full-time 
counselor for each four hundred to five hundred A.D.A. is essen- 
tial. 

4, Delegation of guidance responsibilities—a guidance organization 
chart should be prepared, showing the duties and responsibilities 
of all guidance workers, together with their interrelationships. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND Discussion 


Why stress the individualizing of services in the definition of guid- 
ance? 


_ If the entire program of a school is aimed at personality adjustment, 


why would guidance services be needed ? 
How does the guidance worker explain the behavior deviations of 
children ? 


_ What are the uses and limitations of tests in a guidance program? 
. How are individual deviates discovered ? 


What do guidance workers try to do in dealing with pupil problems? 
Should school guidance workers deal with psychiatric problems? 
How can levels of competency be established and discriminative re- 
ferral be accomplished ? 


. What specific guidance services must a school provide? 
_ How does a full-time teacher contribute to good guidance? 
What should be the qualifications and functions of guidance special- 


ists? 


r PN 
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Chapter 17 


EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES IN A LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 


p 


1. RELATIONSHIP OF EXTRA-CLAsS ACTIVITIES TO ScHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Extra-class activities constitute a significant component of a pro- 
gram of student activities in which the students participate, under the 
guidance of teachers, in assuming responsibility for planning and 
directing their own enterprises. The activities are characterized by 
student initiative and freedom in making decisions, formulating plans, 
and evaluating their own actions. Many student activities can and 
should be closely integrated with regular class work while others 
should be extra class. The distinctive value of many of the activities 
can best be realized when freed of the usual restrictions of time 
schedules and other routine requirements imposed by regular class 
situations. The all-school scope of many of the activities makes it 
imperative that they possess an organization and method of their own. 
This is particularly true of school assemblies, student councils, and 
some phases of the athletic program. The fact that these activities 
are broader in scope than any one class activity does not mean that 
they cannot have their origins in the basic on-going life of the school. 

‘An extra-class activity is not necessarily extra-curricular, as all the 
educative experiences of students under the guidance of the school 
are curricular. The essence of a curricular activity is its educative 
value, not its form of organization or the amount of credit given 
toward graduation. 


2. OBJECTIVES OF EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES BasEp UPON THE 
Neeps oF YOUTH 


The objectives of student activities are encompassed in the broad 
aims of a life adjustment program of secondary education. Extra- 
class and regular classroom activities are means to achieve common 
ends. Properly organized and conducted they complement and rein- 
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force each other. Both are designed to contribute to the all-round 
growth and development of all adolescent boys and girls enrolled in 
secondary schools. 

As each school subject makes a distinctive contfibution to desirable 
educational goals, each extra-class activity, likewise, has a unique 
function to perform in the total educational program. The criterion 
of value of any extra-class or regular class activity in a high school 
is the extent to which it contributes to meeting the fundamental 
present and future life needs and concerns of high school youth. 

The attainment ofthe numerous objectives of a life adjustment 
program requires a variety of approaches. The indispensability of 
extra-class activities lies in the fact that they present a different 
approach to many of the developmental needs of youth. 

The failure of teachers and school administrators to relate extra- 
class activities to the central purpose of the school has caused many 
parents and the general public to question the value of the pro- 
gram. Another result of this failure to orient the activities to sound 
educational principles has been the development of poorly balanced 
programs in many high schools. Certain activities have been over- 
emphasized at the expense of relatively more significant activities. 
While teachers have debated the advisability of considering student 
activities as extra-curricular, co-curricular, or curricular, they have 
too seldom faced the fundamental question: To what extent can 
extra-class activities serve the educational needs of adolescent boys 
and girls? The apparent evils of many so-called extracurricular pro- 
grams are not inherent, but rather the result of the failure to apply 
the principles of good teaching to student activity programs. A 
sound student activity program designed to serve the needs of all 
youth is governed by the same educational principles which operate 
to make an effective instructional program, which is dependent upon : 
', (a) the formulation of worthy attainable objectives, (b) the selection 
and organization of activities in terms of the objectives, and (c) a 
continuous process of evaluation. 

The evaluation of the intrinsic value of different elements, as well 
as that of the total program, can best be made in the light of research 
findings in regard to the needs of adolescent youth. 

The Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals has recently 
formulated a list of the imperative needs of youth of secondary school 
age. A program of secondary education designed to meet all the 
heeds of youth which the Committee identifies must be broad in scope 
and of great variety. While extra-class activities are not supposed 
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to satisfy all these needs, it appears that a carefully organized and 
conducted program of extra-class activities can contribute indirectly 
to all ten needs listed by the Committee and directly to the following : 


Imperative Need Number 2—All youth need to develop and maintain good 
health and physical fitness. 

Imperative Need Number 3—All youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of a citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent 
in the performance of their obligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation, and of the world. 

Imperative Need Number 4—All youth need to understand the significance 
of the family for the individual and society and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 

Imperative Need Number 7—All youth need opportunities to develop their 
capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 
Imperative Need Number 8—All youth need to be able to use their leisure 
time well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions 
to the individual with those that are socially useful. 

Imperative Need Number 9—All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cooperatively with others.* 


_ 3. EMERGING CONCEPT OF Extra-Ciass ACTIVITIES 


Failing to formulate a guiding philosophy to direct their decisions, 
teachers have engaged in a prolonged and vigorous controversy in 
which many attitudes have been revealed. Observing the tendency 
of adolescents to engage in many activities, in addition to those re- 
_quired in the classroom, teachers first made an effort to crush these 
“evil propensities” of youth by harsh measures. The lack of success 
of such strategy prompted schools to attempt to ignore those activities 
which apparently did not interfere with the regular school work. 
Forced to accept the demands to incorporate the activities into the 
regular program of the school, teachers then sought to “bolster up” 
the work in the different school subjects by setting up academic 
achievement as a prerequisite for participation in the activities. 
| Thus, the only educative value attributed to student activities was 
‘that of maintaining students’ interest and thereby keeping them in 
school longer. 


1National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Vol. 31 (March, 1947), No. 
145, p. 2. Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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Despite the confusion in regard to the proper place of extra-class 
activities in the curriculum of the secondary school, they have under- 
gone a rapid expansion. No more striking development in the evolu- 
tion of the American High School is evident than that of student 
activities. The magnitude of the program is revealed not only by the 
variety and scope of activities and the number of personnel employed 
to direct the activities but also in the type of school buildings designed 
to provide needed facilities. The typical high school building of a 
generation ago consisted of a series of classrooms, a study hall, and 
perhaps an auditorium. The present-day high school building in- 
cludes, in addition to regular classrooms, many rooms of different 
sizes adapted to a great variety of student activities, as well as spa- 
cious and well-equipped playing fields. 

The general acceptance of extra-class activities as an integral part 
of an effective program of secondary education has not resolved all 
the issues involved in their organization and administration. A clear 
recognition is needed of the relative values of the different elements 
in the entire program of extra and regular class in terms of their con- 
tribution to the social and intellectual development of adolescents 
enrolled in our high schools. 

Based upon a deep insight into the basic developmental needs of 
youth and the high school’s responsibility in meeting those needs, the 
leaders of the Life Adjustment Movement have focused attention 
upon the needs of all high school youth, whether they are planning 
to attend college or not. 


4. CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE Extra-Ciass ACTIVITY 
PRocRAM 

A program of extra-class activities designed to contribute to the 
life adjustment of high school youth does not differ in any essential 
detail from that of any program based upon sound educational prin- 
ciples. 

Among the general characteristics of an effective extra-class stu- 
dent activity program are the following: j 


1. The program of extra-class activities should be planned to meet 
educational needs not provided for students in their other school 
experiences. 

2. Extra-class activities should be organized to complement and 
reinforce the other educative experiences of pupils in attaining 
the life adjustment of all students. 
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_ The activities should be of sufficient variety to provide for the 


interests of each individual student. 


. The program should be sufficiently flexible to provide for the 


changing interests of pupils. 


_ Student initiative and responsibility should be promoted in or- 


ganizing, planning, and conducting their own activities. 


. The total program should be planned in terms of the resources of 


the particular school, including the interests and abilities of the 
teachers. 


_ Teacher leaders who understand the educational significance of 


the activity and who enjoy working with adolescent boys and 
girls should serve as guides for each activity. 


. All responsible faculty leaders should have an abiding faith in 


democratic group participation and be skilled in its operation. 


. The expense of participation to the students should be nominal 


or nonexistent. 


_ The activities should be conducted to promote the spontaneous, 


joyous participation of students in a worthy enterprise. 


_ The activities should be organized to make it possible for pupils 


to find satisfaction in individual, small group, and _all-school 
activities. 


_ A central organization of students under faculty leadership, such 


as a student council, should serve as a coordinating agency. 


. The program should be subject to constant reappraisal as a basis 


of improving its services to youth. 

Teacher leadership of the extra-class program should be exer- 
cised in a manner to avoid domination. 

There should be a continuous appraisal of the program in terms 
of the objectives of secondary education, A useful guide for this 
type of appraisal is the analysis of the objectives, contributing 
activities, and outcomes of a program of extra-class activities by 
Douglass in The High School Curriculum? 

No student organization that is unwilling to accept the supervi- 
sion of the school in matters pertaining to membership and activ- 
ities should be permitted to function. 


. Adequate records of participation in extra-class activities should 


be made a part of each student’s permanent school record. 


_ Extra-class activities, with the possible exception of athletics, 


should be included in the time schedule of the regular school day. 


. Schedules of many extra-class activities, especially school assem- 


blies, should be scheduled a considerable time in advance. 


2 Harl R. Douglass (ed.), The High School Curriculum. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., Chap. 17, “Extra-Curricular Activities and the Curriculum.” 
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20. The total program should be organized primarily to achieve the 
constant interaction of the student with some aspect of the 
activity environment. 


5. Tue STUDENT COUNCIL as AN AGENCY OF LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


The student council offers many opportunities for the attainment 
of the objectives of a life adjustment program. As the central co- 
ordinating agency of the extra-class activity program, the council is 
the main instrument of cooperative student decision and action. By 
fostering actual participation of all the students in a high school, 
in socially accepted activities, the council can assist the individual 
student in acquiring feelings of security and self-assurance. The 
establishment of satisfactory social relationships with his age peers 
represents one of the most important aspects of an adolescent’s ad- 
justment to life. In the early stages of adolescence, there is a strong 
urge on the part of the individual to become socially acceptable and 
accepted. The lack of experience in social affairs often causes him 
to develop feelings of inferiority which may greatly affect his school 
achievement and personal happiness. 

Membership on the student council provides training for leader- 
ship in the deliberative processes which are essential to democratic 
group action. Under its auspices, meetings and discussions can be 
conducted in which the students in a school can gain understanding 
and practice in democratic procedures. The council should be alert 
at all times to its opportunities to develop qualities of leadership not 
only among its own members but the entire student body. While the 
council is an instrument of representative democracy in that it is 
composed of representatives of the major organizations of the school, 
provision should be made for any student, on his own initiative, toe 
bring his ideas before the group for consideration. If the individual 
student is to find emotional satisfaction in cooperative group enter- 
prises, he should know that he has the right at any time to present his 
views to the group and get a respectful hearing. Recognizing his 
right to share in the making of group decisions, the individual should 
be made aware also of his responsibility in bringing his actions into 
line with the behavior standards of the group. The uncooperative 
student can be assisted in understanding the group’s disapproval of 
his actions. The council should constantly strive to keep before all 

‘students that the acceptance of responsibility is as basic to good 
citizenship as the maintenance of one’s rights. The value of active 
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participation in training for citizenship is well stated as follows: 
“Students learn about democracy by study and by practice. They 
learn to be good citizens by doing the things a good citizen does.” ° 


Functions of Student Council.—One of the chief functions of the 
student council is the development of favorable public opinion in the 
student body in regard to the desirability of socially approved be- 
havior at all school affairs. Intelligent student opinion in this 
respect must be based upon an understanding of proper behavior. 
The council can sponsor student discussions in which all the members 
of a high school consider socially approved behavior of participants 
and spectators at athletic contests. Attention also can be given to 
proper behavior in school assemblies, cafeterias, corridors, libraries, 
and study halls. If, in the process of making group decisions in 
regard to these matters, the individual student understands that his 
fellow-students disapprove his lack of consideration of others, he will 
seldom need other disciplinary action. 

Education in democratic procedures can be fostered most effec- 
tively in an atmosphere where group unity prevails. The school 
council has the responsibility for leadership in many all-school 
activities, such as: 


1. Sponsoring intramural sports program 
2. Preparing and publishing student handbook for orientation of 
new students 
3. Formulating and enforcing a point system for participation in 
extra-class program 
4. Promoting conditions of safety in study and sports conducive to 
good physical health of students 
5. Assuming responsibility for the general supervision of all-school 
enterprises such as the cooperative student store 
6. Planning home-coming programs for school alumni 
7. Sponsoring “career days” designed to provide students with 
vocational opportunities and requirements 
8. Conducting elections for all-school student officers 
9. Reviewing the budgets of all the student organizations and con- 
solidating them into one student activity budget 
10. Engaging in continuous study of the interests and needs of the 
students of the school with a view to chartering new school clubs 
or eliminating those for which the need has ceased to exist. 


——— 


3 Gerald M. Van Pool, “How Can We Develop Effective Citizenship Through 
the Student Council ?” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Vol. 33, No. 163, p. 125. Washington, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
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Community Service Projects——The current emphasis upon the 
“community-centered” school presents another worthy area of activ- 
ity for the student council. An understanding of the realities of local 
community life is basic to the life adjustment concept of secondary 
education. Through school-sponsored community projects, high 
school students find opportunity for real service. The 1948 Student 
Councils Handbook * contains a list of fifty-four community service 
projects which student councils of high schools in various parts of 
the United States sponsored the preceding year. Among the com- 
munity-service projects listed are: the operation of youth centers, 
community traffic safety drives, neighborhood clean-up campaigns, 
watching polls on election day, and campaigning in the interest of 
issues. 


Organization and Procedures.—The effectiveness of the student 
council as a resource in practical democratic school living is depend- 
ent upon the extent to which its organization and procedures serve 
the general welfare of the school population. The student council 
must be representative of, and responsible to, the entire student body. 
In practically all high schools, the chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer of the council are elected in an all-school election. An 
aid to active, intelligent school citizenship is an educational campaign 
prior to each school council election in which the qualities and respon- 
sibilities of leadership are analyzed. 

In addition to these officers representing the general student group, 
students representing the various school organizations comprise the 
membership of the council. The unit of representation may be the 
home room, school club, class, or special interest group, such as: the 
athletic pep club. 

Suggestions in regard to the matters which the council should 
consider may originate within the council itself. Growth of interest 
in and responsibility of school citizenship, however, can be enhanced 
by encouraging suggestions from the various student organizations 
through their elected representatives. Most of, if not all, the impor- 
tant decisions of the council should be referred back to the entire 
student group for approval. To insure wider responsible participa- 
tion, different council projects may be referred to committees of stu- 
dents who are not members of the council, for study and recom- 
mendation. 


` 


4 National Association of Student Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 
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The maximum development of students in responsible citizenship 
can be achieved only when the teacher sponsors of the council, as well 
as all the teachers in the school, are willing to give the members of 
the council the freedom to make their own decisions. The function 
of the teacher-sponsor is to guide the council toward the development 
of the technique of careful, intelligent analysis and discussion of 
issues of general student concern. 

The yeto power of the principal of the school should be exercised 
in a manner to promote rather than destroy student initiative. In 
many instances, the principal should refer a decision back to the 
council for further study and reconsideration. The ultimate test of 
the value of the student council as an agency of life adjustment educa- 
tion is the extent to which students acquire understanding and prac- 
tice in democratic group procedures which lead to individual and 
group self-control. 


6. ScHooL ATHLETICS IN A LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 
ProcRrAM 


No part of the high school program has attracted more attention 
or provoked more controversy than have athletic activities. There 
has been little disagreement, however, in regard to the necessity for 
a program of indoor and outdoor sports to satisfy the urge to physical 
activity which is characteristic of adolescents. There is a widespread 
acceptance of the idea that a properly conducted program of sports 
contributes to the physical-welfare of youth. There is a growing 
recognition that the physical development of an adolescent is not only 
the basis of good physical health but is also essential to his mental 
health. Feelings of inferiority and social insecurity are often asso- 
ciated with an adolescent’s recognition of his physical limitations in 
comparison with those of his age peers. A program of intramural 
sports is designed to provide opportunities for participation by stu- 
dents of varying degrees of physical abilities. 


Objections to Athletic Programs.—The adverse criticisms directed 
against the athletic program of the high school have been largely 
centered upon interscholastic contests, especially the following : 


1. Only a comparatively small number of students, who already 
possess a considerable amount of physical prowess, participate 
and are frequently exploited to the neglect of those students who 
could derive benefits in the form of physical development by their 
participation. 
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2. The type of competition engendered by interscholastic contests 
tends to develop attitudes on the part of both the participants and 
nonparticipants which undermine the educative values of the 
activity. 

3. Excessive local community pride and “old school” loyalty exag- 
gerate the desire to win games to the extent that school authori- 
ties are not free to plan and direct a well-balanced program of 
physical activities for all students. 


In a few schools an effort has been made to overcome these criti- 
cisms by eliminating all interscholastic competition. Various other 
solutions have been sought in the form of more adequate regulation, 
including : restrictions upon the number of contests per season, eligi- 
bility of players, elimination of state tournaments, abolition of contests 
requiring long trips for students, restriction of contests to Saturdays, 
and more adequate provisions for safety of team members. The suc- 
cessful enforcement of these regulations depends upon the develop- 
ment of an intelligent attitude in respect to the educational objectives 
of the program. In many schools this task has been assumed by the 
student council. 


Standards for Interscholastic Activities—As in all other phases 
of school life, there is a need for the formulation of, and adherence 
to, sound educational standards. In 1947 a joint committee of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
National Federation of State High School Athletics Associations 
formulated Ten Cardinal Principles of Athletics. Archer in sum- 
marizing the work of the committee has stated the conditions under 
which the athletic program must operate in order to be of maximum 
educational significance, as follows: 


To Be of Maximum Effectiveness, the Athletic Program Will: 

. Be a well coordinated part of the secondary-school curriculum. 

2. Justify the use of tax funds and school facilities because of the educa- 
tional aims achieved. 

3. Be based on the spirit of amateurism. 

4. Be conducted by secondary school authorities. 

5. Provide opportunities for many students to participate in a wide 
variety of sports in every sports season. 

6. Eliminate professionalism and commercialism. 

7. Prevent all-star contests or other promotional events. 

8. Foster training in conduct, game ethics, and sportsmanship for partici- 
pants and spectators. 

9. Include a well-balanced program of intramural sports. 


pan 
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10. Engender respect for local, state, and national rules and policies 
under which the school program is conducted." 


The establishment and maintenance of an intrascholastic program 
under the preceding list of conditions depend upon the cooperation 
of school administrators, coaches, and students. The ideals of fair 
play and good sportsmanship would be promoted by giving high 
school students the opportunity to consider the import of these stand- 
ards upon the athletic programs of their school. This study by stu- 
dents should contribute to the attainment of more acceptable standards 
of athletic competition and at the same time provide student experi- 
ence in the practice of worthy school citizenship. 


Values of Competitive Sports——Many educators hold the opinion 
that competitive activities provide action patterns which serve as 
effective means of student adjustment. Preceding and during inter- 
scholastic: contests, cooperation of members of the team, coaches, and 
other students of the school is essential. The drive for recognition 
as a worthy member of the school team provides a strong motive for 
self-discipline. Some students who encounter difficulty in gaining 
emotional satisfaction in other school activities may find the degree 
of success in athletic competition that their mental health requires. 
There is no more effective means of developing school spirit and 
unity in the student body than through loyalty to the school teams. 
Likewise, no greater opportunity exists in the school for developing 

the ideals of good sportsmanship, fair play, and consideration of the 
rights of others than in situations involving interscholastic competi- 
tion. These ideals, however, are not achieved automatically. Under- 
standings of their significance and suggestions for their attainment 
can best be acquired by student-teacher discussions of them in school 
assemblies, home room meetings, club meetings and regular classes, 
as well as through the personal example of the teachers. The school 
also has the responsibility of contributing to the feelings of security 
of the student participants in the contests by providing periodic medi- 
cal examinations, adequate equipment, and accident insurance pro- 
tection. 


Intramural Sports.—A program of sports designed to serve all the 
students in a school makes provision for wide participation by them 
in intramural activities. If sufficiently broad in scope, the program 


5 John K. Archer, “What Are Acceptable Standards for Interscholastic Ath- 
letics?” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Vol. 33, No. 163. Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, p. 188. 
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provides physical exercise, social experience, and leisure-time pursuits 
for all students. Provisions can be made for a great variety of stu- 
dent interests by organizing teams representing classes, home rooms, 
or clubs. These small group activities may include badminton, 
basketball, bowling, golf, handball, swimming, track, and volleyball. 
Opportunities for individual student participation in archery, hiking, 
and skiing should be included. Facilities should be provided in the 
student game room for ping-pong, bridge, chess, and checkers. While 
interscholastic competition for girls has been deemed undesirable in 
most schools, the intramural activities can be adjusted readily to 
serve their needs. 

A survey of pupil interests by the student council may reveal 
many interests for which provision can be made. In fact, the intra- 
mural program can be varied as teacher leadership and the other 
resources of the school will permit. Students can benefit by being 
given general supervision of the program through their student 
council. Such student control of the activities also tends to insure 
a program more attuned to the interests of all the students. Students 
can acquire a keen sense of relative values by making decisions in 
regard to the regulations which should govern the organization and 
procedures of an intramural program. 


7. ScHooL CLUBS 


The school club is an association of students with similar intel- 
lectual, social, or recreational interests. Through the club activities 
each student member is enabled to share with others and to pursue 
further his own interests. A high school which attempts to serve all 
its students in this manner will be required to sponsor a great diver- 
sity of clubs. 


Objectives of School Clubs.—The objectives as usually formulated 
by school clubs usually include the following : 
1. To satisfy the urge of students to engage in creative endeavors. 
2. To assist students in acquiring social skills by association with 


other students. 

To promote the development of desirable personal qualities, such 
as initiative and self-confidence. 

To enable students to explore and extend worthy vocational pur- 


suits. 
To encourage students to acquire hobbies and other recreational 


interests. 


See 
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6. To release the energies of adolescents in healthful physical ac- 
tivities. 

A realization of one or more of these objectives makes a direct 
contribution to the life adjustment of students. Participation in 
school clubs, however, may assist in the realization of several of these 
objectives. 


Organization and Procedures.—Club membership should be on a 
voluntary basis. However, if every student is not a member of one 
or more clubs, the school should re-examine the adequacy of its club 
program and the effectiveness of its guidance services. The number 
and types of clubs should be sufficiently flexible to meet the constantly 
changing concerns of adolescents. The student council should make 
provision in its procedures for chartering new clubs when sufficient 
student interest is manifested for their establishment. The council, 
likewise, should abolish existing clubs when they cease to serve the 
needs of students. 

Student interest in school clubs may be aroused by explanations 
of their programs in the school orientation activities through discus- 
sions and demonstrations in home rooms and assemblies. The mem- 
bers and officers of a school club gain valuable experience by giving 
these explanations. 


Subject-Related Clubs.—Some clubs are closely related to the 
regular high school courses, such as biology, Latin, and mathematics 
clubs. Clubs of this type are designed to reinforce and extend the 
student’s interest in the different fields of knowledge. To insure the 
attainment of this goal, it is necessary to avoid making the procedures 
of the club meetings parallel too closely the classroom sessions. The 
members of each club should elect their own officers. In planning 
the club’s programs, the officers should utilize the suggestions and 
services of all the members. The activities include a great variety of 
individual student projects, small group, and general club enterprises. 
The club sponsor should be a teacher who possesses a keen interest 
in and is thoroughly informed in the field of knowledge related to the 
club, as well as the ability to see its possibilities in providing satisfy- 
ing student experiences. An even more essential qualification of 
the club sponsor, however, is that he should genuinely enjoy his 
associations with high school boys and girls on an informal, friendly 
basis. 


Special Interest Clubs.—Most of the clubs should be of the hobby 
type, leading to the establishment of strong interests and the necessary 
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skills in elevating leisure-time amusements. The importance of plan- 
ning one’s recreational activities should be the topic for discussion 
in some of the meetings of the club. An analysis of leisure-time 
activities should include a consideration of the personal satisfactions 
to be derived by engaging in the activities as well as their effects upon 
the physical and economic welfare of the individual. The social im- 
plications of the recreation also should be emphasized. With an in- 
creasing amount of time for recreation, large numbers of persons are 
rushing nervously about engaging in this or that pastime for no 
reason except that they have nothing else to do. A fruitful under- 
taking for the members of a school club would be to examine their 
reasons for engaging in certain recreational activities. 


Recreational Clubs.—Opportunities also should be provided for 
students to acquire skills in creative recreational activities, thus en- 
abling them to derive pleasure and personal satisfaction by their 
participation in this important type of recreation both in and outside 
of school. Every high school should sponsor arts and crafts clubs 
in which students can discover for themselves the fun to be derived 
by manipulating tools and materials in processes such as clay model- 
ing, leather craft, and woodworking. Significant avocational and 
vocational skills frequently result from experiences in clubs of 
this type. Other special interests can be provided for in airplane, 
camera, glee, social dancing, public speaking, and popular science 
clubs. 

Emphasis should be placed upon out-of-school recreation in which 
persons in various income groups can engage, since all high school 
students will not be in the high income brackets. Through music 
appreciation, motion picture, and radio clubs, students may gain the 
powers of discrimination by their audience participation in activities 
to which practically all our population have easy access. In the area 
of leisure-time reading, book clubs may be organized for the purpose 
of studying biography, drama, poetry, or adventure stories; their 
programs might include book reviews, short story reading, discus- 
sions of current books, book design, ete. 

Physical health of students may be promoted by clubs devoted to 
outdoor activities such as hiking, forestry, gardening, and life saving. 
In addition to sponsoring school clubs, the high school should co- 
operate with local community agencies by encouraging many students 
to become active members of such groups as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Hi-Y, 4-H, and Junior Izaak Walton Clubs. 
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8. Tue Home Room as AN AGENCY OF Lire ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION 


In high schools in which the core curriculum has not been intro- 
duced, the home room may play a significant role in the educational 
orientation of students, thus contributing to the objectives of life 
adjustment. In performing the functions usually ascribed to it, the 
home room is an effective organization in promoting the general wel- 
fare of students. Even the administrative function, which usually is 
considered a minor one, renders a valuable service for the members 
of the home room by keeping them informed in respect to the most 
important current. activities of the entire student body. Properly 
conducted, the group guidance activities of the home room contribute 
to the guidance objectives of secondary education. If the home room 
is not too large.and if adequate provision is made in the weekly time 
schedule, individual counseling of students may be included as one 
of the home room teacher’s duties. 

The chief value of the home room grows out of the informality 
of the student-teacher relationship which can be achieved much easier 
in the home room than in the typical classroom situation. The home 
room teacher’s role as friend and guide, rather than that of task- 
master, places him in an advantageous position in assisting students 
in coping with many of their most perplexing problems. Obviously, 
no home room teacher can be of service in this respect unless he pos- 
sesses a genuine interest in adolescents and understands the group 
forces which motivate them. Ideally, no teacher should serve as home 
room teacher who does not measure up to this criterion. 


Organization.—In their efforts to create a type of situation in 
which the student feels he belongs and can call his “school home,” 
high schools have developed many different plans of home room 
organization. The most widely accepted basis of student membership 
‘is that of grade level, regardless of ability, sex, or special interest. 
/ This method of grouping is justified as a democratic procedure. It 
has the practical merit of facilitating the consideration of the concerns 
common to a particular class or age group. Provisions in regard to 
the length of time a teacher serves as leader of a home room group 
varies in different schools. From the standpoint of the life adjust- 
ment program, it is desirable for the home room teacher to stay with 
the same group of students for a period of three or four years, thereby 
-enabling him to know and to understand more fully the abilities, in- 
terests, problems, and home environment of the individuals in the 


group. 
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Training in democratic citizenship is provided by having each 
home room group elect its own officers. These officers should have 
the responsibility of planning and conducting all home room meet- 
ings. Student committees should be appointed by the student chair- 
man to arrange home room programs, handle finances, and plan social 
affairs. Both the general home room officers and committee members 
should serve for short terms, thus spreading leadership experience to 
all members of the group. If the school has the services of a teacher 
director whose function is to formulate an all-school plan of home 
room activities, the members of the different home rooms can organ- 
ize their programs within the general framework of the general plan 
without destroying pupil initiative. In some schools, a general theme 
is chosen for home room programs at each grade level, such as edu- 
cational orientation in ninth grade home rooms or vocations in the 
twelfth grade. 


Home Room Programs.—Significant educational values can be 
achieved by participation of home rooms in all-school activity pro- 
grams. Under the leadership of their elected representative on the 
student council, the members of the home room should have the ex- 
perience of discussing matters affecting the entire school, especially 
initiating topics to be considered by the council, hearing reports 
from their representatives of the proceedings of the council, and par- 
ticipating in school drives. The home room may also assume respon- 
sibility for school assembly programs at intervals during the school 
year. The presentation of programs before other home room groups 
gives students additional experience in audience situations. 

The personal and social adjustment of students can be promoted 
by home room discussions of such topics as (a) orientation to the 
school, (b) how to study, (c) personality development, (d) school 
citizenship, (e) good manners, (f) personal grooming, (g) hobbies, 
and (h) vocations. An intelligent interest in community affairs can 
be developed by the participation of home room groups in community 
service projects on their own initiative or in cooperation with other 
school groups. 

Leisure-time activities can be fostered by the different home 
rooms of a school by engaging in softball or other sports tourna- 
ments, Social dances and parties enable home room members to 
acquire practice in the skills and graces of social behavior which are 
discussed in the regular home room meetings. Experience in this 
matter is of particular significance for the junior high students. 
Many boys in the early years of high school, who are handicapped by 


4 
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being a year or two behind the girls of their own age in physical and 
social maturity, especially need to be included in this type of activity. 


9. ROLE OF SCHOOL AssEMBLIES IN A LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
ProGRAM 


Participation in planning, conducting, and evaluating school as- 
semblies by high school students presents significant possibilities for 
the realization of life adjustment education objectives. The extent 
to which the school assembly serves the developmental needs of 
adolescents is largely dependent upon the nature of their participation 
in these matters. An assembly committee, comprised of students and 
teachers, should be given responsibility for planning the all-school 
assembly programs. The student members aré usually appointed by 
the student council. The committee should invite suggestions from 
the students of the school for assembly programs. In making de- 
cisions in regard to the programs, the ideas submitted by the students 
_ should be evaluated in terms of the accepted functions of the assembly. 


Procedures.—Of particular value in the life adjustment program 
is the opportunity to acquire self-assurance by participating in pro- 
grams before their age peers. This participation should be as wide- 
spread as possible. In many schools, small group assemblies in 
addition to the all-school assemblies are held to provide the experience 
many students need to take part in programs before small audiences 
in order to acquire feelings of self-confidence. The students who 
encounter difficulty in making social adjustment in large group sit- 
uations often can find their place in small groups. Assembly pro- 
grams also can be arranged which involve large numbers of 
participants with different types of talent. By participating in the 
assembly program, students acquire poise, skill in correct speech, and 
ability to cooperate with others. The acquisition of socially approved 
audience habits is one of the most important outcomes of school 
assembly experience. 

The interschool exchange assembly is one in which students of 
one school give an assembly program for a neighboring school, which 
is reciprocated in a similar manner by the neighbor. This type of 
assembly tends to foster goodwill and cooperation between the two 
_ schools and provides prestige-giving experiences to the students who 
participate. 

The presentation by students of their interests or hobbies may be 
utilized for the purpose of arousing new interests among other stu- 
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dents. Demonstrations and discussions of different types of voca- 
tions may serve to create interest and provide information in regard 
to various vocational pursuits. Topics pertaining to personal and 
community health may be presented in such a manner as to con- 
tribute to the health objective. Subjects of general school concern 
may be presented in the assembly to enhance student morale. 
Orientation of students new to the school can be promoted by 
assembly programs in which course and extra-class activities oppor- 
tunities are explained by the older students. A very popular assem- 
bly program is the musical appreciation type in which demonstrations 
of different musical instruments are given by members of the school 
orchestra, the range of tonal qualities of the human voice is given 
by members of the school chorus, and the identification of classical 
and popular songs is given by the student audience. Another method 
of obtaining wide participation in assemblies is to give students the 
opportunity, near the close of the school year, to evaluate the pro- 
grams and make suggestions for the assemblies the following year. 


10. Over Exrra-Crass ACTIVITIES IN LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION 


An extended discussion of the many extra-class activities which 
contribute to the objectives of a life adjustment program of secondary 
education would far exceed the limits of this chapter. Brief refer- 
ence, however, should be made to a few other activities because of 
their significance in the personal and social development of adoles- 
cents. 


School Camping.—The school camp is one of the most recent ad- 
ditions to the list of organizations of the high school. Camping was 
formerly restricted to the children whose parents were financially 
able to send them to a camp under private auspices. There is a 
rapidly growing recognition among educators that outdoor camp 
experience should be an integral part of every child’s education. In 
many school systems, school funds are being used to maintain school 
camps during the school term. Different groups of students under 
the supervision of their teachers rotate two-week camping periods 
throughout the school term. In other schools the camps are con- 
ducted in the summer. 

While one of the chief values of the outdoor camp program is the 
contribution it makes to the health and physical development of stu- 
dents, it is by no means the only benefit derived. The social maturity 
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of the individual is enhanced by the experience of living with his 
age peers in the informal, democratic atmosphere of a school camp 
in which camp responsibilities are shared. 

A significant educative experience for students may be achieved 
by having them make careful, detailed plans before their camping 
trip. The plans should include a tentative program of general and 
individual activities, articles needed by campers, and an estimate of 
camp expenses. After the students return from the camp, they should 
evaluate their experiences and explore possibilities of relating them 
to their classroom work. 


Social Dances and Parties.—The failure of adolescents to develop 
social skills and experience in worthy recreational activities is the 
source of many of their problems. Feelings of boredom are easily 
acquired by high school students and may drive them to seek undesir- 
able amusements and pastimes. A portion of lunch time and some 
activity periods are set aside in many high schools for social dancing. 
An effort is made to obtain wide participation in the activity under 
the supervision of teachers. Instruction in dancing and a discussion 
of good manners in home rooms serve to encourage participation by 
larger numbers of students. More formal dances and parties are 
worthy projects of various school organizations. 


Commencement Programs.—Senior students in many high schools 
plan and conduct their own graduating exercises. Instead of the 
traditional commencement speaker, the students under the leadership 
of the teachers plan, prepare, and give the program. A topic of local 
community or general interest is selected and presented in the form 
of a pageant, musical program, or student discussion. The coopera- 
tive effort involved and the experience gained by students by par- 
ticipating in a program of this type, which has so much significance 
for themselves and their parents, are of great value in personality 
-development. Other results of this procedure are a program of su- 
perior quality and a greater public interest. 


Speech Activities and School Publications.—Speech activities in- 
cluding debate, student forum discussions, and school plays are and 
should be so closely related to the instruction in the regular English 
classes that they are not discussed in this chapter. This is likewise 
true of the school newspaper which is usually published by a jour- 
nalism or English class. Intramural or interschool competition in 
debating and forum discussions may be of value, however, in motivat- 
ing students. The opportunity to present a play before an all-school 
audience also may “point up” the classroom work in drama. 
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11. CONTRIBUTION oF Extra-Ciass ACTIVITIES TO SOME OF THE 
OBJECTIVES OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


An analysis of the various activities of extra-class organization 
reveals many potential contributions of these groups (if well planned 
and managed) to the objectives of a life adjustment education pro- 
gram. Extra-class programs can assist in meeting the basic, com- 
mon needs of all high school pupils, especially in the areas of 
citizenship, avocations, vocations, and homemaking. Extra-class 
activities should be planned and managed so as to realize to a much 
greater extent their possible contributions to these areas of life ad- 
justment. 


Citizenship.—Through functional student organizations, adoles- 
cents actively participate in democratic group activities. As members 
and officers of school clubs, the student council and home rooms, 
students exercise the rights and accept the responsibilities of school 
citizenship. Thus, the concepts of democracy acquired in social stud- 
ies classes are translated into practice in the daily school life of stu- 
dents. For example, the ideas of respect for human personality, 
fair play, and racial tolerance can be exemplified by students in the 
management of their social functions. Another important outcome 
of participation in extra-class activities is the development of skills 
essential to effective membership and leadership in a democratic 
society. By their investigations of the desirable qualities of school 
leaders, as part of the educational campaign preceding the election of 
school leaders, students acquire understanding of the proper stand- 
ards for leaders in a democracy. Equally important, students also 
learn the means of promoting these standards by all citizens through 
active participation in school and community affairs. Insights are 
gained into the forces which operate in group dynamics. These un- 
derstandings and skills acquired in the school situation provide a 
sound basis for interpreting their experiences as citizens in the 
larger framework of the local, national, and world community. 

As a result of his participation in group enterprises, the student 
learns that the welfare of the individual is inexorably bound to the 
welfare of the group. This truth can be made evident to the student 
by his participation in student government through the instrumen- 
tality of the student council. Social maturity, which is characterized 
by respect for the rights of others and effective participation in co- 
operative endeavors, is achieved very gradually. By accepting re- 
sponsibilities for the management and control of their assemblies, 
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home rooms, and school clubs, students are presented numerous op- 
portunities for growth toward social maturity. 

Loyalty to one’s school teams and organizations may serve as the 
pattern of the student’s attitude toward worthy civic enterprises of 
the community. A sensitivity to local community problems and 
needs may be developed by the student through his participation in 
community-service projects sponsored by the organizations of which 
he is a member. Orientation to the world situation is an essential of 
present-day, intelligent citizenship. Programs of international re- 
lations clubs are designed to arouse students’ interests in the problems 
of peoples living in different parts of the world. 


Avocations.—The manner in which a person spends his leisure 
time determines the qualitative tone of his life. His personality, as 
well as his role as citizen, and as a member of a family and vocational 
group, is greatly influenced by his recreational activities. The at- 
titudes and skills necessary for the wise use of leisure are not ac- 
quired by chance but rather by careful thought and practice. 

The adolescent of today is confronted by an abundance of leisure 
time and enormous facilities for commercialized amusements, many 
of which are of questionable moral or social value. Surveys of the 
recreational activities of youth reveal that many of them do not 
spend their leisure time wisely or well. The modern high school 
through its program of extra-class activities has accepted the respon- 
sibility of assisting students in acquiring attitudes and skills necessary 
for effective participation in wholesome recreational activities. 

The subject-related clubs, such as history, mathematics, or science 
clubs, are designed to extend and enrich students’ experiences in 
various fields of human knowledge. Only a strong and abiding inter- 
est in these rapidly expanding areas can provide the incentive re- 
quired for the individual to keep informed with respect to them. 
Knowledge thus gained often serves as the basis for leisure-time 
reading and topics for informal group discussions with friends and 
associates. 

The satisfaction the student has in knowing that through his 
school he may explore his special interests on an individual or group 
basis is within itself of great significance in his school adjustment. 
If the student is interested in outdoor life and physical activities, he 
can pursue those interests by becoming a member and participating 
in the hiking, swimming, or nature club activities. Creative work 
activities make a strong appeal to youth. The experience of students 
in various arts and crafts clubs may well become the basis for a 
continuing leisure-time activity in later life. The knowledge and 
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proficiency acquired in the musical organizations of the school may 
lead to rich and satisfying leisure-time pursuits in adult life. 

Programs in assemblies, home rooms, and school clubs may serve 
to give insights into new recreational activities, thus encouraging 
students to engage in well-balanced programs of recreational activi- 
ties. This outcome can best be achieved, however, if the discussions 
are followed by wide exploration of these activities by students them- 
selves. An equally significant outcome of these is a greater under- 
standing on the part of all students that the intelligent utilization of 
leisure time yields satisfying individual and social returns. One of 
the chief contributions of the school, however, is to provide students 
with numerous opportunities to acquire the skills necessary for actual 
participation in worthy leisure-time activities with satisfaction to 
themselves and others. 


Vocations.—A considerable amount of the information and ex- 
perience needed by high school students in making intelligent voca- 
tional choices can be provided in extra-class situations. By his 
participation in activities such as the arts and crafts, music, photog- 
raphy or radio club, the student can test his abilities in various fields 
of human endeavor. Interests in a vocation may be engendered by 
discussions in the school assembly and clubs. The programs of the 
home rooms can serve as a source of information in regard to: (a) 
the requirements and opportunities in various occupations, (b) the 
abilities, knowledges and skills required for success in different oc- 
cupations, and (c) the social values of various occupations. 

By engaging in individual and group projects sponsored by his 
school club, the student may acquire some of the habits and skills 
which are essential to success in any vocation; such as habits of ac- 
curacy, industry, and perseverance in a task, or social skills in work- 
ing with others. For example, members of school clubs learn to 
work together not only in carrying out club projects but also in 
selecting their officers, planning their club programs, and social ac- 
tivities. 

School clubs designed to serve students who have already made 
a vocational choice are found in many schools. The members of The 
Future Farmers of America club not only study the personal satis- 
faction derived from farm life and the social significance of agricul- 
ture as a vocation, but consideration also is given to many of the 
specific social and economic problems of farmers. The Future Teach- 
ers of America Club studies the significance of teaching as a profession 
as well as the education and personal qualities of teachers necessary 
for successful teaching. The Business Club members not only con- 
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sider the place of business enterprise in our society but also may 
conduct surveys of local business establishments to ascertain job op- 
portunities and requirements. 


Home Membership.—Some of the experiences of high school 
students in extra-class activities are significant for membership in a 
family group. Since homemaking is a cooperative undertaking in 
which the different members have rights and responsibilities, the 
opportunities boys and girls have in sharing responsibilities for school 
club and other school organization activities are significant. Team- 
work and mutual helpfulness among the different members are essen- 
tial to harmonious home life. School organizations in which students 
work together should serve as basic training in this respect. Many 
of the difficulties in modern home life arise out of disagreements in 
regard to the manner in which the members spend their leisure time. 
If all the members of a family acquire interests in a large number of 
recreational activities while in school, they have a larger common 
area of agreement in regard to the activities all the family can enjoy. 
Many school clubs seek to develop students’ interests in a great 
variety of leisure-time activities. Appreciation of good music, which 
is one of the objectives of the music school club, should add to the 
richness of home life. In clubs in the arts and crafts, boys acquire 
skills which are important in making the home more beautiful and 
comfortable. Participation in outdoor sports acquired by high school 
students provides them with valuable insights which they will need 
later in understanding their own children’s play activities. 

Topics on marriage and home membership can profitably be in- 
cluded as subjects of discussion in home rooms and school clubs in 
developing understandings and attitudes of home membership. 
Other topics pertaining to household budgets and instalment buying 
may be included. Home and farm projects carried on outside the 
school in connection with Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture and 
homemaking courses represent a significant contribution to education 
for home life on the farm. Some of the organizations for boys and 
girls, such as 4-H clubs, deserve the support of the school because 
of their values in an educational program for home life. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. Present arguments for and against minimum scholastic achievement 
as a requirement for participation in extracurricular activities by high 
school students. 
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2. Prepare a chart indicating how extracurricular activities may con- 
tribute to each of the objectives of life adjustment education. 

3. What relationship exists between participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities and scholastic success? Vocational success ? 

4, Outline a program of extracurricular activities designed to serve the 
needs and interests of all the students in your high school. 

5. How may student initiative and responsibility be utilized in develop- 
ing a program of extracurricular activities based upon sound educa- 
tional principles ? 

6. What are the chief difficulties encountered by high schools in develop- 
ing a satisfactory intramural program of athletics? Suggest methods 
of overcoming these difficulties. 

7. How may an extracurricular activity be evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to the objectives of life adjustment education? 


Chapter 18 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 


1. CHANGES IN THE Work EXPERIENCES OF YouTH 


Work experience offers to American public high schools one of 
their best new opportunities for making effective the program of life 
adjustment for youth. At the same time it presents our high schools 
with a significant challenge. In its development from earliest times, 
work as a form of education has moved in an ever-expanding spiral 
from formal apprenticeship, through manual and industrial arts train- 
ing, specialized vocational training, and cooperative education, to its 
present status which now suggests need for incorporating it in the 
high school curriculum as a part of general education. In other 
words, schools have capitalized upon man’s work activities as con- 
crete and real learning activities and have reared upon them struc- 
tures of formal and specialized curricula and programs. But, just as 
primitive man learned many of life’s important lessons by the simplest 
forms of work, so do men yet learn from their work today, without 
benefit of formal education. 


Social Trends Have Changed Work Opportunities for Youth.— 
Many things have been happening in man’s life, of course, since the 
days when there was little or no formal education. We cannot here 
portray the whole scope of changes in human life, nor even in Ameri- 
can life. Yet we have only to think of the past fifty years in our own 
country to realize how different today’s life is from that of 1900. 

In the past century, for example, this nation has changed from a 
primarily rural, agrarian society to one that is primarily urban and 
industrial. Transportation and communication have almost com- 
pletely revolutionized timetables and eliminated many barriers to 

social interaction. We have changed from a nation of independent, 
\individualistic local communities to one characterized by interdepend- 
‘ence, mutual interest, and centralization. 

356 
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These years have likewise seen changes in group life. These 
changes range from some aspects of disintegration of home life 
to new or declining influences and functions in other social insti- 
tutions. Advertising has become a means of national thought con- 
trol. Commercialized forms of entertainment have made serious 
inroads on individual self-reliance and ingenuity. These and a thou- 
sand similar changes have been observed. Each, of course, is in- 
extricably related to others. Consequently, every aspect of our chang- 
ing life has become tied to some other changing aspect. 

Naturally, this means that the changing work aspect of American 
life has become so closely linked to other aspects that it now presents 
a bewildering and complex element for study. In this same fifty 
years, for example, we have seen the American child change from an 
economic asset to a liability. Whereas the working child was char- 
acteristic of American family and industrial life in 1900, he is today 
a rarity, except possibly in the American farm family. 


Accompanying Changes in Secondary Education.—In this same 
period, theoretically at least, the secondary school has changed from 
a selective educational agency to one designed to serve the mass of 
youth. Actually, increasing legal school-leaving ages, more strin- 
gent child-labor legislation, increasing initial ages for youth entrance 
into work in industry and heightened youth-adult competition for 
gainful employment have joined with other social changes to remove 
work activities from a large part of the experiences of youth, At the 
same time, the changes in our family and institutional life have re- 
moved even the simple and salutary tasks of childhood from the lives 
of millions of American children. In the meantime, our_schools 
have been forced to recognize and accept an expanding role of service 
in this changing society of ours. 

Paradoxically, however, the schools have aggravated the changes 
described above and have further removed the possibility of provid- 
ing real life work activities by a traditionalized insistence upon meet- 
ing the needs of all children through highly formalized classroom or 
textbook learning experiences. This insistence upon the artificial 
and scholastic type of learning program has resulted in the demand 
for the Life Adjustment Program. 


Work Is a Developmental Task in the Increasingiy Complex 
Life Adjustment of Youth.—Youth have always had to make an 
adjustment to adult life. This is not the significant point, however. 
The significant point is that, because of the social changes mentioned 
above, our youth are now required to make an adjustment to a na- 
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tional life which is vastly more complex and difficult than it was ten, 
fifty, or a hundred years ago. 


2. Tue Nature or Work EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE 
ApJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Conflicting Interpretations of the Work Experience Concept.— 
There has been but little common understanding of the work ex- 
perience concept until recently. Each interpreter has defined it in the 
light of his special interest or the educational outcomes which he, 
particularly, sought from it. Beneath this situation lie many causes, 
which include the following : 


1. The basic abstract nature of the expression “work experience” has 

lent itself to a variety of interpretations. 

2. The nature of social changes and the alterations they have brought 
about in youth work activities and opportunities have been mis- 
understood or ignored. 

. The fallacy of “work versus study” has persisted. 

4. Increasing variety in form and nomenclature of school work pro- 

grams has obscured the basic and common elements in them. 

5. Individually sought educational outcomes and selfishly narrow or 

specific educational emphases have arbitrarily established super- 
ficial but exclusive criteria. 


o5] 


As a consequence of this confusion, at least four separate and rec- 
ognizable interpretations of work experience have emerged in the 
secondary school, each with a different primary emphasis. These 
four are: 


1. Work experience as a program whose primary outcome is pro- 
viding youth with work opportunities that will produce earnings 
for their support. 

2. Work experience as a program providing work opportunities to 
youth, in which the primary outcome will be one of orientation to, 
and exploration in, the field of vocations. 

3. Work experience as a program providing work activities for 
youth which will constitute a special education in vocation and 
result as a primary outcome in eventual training for full com- 
petence in a specific vocation. 

4. Work experience as a program providing work activities to all 
youth both in groups and as individuals, which will constitute 
general education and will result in a primary outcome of contri- 
bution to the total development and adjustment of all youth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In conformity with each of these emphases or combinations of 
them, various forms of work programs have emerged in the schools. 
In the outline which follows, these classifications have been set forth, 
together with specific illustrations of each. The classifications are 
arbitrary at best and rest upon only a few characteristics. The il- 
lustrations, however, furnish a reasonably adequate coverage of the 
classification concerned. i 


TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL WORK PROGRAMS 


1. Cooperative work programs par- 1. Cooperative Diversified Occupa- 
tially supported by federal funds, tions 
under the provisions of the Smith- 2. Trades and Industries Instruction 
Hughes, George-Deen, and supple- 3. Vocational Home Economics 
mentary federal acts aiding second- 4. Vocational Agriculture 
ary vocational education. 5. Distributive Education 
6. Cooperative Distributive Education 
1 


2. Cooperative work programs sup- |}. Cooperative Diversified Occupa- 


ported solely by local funds. tions 
. Cooperative Distributive Education 


2 

3. Cooperative Office Practice 

4. General Cooperative Work Pro- 
grams 


3. Work programs of the old NYA 1. The In-School Work Program 
type which rely upon work oppor- 
tunities in the school, chiefly for 
providing experiences to individual 
students. 


4. School work programs which em- 1. The General High School Camp 


phasize group and individual work Program 
activities in normal vacation 2. The Crop-Cultivation, Crop-Har- 
vesting, or Seasonal-Work Camp 


periods. 
Program 


5. School work programs which em- 1. The Community School Program 
phasize the group and unpaid 
aspects of work activities origi- 
nating in community needs and 
desires. 


Let us now consider briefly some of the distinguishing features of 
each of these classifications. The first two are essentially the same. 


In both, the main feature is the cooperation of the school with an 
outside agency such as industry or business which furnishes the work 
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opportunity and on-the-job instruction. Perhaps a more important 
aspect of cooperation in this type of program is the attempt to relate 
the usually disparate elements of classroom theory and job practice. 
As this kind of program works cut, the student works part-time on a 
job under instruction and attends classes part-time (usually one- 
half). In practice, the division of time is made in a variety of ways. 
Students are often paired off, to provide employers with continuous 
service on the job. 

The federally aided programs differ from the second classification 
chiefly on the basis that federal funds for support usually match local 
funds dollar for dollar. Also, they include trades and industries, 
vocational home economics, and vocational agriculture, which are not 
ordinarily included in the other classification. The second classi- 
fication further differs from the first in that it allows a greater lati- 
tude with respect to the qualifications of teachers and coordinators 
and makes possible the inclusion of such cooperative programs as one 
in office practice, which is at present specifically forbidden in the first 
classification. 

The third classification of work experience, the in-school work 
program, may be applied to groups of students or to individuals. In 
either case, we find in the so-called in-school work program that the 
school endeavors to find within its own boundaries worth-while types 
of work which need to be done for the maintenance or betterment of 
the school as a whole. Examples of such activities might include 
work in the school library, offices, health department, and classrooms. 
Students may likewise join together in groups in such activities as 
campus beautification, magazine sales campaigns, cleaning and dec- 
oration projects, and similar projects leading to better schools and 
more capable workers.* In this program, individual students will 
often be paid for their work, groups of students very rarely. In 
either case, the nature of the work, the nature of the need for it, and 
other factors will determine whether or not money payment will be 
given for the service rendered. When payment is not made, the 
assumption is that the work is of a kind contributing to group welfare. 

The fourth form of work experience, which has grown steadily 
in secondary schools, is that which is found in the so-called secondary 
school camp programs. One form of this kind of work experience 


1A list of scores of work opportunities for this kind of work program will be 
found in Warren C. Seyfert and Paul A. Rehmus, eds., Work Experiences in Edu- 
cation, Harvard Workshop Series No. 2 (Boston: Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University). 
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provides for the establishment of summer camps whose primary pur- 
pose is the socialization, physical rehabilitation, and general develop- 
ment of youth. In such programs, work experience is obtained 
through the joint cooperation of the youth in the maintenance and 
operation of the camp. 

A second kind of high school camp program is that in which 
groups of students are taken under the sponsorship of the school to 
various localities for working in the cultivation and harvest of crops, 
maintenance of fire lines, or similar forms of seasonal work which 
they can do and for which they may be paid. In such programs, stu- 
dents are ordinarily given the benefits of recreational and educational 
activities which are carried on simultaneously in the camp. 

The fifth form of work experience is provided in the community 
school organization. In the community school, great emphasis is 
placed upon the school as the hub of the community and the focus 
of group effort in the community. Under such conditions, students 
are given the opportunity to share with adults in the promotion of | 
various work projects whose outcomes will benefit the community 
asa whole. Such programs normally function on a year-round basis. 
During the school year, work experience such as community beau- 
tification projects, construction of community facilities, manufactur- 
ing of native products, and maintenance of community services will 
be carried on. During normal vacation periods, these activities will 
be augmented by others similar to the experiences described pre- 
viously. It should be noted also that the community school work 
program has usually been interpreted very broadly. Consequently, 
this classification could and frequently does include programs like 
those which have been listed to illustrate each of the other classi- 
fications. 

The reader will recognize at once that this classification of forms 
of work experience includes experiences of great variety. Obviously, 
not all these forms of work experience would be recognized as such 
by all persons. Some might object that group projects involving no 
pay and only temporary work do not really constitute work experi- 
ence since they offer little opportunity to promote complete voca- 
tional competence. In this same manner, similar objections might 
be raised to other classifications by any person who subscribed to 
a narrow interpretation of work experience. Yet it will be noted 
that in each of these instances the work experiences described can_be 
fitted into a secondary program with some degree-of_ease. They 
will, at the same time, possess certain common elements, as follows ! 
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1. All classifications make it possible for the student to acquire ex- 
perience in work activities in a normal or usual manner in a real 
situation, as opposed to the artificially contrived work environ- 
ment. 

2. All classifications describe work programs in which the produc- 
tion of goods or services is definitely possible. 

3. All classifications describe work programs in which work activi- 
ties may be based upon need rather than upon educational expe- 
diency. 

4. All classifications afford ample opportunity, in various ways, for 
a real correlation or integration of classroom and out-of-classroom 
youth experiences. 

5, All classifications can be given a general-education * emphasis, 
although other emphases may be stressed as well. 


On the other hand, we can also see that not all these programs 
make possible work experiences for which students can or should 
be paid. Likewise, it is clear that not all these forms of work pro- 
grams make possible cooperative procedures in the usual sense of the 
expression, although they do require cooperative emphasis in its 
deeper or more fundamental meaning. Since our interest is in a 
functional and general program of life adjustment education, none 
of these discrepancies should be considered too seriously. 

Finally, one more element of work experience should be mentioned 
with respect to its possible desirability as an essential in all types of 
programs. This is the element of school responsibility for the su- 
pervision and coordination of youth work experiences. It is difficult 
to see how the school can make work experiences an integral part 
of its own program if it exerts no control over them. In fact, lack- 
ing such control there may even be danger that the regular classroom 
program may suffer seriously because of the deficiency. For ex- 
ample, in his study of work experience, Dillon ê found that during the 
war years high proportions of all high school students worked at jobs 
which they found for themselves. Almost half of these students 
worked more than 28 hours per week. He likewise discovered that 
in one city, among students between 14 and 16 years of age who 
were not identified with work-experience programs, 3,564 worked 
more than 3 hours in addition to a school day of approximately 6 


2 By general education is meant that part of the high school program in which all 
students are offered common learning experiences which serve to produce the dual 
outcome of making students more alike in some respects and more different in others. 

3 Harold J. Dillon, Work Experience in Secondary Education: A Study of Part- 
Time School and Work Programs, National Child Labor Committee Publication 
No. 394 (New York: The Committee), pp. 55-58. 
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hours; 2,728 worked in excess of 4 hours beyond the school day ; 
and 335 worked in excess of 7 hours beyond the school day. In view 
of these and other data, Dillon concluded that : 


1. Much of the part-time work opportunity for youth offered such 
high wages that they entered work illegally. 

2. Many of the students under 16 could not have obtained clearance 
from schools for participation in a work program. 

3. Many of the students’ jobs would not have been approved for 
school credit in a work program. 

4. The amplitude in numbers of employed students made supervision 
of those engaging in work, independent of work experience pro- 
grams, practically impossible. 


In general, these findings seem to furnish some further support to 
the contention that the school should exercise control over student 
work experiences through supervision and coordination or else dis- 
avow the student work as far as the whole school program is con- 
cerned. 

Another way to view the classifications of work programs is to 
match them with the criteria proposed by Leonard, 


First, a good work experience program requires a combination of physical 
work and study on a specific problem or endeavor. 

Second, the work experience program should provide opportunity for both 
social and vocational experiences. 

Third, a corollary of the second is that the program of work experience 


should be varied. 
Fourth, the work should be achieved under the normal conditions of the job. 


Fifth, ample time and recognition must be given to the work experience. 
Sixth, the work should be progressive and adjusted to the maturity and 


goals of youth. 
Seventh, a work experience should be supplemented by an adequate program 


of guidance placement and follow-up. 
Eighth, and finally, the work needs to be supervised by those in whom can 
be recognized the characteristics of success on the job.* 


Although differing slightly in specific statements, this list of cri- 
teria likewise recognizes the common elements of work experience 
in each of the classifications. It also furnishes further support 
for a basic definition which we should now state: Work experience 


4J. Paul Leonard, “The Nature of Work Experience,” Bulletin of the National 
T e of Secondary School Principals, XXVII, No. 111, pp. 7-12. 
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is that experience which students obtain in participating in the pro- 
duction of needed goods or services in a normal situation in industry, 
business, community-at-large, or school, under the direction or co- 
ordination of the school. 


Implications for the Secondary School.—The nature of work ex- 
perience so described seems to hold several implications for the sec- 
ondary school. Let us list several of them: 


1. In view of the school’s desire to put into effect a program of life 
adjustment education for all students, it would probably seek to 
use several of or all the various forms of work experiences in a 
planned development wherever possible. There is little likeli- 
hood that the school would desire to limit work experiences to 
types of programs available only to a few students. 

2. Effective integration of work experience in a program of Life 
Adjustment for youth would require almost universal recognition 
and acceptance of the work experience concept. 

3. Careful planning, organization, supervision, and coordination of 
work-study programs would be required. 

4. Re-examination, possible basic redirection, and almost certain 
continuous revision of all-school objectives, program objectives, 
and the curriculum leading to those objectives would be needed. 

5. Effective working relationships, organization of staff, and pro- 
cedures which make possible the correlation, if not integration, 
of work and all other curriculum elements would be needed. 

6. Community study and effective use of community resources, hu- 
man and others, would be necessary. 


A full discussion of the many far-reaching implications of the 
nature of work experience is manifestly impossible in this brief space. 
Yet the six listed above furnish much cause for serious thought. 
They likewise furnish a background against which we can now con- 
sider the possible contributions of work experiences to various as- 
pects of youth life adjustment. 


3. CONTRIBUTIONS OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN A PROGRAM OF 
Lire ADJUSTMENT 


In the writer’s comprehensive study of high school work experi- 
ence, an attempt was made to describe the possible contributions of 
work programs to students in the total secondary curriculum. A 
consensus was obtained from qualified experts in the field, with re- 
spect to desirable primary and secondary objectives which woul 
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produce the contributions sought. These objectives follow, listed in 
the order of most frequent selection : 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 


. The promotion of good student attitudes towards work. 

. The promotion of good student work habits. 

The encouragement of desirable traits of character. 

The promotion of feelings of self-respect and achievement in students. 
. The promotion of cooperative attitudes in students. 

. The promotion of student guidance, including vocational preparation. 
. Making possible a limited supervised introduction of students to the 
activities and demands of the normal work world. 
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SECONDARY OBJECTIVES 


1. Promotion of good employee-employer or worker-work supervisor 
relationships. 

2. Development of job intelligence and imagination in student workers. 

3. Development of student competence in the management of personal 
finances. 

4. Development of specific vocational skills in students. 

5. Motivation of school nonwork experience program. 

6. Development of interest in the school’s regular or nonwork experience 
program in those students who respond best or only to real-life situa- 


tions. 
7. Development of general, elementary vocational skills.® 


A perusal of these two lists will at once reveal that the first is best 
adapted and most pertinent to a program in the school which em- 
phasizes the over-all development of the mass of students in the high 
school. Consequently, this first list of objectives might be considered 
most pertinent to the school’s life adjustment emphasis. The second 
list emphasizes more specific objectives which are relevant to certain 
groups of students rather than to all and to some degree underscores 
a special education program. 

This arrangement of objectives is contrary to that dictated by the 
usual emphasis and orientation of high school work programs. The 
inversion of position strongly emphasizes the re-orientation of work 
experience toward the needs of the many high school students instead 
of the few. 

Parallel to these lists of objectives, it is now possible to arrange 
various areas or types of youth development and adjustment to which 
most educators will agree. Let us now designate these areas and 


5 Wilson H. Ivins, “Objectives and Principles of High School Work Experience” 
(Doctor’s study, University of Colorado). 
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then attempt to see the contributions which work experience might 
make to them in working toward the objectives already stated. 


. Living with others in the community. 

Developing and maintaining physical and mental health. 
. Personal living. 

Developing salable skills. 

Family and group home living. 

. Purchasing and using goods and services. 

. Understanding and using technological developments. 
. Worthy use of leisure time. 

. Producing goods and services. 

10. Enjoying aesthetic experiences. 

11. Communicating ideas. 

12. Conserving natural and human resources. 


CONAUPWNYE 


This list, which after all is only one way of describing needed areas 
of youth development, serves a real purpose in describing the scope 
of work experience in the high school as well as the potential range 
of its contributions. Likewise, the list of primary and secondary 
objectives can be used to describe in a general way the nature of the 
contributions in these areas. 

Work experience should not be expected to make equal contribu- 
tions to each of these areas of adjustment, any more than any other 
phase of the Life Adjustment Program. We should expect that cer- 
tain forms and levels of work experience would contribute more in 
some of the areas than in others. For example, group work ex- 
periences may very well result in outcomes different in emphasis 
from those growing out of such highly individualized experiences 
as those found in the cooperative programs. 

Hence, there seems to be a need for selecting outstanding outcomes 
which may be expected in the various areas and for stating them 
somewhat more definitely than they were in the form of primary and 
secondary objectives. Let us, then, turn to a consideration of the 
possible contributions of work experience to these areas of adjust- 
ment, with the understanding that they represent a selected, rather 
than inclusive, outline of them. 


Contributions to Community Living —The complaint is often 
heard that our youth, and consequently our whole people, do not 
know how to live with, to “get along with” one another in the local, 
state, national, or world communities. Whether or not this condi- 
tion exists, student work experiences will contribute in a number of 
ways to increased student effectiveness in community living. 
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In the first place, job experiences should almost certainly con- 
tribute to better basic understanding of the meaning and nature of 
democracy. Racial discrimination, economic inequality, labor-and- 
capital conflicts, poor agricultural planning and methods, complexi- 
ties of distribution, failure in law observance, and similar problems 
which afflict our society are commonly read about and discussed in 
our high schools today. Students in modern high schools frequently 
visit slum areas, factories, municipal service departments, and other 
community environments in which these problems arise, but they sel- 
dom obtain any real experience with civic problems in those environ- 
ments. As a result, we must be inclined to agree with Seyfert when 
he says, “visiting factories, surveying slums, interviewing employees, 
observing civic machinery in operation, valuable as they may be, 
cannot compare as a social influence upon our boys and girls with 
rubbing elbows at work with the variety of people and ideas of which 
America is composed.” ° 


Contributions to Personal Living —Although the contributions 
already listed are quite as applicable to a student’s personal life as 
those which are to follow, it is possible, for purposes of discussion, 
to separate one outstanding and definite type of contribution which is 
made by work activities. This particular benefit can be described 
almost solely in terms of the contributions which work activities will 
make to the “developmental tasks of youth” described by Corey in 


a recent yearbook of the John Dewey Society. These tasks include: 


. Coming to terms with their own bodies. 

. Learning new relationship to their age mates. 

. Achieving independence from parents. 

. Achieving adult social and economic status. 

. Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values.’ 
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We need not be surprised at finding the first task in the list to be 
one of coming to terms with their own bodies. Work activities will 
go far toward promoting this aspect of personal living through pro- 
moting desirable attitudes toward mental and physical health prob- 
lems. ; 

Tt is in the developmental task of establishing new relationship to 
age mates that the work activities of youth loom especially large as 


6 Warren C. Seyfert, “Providing Work and Service Experience for Postwar 
Youth,” Chapter 7 of Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, American Education in the Postwar Period, p. 335. 

7 Hollis L. Caswell (ed.), The American High School (Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society) (New York: Harper & Bros.), chap. v by Stephen M. Corey. 
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contributors to personal living. Almost everyone recognizes the 
change-over which occurs in the relationship between age mates as 
the child approaches adolescence. However, this relationship is often 
described in terms of sex developments and readjustments which are 
required within sexes and between sexes, rather than in terms of other 
activities involved in the relationship. Although the sex aspect of 
“this relationship is undoubtedly important, we must also recognize 
the necessity that youth must learn new attitudes, habits, insights, 
and skills. “Kiddish” attitudes and behavior no longer are accept- 
able among adolescents. 

Anyone who has observed a youth’s pride in his first job and his 
first pay check can understand how vitally work experience can con- 
tribute to the personal living aspect of youth adjustment. Further- 
more, young people acquire peer status and respect not only through 
their own new self-confidence and pride, but also through their peers’ 
recognition of the fact that they have “arrived” at one more of the 
stations en route to adulthood. Almost all of us have noted the 
pride youth take in the cars, sports equipment, and clothes they have 
earned. 

When boys and girls reach the point where they can earn and 
learn through their own work activities, they are also well on their 
way to achieving a measure of independence from their parents. This 
developmental task is often accomplished at the expense of under- 
standing and mutual respect when youth get their independence 
through sheer revolt. How much more desirable it is to let youth 
learn to stand by themselves through their experiences in self-re- 
liance in jobs which are carefully supervised! Such jobs protect them 
yet leave them free to develop without restraint. The public recog- 
nition they receive for their efforts, and the desired material offerings 
which they buy with their earnings not only give them prestige in the 
eyes of their age mates but also frequently impress parents with their 
newly developed powers and maturity. 

In much the same manner, work activities will likewise give youth 
a measure of adult social and economic status. Significantly, it is 
not alone the fact that a youth may earn money from his job in the 
grocery store, and thereby assume the role of self-support which so- 
ciety expects of him, which marks him as a socially and economically 
maturing person. In addition, the mere fact of acceptance of and 
success in a job demonstrates his social sensitivity to the demand for 
self-sustaining participation in life. If this same youth joins with 
his peers in an unpaid group project to clean and rebuild the city 
park or conduct a civic campaign for better safety observance On 
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ability, cooperativeness, initiative, and thoroughness. Through any 
failures which can be attributed to his weakness in demonstrating 
these traits, he learns in the negative manner to construct proper 
scales of values. And through his successes in his job and his rec- 
ognition of the part played by these traits in his successes, he acquires 
the self-confidence so essential to this developmental task. 


Contributions to the Development of Salable Skills.—Let us con- 
sider briefly the experiences of a high school girl who attends school 
part time and works part time in a dress shop in a George-Deen sup- 
ported program of Cooperative Distributive Education. In her job 
situation, the girl learns from her work supervisor how to approach 
customers, how to display and discuss clothing which she is attempt- 
ing to sell. Also, she learns how to fit clothes, how to care for stock, 
how to mark, account for, and price sale goods. Inasmuch as this 
girl is receiving normal pay for her work, it seems that her experi- 
ences on the job are contributing almost uniquely in this sphere. In 
other words, in this particular kind of work experience, the develop- 
ment of salable skills by this high school student may be considered 
one exclusive function of the experience. 

To a lesser degree, group work experiences and unpaid or com- 
munity service types of work activities may make actual contributions 
to this phase of adjustment also. We need to realize, however, that 
the extent to which these work activities will contribute depends al- 
most solely upon the degree to which salable skills are incorporated 
and developed in them. Furthermore, such activities may well con- 
tribute, in a less tangible manner, to the development of personal traits 


and characteristics such as loyalty, ability to get along with fellow 
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workers, and dependability. In the long run, such skills, if they may 
be so called, are probably more “salable” than the specific skills and 
techniques of a particular occupation or trade. 


Contributions to Family and Group Home Living.—These con- 
tributions of work activities can be classified as being either material 
benefits to student workers and their families or nonmaterial benefits 
or traits which lead to better understanding, sharing, mutual respon- 
sibility, and mutual respect. Thus, if a student earns money or re- 
ceives goods or services in kind from his work experiences, he may 
become an important and more effective member of the family 
through his partial support of it. The writer well remembers his 
own first paid job in which he earned eleven bushels of potatoes for 
his work in a summer hayfield. Despite his eleven years, he felt him- 
self to be a man during the following winter when his family fre- 
quently indicated their pleasure at eating food which he had earned 
with his own hands. 

But it is not alone through the giving of their earnings to the home 
that youth may grow in stature in the life of the family. The sharing 
of home work activities or the sharing with other family members 
in community or similar voluntary work activities may indeed repre- 
sent even more significant contributions to youth life adjustment in 
this sphere. In other words, a youth who works in the family garden, 
assists in the spring housecleaning, or goes with mother, father, 
sisters, and brothers to share in redecorating the church parlors or 
in cleaning up the community playground is receiving incalculable 
benefits from his activities. Whether or not this work contribution 
to his growing competency in family living is recognized by the youth 
is not particularly important. 


Contributions to Wise Purchase and Use of Goods and Services. 
—As in the case of salable skills, the contributions of work activities . 
to this phase of youth life adjustment are most obvious in the in- 
dividual cooperative programs. In this kind of work experience, a 
boy working in a garage, for example, is in the best possible position 
we can conceive for understanding the money value or other values 
of the goods and services which he actually produces, handles, or sells. 
As he greases your car, for example, he knows how long it takes him 
to do the job and how much grease is required. Since the boy’s em- 
ployer-teacher can show him most concretely the cost of the materials 
and of his own hire, he knows well the value of his services on your 
car. Furthermore, experience in greasing cars for long periods of 
time will show him clearly which procedures are best, which greases 
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are most effective, and in general, what kind of goods and services 
are most valuable. It is hard to conceive a more concrete or real 
learning situation for this lesson. 

Group, informal, or unpaid work experiences will make this same 
contribution, though perhaps less obviously. Furthermore, they will 
also reveal values and costs of goods and services which cannot be 
measured in money. Thus a student’s participation in a group work 
project of the kind already described might well lead to deepened 
appreciation of the use and nonmaterial value of human service re- 
sources and might give him a keener insight into the altruistic rather 
than the material values of goods and services. 


Contributions to Understanding and Using T echnological De- 
velopments.—In this sphere the contributions of work experience 
rest upon its basic reality. The most effective way to learn to use 
the newest and most highly developed filing system would seem to be 
to operate it. Because students are given jobs in which they do 
things rather than read and talk about doing things, the work con- 
tribution to this aspect of modern youth adjustment is most effective 
and relatively easy to accomplish. American youth have an amazing 
natural adeptness and basic insight in the use of mechanical products 
and processes. They may further develop these traits through job 
use of all kinds of technological developments. i 


= Contributions to the Worthy Use of Leisure Time Work, of 
course, eliminates idleness. In some respects, however, this is a 
negative contribution. Consequently, we need to realize the poten- 
tialities in youth work experiences for developing related hobby in- 
terests which may grow out of actual jobs. Just as the commercial 
photographer sometimes makes a hobby of taking flower pictures, 
so may the saleslady turn to designing dresses, reading about fash- 
ions, studying consumer psychology, writing ingenious advertising 
copy, or experimenting with color for fun. 

Furthermore, we find that in group work experiences, the jobs 
actually become so intimately related to sport, athletics, party activi- 
ties, or just entertainment, amusement, and fun in general that they 
are well-nigh indistinguishable. Nor is this fusion of work and play 
undesirable. Anyone observing a high school boy display his prow- 
ess with a rake in the school campus cleanup project is aware that 
he is not only doing a prodigious job of needed, worth-while work, 
but also is reveling in the admiration of his classmates, particularly 
those of the other sex. His work has become play; it also has be- 
come a wise use of his leisure time. 
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Contributions to the Production of Goods and Services.—This 
contribution is the essence of the work experience conception. We 
need only to refer to our definition of the idea to see that although 
the contribution of work experience is not necessarily unique, it is 
definitely the most appropriate school activity conceivable for this 
aspect of the Life Adjustment Program. 


Contributions to the Enjoyment of Aesthetic Experiences.—This 
is perhaps the area of adjustment in which the work experience con- 
tribution is least apparent. Certainly this would be true according 
to the usual conception of the aesthetic experience. Yet there is the 
question, “Where may we place the distinguishing line between the 
worker who is an artist and the artist who is a worker?” Do not 
work and art each partake of the other in a dynamic way that defies 
analysis? Certainly a boy garage mechanic may feel that his is a 
work of art and love. Who can say what symmetry he sees in the 
lines of the cars he handles and the very tools he uses? Who might 
deny that his adjusting of a carburetor for quietly efficient operation 
is not a work of art? 

For all too many generations have we labored under the delusion 
that there is something basically sordid, ugly, and unworthy about 
getting one’s hands dirty in honest toil. For too long have we looked 
only to the marble towers, the frescoes, the sonatas, the glories of 
nature for beauty to lift us from the lowness of our everyday tasks. 
We have failed to look for the emotional beauty in our tasks at hand. 
Too long have we believed ourselves to be creatures sensitive only to 
the more delicate, more pretty aspects of emotional experience. With 
simple, honest work, indeed, can come a depth and power of emo- 
tional release, a feeling of satisfaction, a glow of completion and 
mastery on the highest level. For too long has humility been per- 
verted. Millions of youth will never score a symphony, paint a mas- 
terpiece, or pen a classic. Despite the likelihood that some youth 
are going to have satisfactory aesthetic experiences whether we help 
them or not, why not take positive steps to reveal to all the possibili- 
ties for such experiences in the realm of work? Although we see no 
point in laboring to make a case for the contribution of work in this 
area of adjustment, we can at the same time see a tremendous justi- 
fication for advancing the basic satisfaction of the student worker 
in his job well done as an emotional consummation at the pinnacle of 
man’s experience. 

Thus we have explored in cursory fashion some of the contribu- 
tions of work experience to youth life adjustment. To be sure, some 
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of them have been shown to be specific and concrete, some general 
and abstract. Some have been documented, some have not. Like- 
wise, some are more apparent, others less. Yet, as we consider the 
exploration, we begin to recognize something of the scope of this 
vast and untapped source of educational contributions to the Life 
Adjustment Program which lies readily at hand in the field of work 
experience. 


4. Maxinc Use or Work EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


We have discussed in some detail the social changes which have 
produced a need for youth work experiences in the secondary school’s 
program of life adjustment for all youth. We have attempted to 
describe and define work experience in terms of such specific activi- 
ties that its nature is quite clear. Also, we have shown something of 
the range of possible contributions which this educational process 
may make to the adjustment program of the high school. In the 
latter instance, we have at the same time indicated in more or less 
general terms how these contributions may be achieved. Yet we 
have not made sufficiently clear our answer to the question, “How 
may the school make use of work experience to achieve these ends 
| Consequently, let us now turn to a consideration of this question. 


Work Experience as a Group Program.—The organized work 
programs which have so far been developed in American high schools 
have been concerned generally with individual student work experi- 
ence. The majority of them have been of the cooperative type and 
have served a relatively small proportion of the high school popula- 
tion concerned.® Conversely, little development of organized pro- 
grams for students working in groups has occurred. 

This condition obviously indicates need for change if work is to 
be incorporated in the adjustment program of all youth. In facing 
this necessity, some educators have argued that the change need be 
no more than an expansion of the existing cooperative programs to 
provide placement of all youth, or all youth seeking placement, in 
such programis. This proposal is not feasible, however, for a num- 
ber of reasons. Probably the most important reason for discarding 
the individual-cooperative program for all youth in the high school 
lies in the fact that emphasis has always been placed upon the obvious 


8 Wilson Ivins, “Status of High School Work Programs After War Termina- 
tion,” The School Review, LV, No. 10, pp. 605-609. 
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vocational benefits accruing to the individual student worker. This 
is, of course, a most desirable outcome, but it can by no means ap- 
proach the over-all significance of more generally educational values 
sought from work in the adjustment program. 

Thus, we may suggest that one of the most important elements 
in the approach is the incorporation of many organized group work 
experiences in and out of the school. These might take the form of 
classroom-subject, home room, club, or even all-school forms of work 
projects. All school students might, on occasion, even be drawn 
into larger community work projects as a unit. Group experiences 
in work could and should range from short, single work projects 
to_year-long, continuing group activities. Some work experiences 
of this type might be built into courses of study in various subjects, 
others might be planned as events in the all-school calendar year, 
while still others might be spontaneous activities growing out of 
recognition of needs and subsequent student-teacher planning on 
small group or all-school level. 

One might well ask, “Suppose a student did not want to partici- 
pate in such a project? Suppose he preferred to make his own ad- 
justment to a life situation of his own choosing? Could he be com- 
pelled to participate?” There is no single answer to these questions. 
Let us look, however, at one approach to them. We have already 
stated that the project is a part of a group program. Also, it has 
been implied, and will be stated more clearly later, that the group 
work experiences are conceived to be integral in the general education 
phase of the school’s total program. Viewed in this light, the answer 
would be similar to that given for the same questions if they were 
applied to a subject-matter lesson in English. That is, in both in- 
stances we would be assuming that these particular learning experi- 
ences were designed to be shared in common. In the sense that 
the English course and lessons in English are required or are com- 
pulsory for all students, so would the work project be compulsory 
or required. But in our “core” subjects in the course of study of 
high schools, we quite generally recognize that students frequently 
learn these lessons, which we consider*essential, outside the class- 
room in a real life situation in an even more effective manner than 
would be possible in school. In such circumstances we do not, 
or should not, ordinarily require the student to participate in a less 
effective learning experience directed to the same end. Instead, we 
seek to extend, develop, and relate the real life learning to further 
experiences suited to the individual student. This involves the basic 
principle of adaptation of instruction to individual differences. In 
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the instance of these group work experiences, this series of statements 
would imply that the student in question would not be forced to par- 
ticipate, at least in the same manner as the other students. How- 
ever, the resourceful project director would bring this student into 
the project by seeking ways in which the student could assist the 


group by drawing from his own work experiences. At the same 


time, the student would relate his real life situation to the class- 
room situation and thereby achieve the basic purpose of the life ad- 
justment program. 

Let us show very briefly what we mean by this kind of work ac- 
tivity. Consider a sophomore English class. In such a class the 
teacher might well plan each year to include in the learning experi- 
ences an all-class effort in classroom beautification. As a part of the 
classroom instruction, students could appraise the condition of their 
room; form a planning committee and other committees to develop 
their ideas of what kind of effort they wished to carry on; consider 
the needed work and lists of materials, specific job allotments, color 
schemes, and time requirements. When all plans were ready, the 
class could proceed to do the actual work of washing walls, painting, 
hanging pictures, sewing drapes and making bulletin boards. 
Clearly, it is not possible to describe in detail the many ramifications 
of such a project. Yet certain outstanding questions merit some 
consideration. Thus one might ask, “Who pays for the materials 
necessary to the project?” The answer, if it were based upon the 
implications of this chapter, would seem to be that the cost of ma- 
terials in such projects should be borne by the school in the same 
manner as for any other materials of instruction. However, if we 
assume that the school administration does not see such projects in 
the same light as the English teacher, then it would seem proper for 
the teacher to pay, or better still, to put the problem to the class. 
Failing all else, of course, the project could be trimmed down to fit 
the available materials, and if these consisted of no more than energy, 
soap and water, shears, paste, and old magazine illustrations, we 
might conclude that a clean, brightly decorated room would be more 
desirable than a drab, dirty one. 

We can anticipate, also, the question, “Do other classes using the 
room, administrators, or other persons have any voice in the matter 
of beautification?’ The answer, of course, must be affirmative. It 
is difficult, however, to see why either administrators, other classes, 
or any other persons would object if they were convinced that the 
project would result in betterment of the environment. However, 
this factor of betterment raises still another question, “How could 
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one be sure the room would actually be bettered?” Here the answer 
would seem to touch most closely the basic principles of work ex- 
perience which we have stated. . That is, as an educational project, 
the work would necessarily be most carefully planned and executed. 
The teacher who did not guide the students into planning which 
caused them to make use of all available resources would be most lax. 
In such planning, the students would almost certainly desire to get 
help from the experience of the administrator, the custodial staff, art 
teachers, decorators in the community, the school librarian, or any 
other persons whose contributions might help to insure a successful 
and worth-while project. 

A final question which is almost certain to arise is, “How does the 
English teacher relate all this to the English course?” Although 
the answer seems obvious, perhaps it is not. We might begin to 
answer it, however, by suggesting that since communication is es- 
sential in life and essential in English, the planning of the project 
could not possibly fail to have value and implications for oral com- 
munication which might be underscored easily in class sessions. We 
could continue the answer by pointing out the opportunities for 
writing down ideas and for securing information about room beau- 
tification. We could, finally, indicate that the limits of the answer 
would be dictated only by the limits of the teacher’s understanding of 
his subject and his ingenuity in his profession. As a last phase of 
this project, the class could seek to appraise the work in terms of the 
plans that were made. The educational values of such experiences 
should not be underrated on the basis of the small amount of infor- 
mation “learned.” 

On the next level of application, the whole school could have an 
annual magazine sales campaign or similar project. All too often, 
such “work” projects are only fund-raising devices which approach 
organized begging. However, with proper planning, organization, 
redirection of objectives, and close supervision, such a project could 
become a most effective all-school work experience. Here we might 
find our sophomore English class busily engaged in writing and 
practising magazine sales talks, making analyses of magazines to 
be sold, and investigating magazine preferences in the community. 

In the spontaneous or once-a-year all-school program, we might 
find our sophomore English class again participating on the last Fri- 
day in April in a clean-up job on the school campus. Under the 
same procedure, in accelerated style, every student in this class could 
acquire some of the contributions of work experience just as he did 
in the previously described projects. 
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Obviously we cannot here blueprint or describe in detail many of 
the possible ways in which group work experiences can be made a part 
of the curriculum as it exists. Neither can we describe the possible 
developments in this field, such as the full community-school program. 
We can, however, indicate that similar uses of, and new emphasis on, 
the group work experiences under school supervision can make pos- 
sible most of the contributions to youth adjustment described in the 
preceding section. 


Work Experience as an Individual Curriculum.—Space is not 
available for a discussion of individual programs of work experience 
in greater detail than has already been given. The reader who wishes 
detailed information about such programs, especially the cooperative 
programs, will find adequate discussions in the literature.” 

We do, however, need to indicate here that whereas the coopera- 
tive programs have been developed to a great extent in high schools, 
the in-school programs have suffered greatly from lack of attention. 
Strangely enough, this has not been because students do no work as 
such in school. Indeed, in his visits to public high schools, the 
writer has repeatedly found that most of them have students working 
at jobs in from five to fifteen categories of work, for which they are 
paid money or “in kind.” However, in schools where student work- 
ers perform such regular work as cafeteria service, library work, or 
typing and office tasks, they are seldom, if ever, taught any more than 
the bare essentials of their work, and are often unsupervised. In 
none of these schools have student work programs been organized. 
In them student work experiences have not been related to classroom 
learning or accepted as real life learning activities. 


Work Experience in the Existing Secondary Curriculum.—An- 
other element in the approach to making work experience effective 
seems to be the need for considering two things: first, that the ex- 
isting curriculum of the typical high school is of the subject-matter 
variety and second, the nature of adaptation that must be made to 
bring work experience into it. We should recognize the need for 
nonradical adaptations of the existing curriculum in the direction of 


9 Good sources of such information include : 

Kenneth B. Haas, Cooperative Part-Time Retail Training Programs, Bulletin 
No. 205. (Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division). Haas, Distributive Education, Organization and Administra- 
tion, Bulletin No. 211. (Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Vocational Division). C. E. Rakestraw, Training High School Youth 


for Employment. (Chicago: American Technical Society). 
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correlated and revitalized classroom and subject procedures such as 
those discussed in the other sections of this volume. 

Basically, the task of bringing work experience into the existing 
school program is one of correlation. This means that the school 
needs leadership which will make possible these improved procedures, 
methods, and. emphases. When a faculty begin to consider these 
ways and means of making their existing curriculum more effective, 
the very nature of the causes behind those ways and means will also 
direct their attention to the potentialities and possibilities for cor- 
relation of all types of work experience. 


Work Experience in the Curriculum of the Future.—It seems 
likely that most high schools are unready for the curriculum of the 
future, but when they are ready, it seems highly probable that the 

` move will be a gradual one. Also, we may speculate that the re- 
emphasis on life adjustment which we are now experiencing will grow 
into a persisting central effort. Then we may guess that the cur- 
riculum will be conceived as a pattern of sequential and intimately 
related learning experiences which will involve a great deal more than 
books as a basis. Such a curriculum can scarcely escape the neces- 
sity of relating school and out-of-school experiences. Nor will it 
ignore the basic problem of bridging the existing gap between the 
problems and needs of youth and of adults in society. 

In such a new curriculum, the role of work experience will cer- 
tainly be expanded. Obvious changes will be at best superficial, but 
we can expect that in such an organization the emphasis upon the 
common sharing of work experiences will be expanded, though not 
necessarily at the expense of the special education aspects of spe- 
cific vocational training. Furthermore, the basic outlook involved in 
searching for youth learning in youth work, the essential recognition 
of the sameness of work-doing and study-learning is so forward-look- 
ing that making work experience integral in the curriculum will be- 
come a natural and relatively easy development, rather than a 
troublesome and complicated addition. 


Work Experience as General Education.—We have already seen 
how work experience has been interpreted in different outcomes. 
The tendency to think of high school work programs in terms of 
individualized programs stressing complete specific vocational prepa- 
ration has been discussed. Now, therefore, it becomes necessary to 
suggest most strongly that there should be a distinct shift of emphasis 
to one which will stress broader outcomes for all youth in the pro- 
gram. This shift may mean that greater attention must be given to 
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large group work activities and to work activities which may not be 
paid for. 

Some contributions to a better understanding of community rela- 
tionship, personal living, and mental and physical health can be 
expected from work activities in which student workers are looking 
forward to the money they will receive. But much greater contri- 
butions can be expected from work activities in which students give 
their labor on a sharing basis with others, for the common good. 
Hence this suggestion implies that to make effective use of work 
experience, the high schools should devote primary concern to it as 
a program of general education. If they do make this their primary 
concern, they may then expect to be able to adapt youth work activi- 
ties in such manner as will develop in all the students a remarkable 
degree of like-mindedness in attitudes and basic competencies of 
work. At the same time, the high schools may expect to develop 
to high degree the individual differences of youth in specific outcomes 
of work experiences, a result that is at once desirable and within 
the context of democratic society. Without this emphasis, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Life Adjustment Program may succeed. 


Work Experience as Special Education.—At the same time, the 
foregoing does not suggest that the special education aspect of work 
programs will be destroyed. The shift in emphasis from the special 
to the general education aspect of work experience does not mean a 
leveling of the programs by reduction of the special forms from their 
present status. Instead, it means the schools should build the general 
aspect of work programs up to and beyond the special aspect. 

Consequently, we can see that since this implies that the schools 
should continue to provide as much (if not more) special education 
through work, and at the same time greatly expand the general work 
offerings, the work experience program as a whole will necessarily 
be very much enlarged. This idea is entirely in harmony with the 
life adjustment approach. That approach has at no time suggested 
that the high schools should do any less for special groups of students 
than they are now doing. Instead, it has meant that in addition much 
more must be done for all youth. Thus the Life Adjustment Pro- 


gram is fundamentally a program of general education. 


Leadership in the Approach.—The imperative need for wise, in- 
genious, and forward-looking leadership is quite obvious if work is 
to be incorporated in the Life Adjustment Program in this manner. 
Evidence has already been given to show that unsupervised, un- 
directed youth work has proved itself to be of little educational 
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value. In some cases it has even been shown to be harmful to the 
life adjustment of youth. Further evidence can be produced to show 
that one of the chief reasons advanced for the “wishy-washy” nature 
and general ineffectiveness of high school work programs has been 
the absence of good and informed leadership.*® In view of the neces- 
sity for handling work experience as an educational program in the 
general education effort of the high school, leadership is imperative. 


Community Support for Work Experience in Life Adjustment.— 
The school can, of course, go no further in the development of new 
or adapted programs than its community will support. Although 
gaining informed community support for work experience is pri- 
marily a problem of leadership, it is not entirely so. In any event, 
work programs will be supported when communities recognize, in 
general, the needs for and values of life adjustment education and, 
in detail, the contributions which work experience will make to the 
program. Consequently, schools should realize that the task of gain- 
ing community support for work experience in the high school is 
imperative. They may then realize that gaining such support entails 
at least two steps: 


1. Informing the community about the nature and contributions of 
work, to gain the community’s understanding. 

2. Using the human resources of the community for advisory pur- 
poses in the development of the program. 


When these steps have been taken, we may expect community support 
to be forthcoming. 


Faculty Support for Work Experience in the High School.—The 
members of the faculty are a part of the community, but they are a 
very special part of it. Consequently, the support required from the 
faculty goes beyond that required of the typical citizen. Thus, in 
addition to merely assenting to and paying taxes for the work pro- 
gram, they must share actively in the planning and operation of the 
work program. This may well mean that courses of in-service or 
special college education of all or selected faculty may be required to 
produce the following competencies : 


1. The competency of every teacher to be a supervisor of some form 
of work experience. 


10 Ivins, “Objectives and Principles of High School Work Experience,” op. cit., 
pp. 363-66. In this study, involving 151 authorities and administrators of such 
programs, the overwhelming majority ranked this as the first cause for slow devel- 
opment of high school work experience. Second and third choices of reasons were 
“opposition of traditionalists to the idea” and “scarcity of good coordinators,” re- 
spectively. 
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2. The competency of every teacher to share actively in some phase 
of the planning, operation, and evaluation of the work programs. 

3. The competency of every teacher in interpreting the basic unity 
of work and study in concerted efforts to correlate work, class- 
room, extracurricular and other learning experiences in the cur- 
riculum. 


Planning Is Essential to the Success of the Program.—Another 
most significant ingredient in the success of this approach to making 
work effective in the Life Adjustment Program is planning. This 
planning will, of course, be a subordinate, though integral, part of the 
planning of the whole adjustment effort. As such, it is inconceivable 
that planning would omit such significant factors as the following: 


1. Insight into the nature of work experience. 

2. Discovery and recognition of general and local needs and oppor- 
tunities for work experience. 

3. Recognition of the integral position of work experience in the 
curriculum and provision for its effective correlation with other 
curricular elements. 

4. Establishment of objectives on the basis of local and expanded 
community needs and philosophy. Such objectives should be so 
stated that an appraisal of their accomplishment will be possible. 

5. Definite plans for inclusion of specific work experiences, group 
and individual, in all-school courses of study, course outlines and 
syllabi, suggested programs of extracurricular activities, and pro- 
cedures of guidance and other services. 

6. Provision for continuous and effective evaluation of student work 
and of the work program as a whole. 

7. Provision for continuous revision and improvement of work pro- 
grams.*? 


Thus we have named some of the factors which seem to be required 
for making work experience effective in the Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram. Quite clearly, they have not been stated in such form that any 
high school could adopt them in toto for its own situation. But this 
action would not be desirable if it were possible. Instead, each school 
must do its own planning and lay down its own rules and procedures 
for operation within the context and broad framework of these basic 
principles which, in turn, support those of the whole Life Adjustment 
Program. 

One further word needs to be said. So far, the discussion has 
indicated that whether or not high schools adopt the work experience 

11 For more detailed discussion of planning work experience programs see Phebe 


Ward, Terminal Education in the Junior College (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947), chap. iv, and especially pp. 192-97. 
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idea as a part of the Life Adjustment Program is a matter of their 
choice. Now we need to recognize that economic and social condi- 
tions are already pointing toward a time when the period between 
ages 16 and 18 will become most crucial. Youth in this age group 
are already finding themselves unwanted as workers. Unless they 
are in school, they are more and more unwanted anywhere else. The 
nation cannot well condone a condition which results in hundreds of 
thousands of these youth roaming our streets, at loose ends. Conse- 
quently, there is reason to believe that our high schools may soon 
have no choice but to provide some kind of educational program 
which will benefit these youth who now tend to leave school as soon 
as possible. Furthermore, we may speculate that before many more 
years have elapsed, these youth will be joined by those in the age 
group between 18 and 20 years. In this situation, schools may very 
possibly discover that they must incorporate work experience pro- 
grams as a part of the effort to assist youth to adjust to adult life. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


1. What reasons can you give for the failure of our public schools to in- 
corporate work experiences in their instruction when social changes 
began to reduce opportunities for such experiences in the home? 

2. Explain the insistence upon the following criteria in work experience 
which were given in the definition in this chapter. 

a) The work must be performed in a normal situation. 
b) The goods or services produced must be needed. 
c) The work must be done under school supervision. 

3. List reasons why the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen types of high 
school cooperative work experience have taken on a primarily specific 
vocational emphasis. 

4, What are some reasons given by some educators for frowning upon 
the following types of high school work experience ? 

a) Unpaid work experiences. 
b) Group work experiences. 
c) In-school work experiences. 

5. List additional contributions which you believe work experiences will 
make to youth adjustment in the areas of: 
a) Personal living. 

b) Enjoying aesthetic experiences. 
c) Living with others in the community. 

6. Describe the steps which you would take as principal of your high 
school to gain community support for a work experience program. 


Chapter 19 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS IN THE LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


A consideration of the instructional methods which are appro- 
priate to life adjustment education implies that certain over-all pat- 
terns of teaching are better adapted to this objective than are others. 
Taken at its face value, this assumption would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate. Regardless of its label, a particular method of teaching 
may be so variable in its effect when employed by different teachers 
and with different groups of students that its contribution to particu- 
lar objectives of education is unpredictable. Likewise, patterns of 
teaching which are theoretically different may contribute to similar 
goals when employed by skilful teachers. It is possible, however, to 
identify the quality of a teaching method that insures its contribution 
to effective preparation for life adjustment. In addition, we can 
recognize the fact that certain patterns of teaching more readily per- 
mit or encourage the existence of a quality of instructional procedure 
most adapted to such an objective. 

The quality of a particular method of teaching is determined by: 
(a) the purposes it seeks to serve; (b) the theory of learning upon 
which it rests; and (c) the extent to which it is adapted to the vary- 
ing needs and abilities of all members of the instructional group. The 
concept of education for life adjustment focuses attention upon all 
three of these factors. Its greatest emphasis, however, falls upon the 
outcomes of secondary education and upon the individual differences 
existing within the student population of schools today. 

Specifically, life adjustment education is concerned with the rela- 
tionship between the means and the end, between how and what 
young people learn in school and how they are able to function in the 
various activities of living. “How” learning takes place is the func- 
tion of instructional method. The relationship between how students 
learn and their adjustment to life represents an issue that merits 
primary consideration. Not only is it impossible and undesirable to 
make sharp distinctions between materials and methods, but, in a 
sense, methods are “materials,” at least when regarded from the point 
of view of what constitutes the whole learning experience. 
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1. InstrucrionAL MretHops HELP DETERMINE LEARNING 
OUTCOMES 


Formal education has long been plagued with the doctrine that 
“what” is learned is more important than the manner in which learn- 
ing takes place. This has been particularly true in secondary schools. 
This point of view has been instrumental in causing teachers to accord 
major attention in their teaching to the organization and presentation 
of subject matter, assignments, devising systems of reward and pun- 
ishment to motivate study, and to testing the amount of subject 
matter learned. Such procedures have not led, generally, to an ex- 
amination of the general effect of the method of teaching upon pupil 
adjustment—either the immediate or in the future. Early methods 
of teaching, in fact, consisted of little more than crudely devised 
“tricks” that the teacher could employ to persuade or cajole students 
into learning prescribed subject matter. 

In recent years, efforts have been made to develop and translate 
into appropriate instructional procedures a theory of teaching adapted 
to the characteristics and purposes of a democratic society. As the 
question was raised as to how citizens should live in our type of 
society, it became a logical next step to seek the relationship between 
the adjustment demanded in life and the manner in which learning 
takes place in our public schools, which are charged specifically with 
the responsibility of preparing for life. When consideration was 
given to techniques for developing those attitudes, habits, values, 
skills, appreciations, interests, and ways of thinking essential to 
effective adjustment to living, it became readily apparent that the 
way in which learning was carried on in school was directly related 
to the objectives sought. 


Adapting Instructional Procedures to Anticipated Outcomes.— 
It has been said with some degree of truth that the secondary schools 
of the United States have endeavored to develop cooperative, demo- 
cratic citizens through the use of instructional procedures that for the 
most part discourage or even prohibit cooperative action in school. 
This generalization suggests the extent to which teaching methods 
have been incompatible with the outcomes expected from schools. 
The intensive study of functions and purposes of secondary education, 
which has led to the recognition of the school’s role in helping stu- 
dents make adjustments to the life of their society, has magnified the 
incongruities that often exist between the nature of activities required 
of students in school and those expected of them as citizens. 
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Guides that are helpful in adapting instructional procedures to 
anticipated outcomes include: 


1. Members of the teaching staff as well as students and parents 
should study and seek agreements relative to the types of out- 
comes that are necessary if all youth are to be able to adjust to 
the problems of living within their communities. 

2. Conscious efforts should be made by all teachers to provide stu. 
dents with experiences that are similar to those in which they 
will engage as citizens. For example, if students are to be ex- 
pected to provide self-direction for their own actions and to 
participate cooperatively in community endeavors, they should 
be provided opportunities to practice these skills as a part of the 
regular instruction of the school. 

3. The instructional methods employed in a given school should be 
evaluated in terms of: (a) their contribution to the adjustment 
and well-being of all students at the time they are experiencing 
the instruction; and (b) the extent to which all students make 
effective adjustments to life after they leave school. 

4, Emphasis in instructional procedures should be upon the develop- 
ment of attitudes, ideals, habits, skill in human relationships, social 
sensitivity, the expansion of interests, and the identification of 
individual and group needs. 

5. Subject matter is a means to the end of promoting wholesome 
and efficient adjustments both while in school and in terms of 
the future. 

6. Appraisal of learning should be in relationship to those behaviors 
that have been agreed upon as most appropriate to living within 
the community of which the school is a part. 


Provide for Learning by Doing.—The assumption that the 
methods of teaching employed help determine the outcomes of in- . 
struction finds support in the theory that learning takes place best 
when the learner actually experiences what is to be learned. Not only 
do we learn by doing, we are most likely to learn that which we do. 
Instruction geared to the goal of helping all youth achieve satisfactory 
life adjustment will best accomplish this objective by providing oppor- 
tunities for students to practice the behaviors, habits, attitudes, and 
skills that life itself demands. In this sense the school and its in- 
structional methods provide young people with an opportunity to 
prepare for future life adjustment by enabling them to practice such 
adjusting, each student at his own level, while in school. 

Such practice, aided by competent guidance, makes youth face 
up to and solve their own problems of learning to work and live with 
each other and with their parents and other members of the commu- 
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nity. In so doing, they develop understandings and perceptions 
which prepare them for similar adjustments after they leave school. 
By providing learning activities that are real to the students them- 
selves, that are concerned with problems that students recognize and 
accept as worthy of study, by according to young citizens not only 
the right but also the responsibility for solving their own problems 
of adjustment with each other, the quality of learning and action 
becomes more closely attuned to that demanded of more mature citi- 
-zens of our society. 


Developing Attitudes, Understandings, Skills, and Values Appro- 
priate to Life Adjustment in a Democratic Society.—-Instruction in 
any school in the United States, whether public or private, must be 
directed toward the major objective of helping youth make effective 
adjustments in a particular kind of society—a democracy. Above all 
else, the school faces the responsibility of developing each and every 
young person into a competent adult citizen. 

The methods employed by teachers in schools in a democratic 
nation should be democratic in their purpose, quality, and procedure. 
It is essential that students experience from all the teachers they meet 
in school a quality of teaching that is a living example of the theory 
and practice of democracy. Youth should find in all their learning in 
school ample opportunity to become active participants in a demo- 
cratic group. Examples of the opportunities that will be provided 
students when a democratic approach to teaching is employed include: 

1. The right and opportunity to participate in: 

a) identifying the problems, concerns, and issues to which learn- 
ing activities will give attention—both within given courses 
and in terms of the entire school curriculum. 

b) planning learning activities related to the problems coopera- 
tively selected for study and in terms of individual interests, 
needs, abilities, and anticipated future use. 

c) cooperative execution of learning activities with other students 
with the benefit of democratic guidance, rather than direction, 
from the instructor. 

d) cooperative and self-appraisal of individual and group develop- 
ment in terms of recognized objectives accepted by the learner. 

e) developing codes of behavior that are acceptable to all mem- 
bers of the group and the appraisal of the effectiveness of co- 
operative and self-discipline. 

2. Experiences in democratic leadership for all students. 

3. Acceptance within a group that is able to maintain a high degree 
lei ie rapport and is motivated and guided by democratic 
values. 
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4. Freedom to plan, to choose with respect to curricular experiences, 
class membership, friendships, and counselors. 

5. Freedom from intensive competition with fellow students created 
by artificial “scarcity”—with respect to promotion, honors, high 
marks, and other rewards. 

6. Opportunities to intellectualize their experiences in democratic 
living in order that such experiences may lead to the acceptance 
of principles and ideals which will serve as guides to further 
participation. 

7. A school environment that provides respect and acceptance for » 
every student—regardless of his race, creed, type and level of 
intelligence and ability, family background, economic status, 
religion, or future educational or vocational plans. 

8. Opportunities for the cooperative study of group development 

and group participation, to the end that skill may be developed 
by all in promoting efficient and wholesome group activities. 


2. LIFE ApjUstMENT—THE OBJECTIVE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In bringing the concept of life adjustment to the center of the 
educational stage, the American people are gaining a better vision of 
the true function of secondary education in our society. It is to be 
expected that instructional methods in the secondary school—which 
until very recently (within the past thirty years) had not come to 
accept its real social function—would be serving a multiplicity of 
conflicting and confused purposes. The objective of teaching is to 
help all young people develop into happy, well-adjusted, effective 
citizens of a democratic society. This is the true objective of any 
method of teaching which seeks to promote life adjustment. Con- 
trasted to methods that seek to cause students to memorize abstract 
bodies of subject matter, train the mind through vigorous drill, or 
transmit the productions of an aristocratic culture, patterns and pro- 
cedures of teaching dedicated to the development of effective citizens 
are concerned with: 


1. The present and future problems of all youth in their personal, 
social, civic, economic and vocational life. Instead of studying past 
cultures or organized bodies of knowledge as such, efforts are made 
to develop learning experiences around problems of living in the 
present and predictable future. 

_ 2. Directing teaching toward problems important to the learner. 
It is not sufficient to select as the basis for school instruction those 
problems which teachers and other adults consider imminent. Teach- 
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ing can serve the objective of promoting life adjustment only if it 
builds learning experiences around those problems which are recog- 
nized and accepted by the learner as worthy of consideration. When 
young people are encouraged and permitted to build learning experi- 
ences in school around important problems they are facing in adjust- 
ing to life—both in the present and future—there is little danger that 
school instruction will not become a dynamic moving force in prepa- 
ration for citizenship. 


Motivating Learning Through the Search for Solutions to Recog- 
nized Problems.—Instructional methods for life adjustment will de- 
pend for the motivation of learning upon the natural urge that is 
derived from the desire to solve a personal or group problem. When 
learning activities grow from efforts by students to work out solu- 
tions to problems that are important to them, the motivation neces- 
sary is internal with each student. In such instances there is no need 
for external pressures, compulsions, rewards, or punishments to force 
students to try to learn. 

Wholesome learning experiences can be developed only when each 
student has recognized and accepted as his own certain problems 
which he feels need solving and when he is permitted to work toward 
the solution of the problems so identified. Some such problems will 
be common to a large number or all members of a group. Others may 
be shared by only a few students or they may confront different stu- 
dents at various stages in their growth. 

When instructional procedures fail to make provision for students 
to initiate learning exercises in terms of their recognized concerns, 
the resulting process will most likely be artificial, routine, and exter- 
nally imposed. The accomplishments which result typically will be 
highly temporary in nature and will possess little likelihood of eco- 
nomical transfer to life activities. Study under such circumstances 
is characterized by the rather narrow approach of reading a single 
textbook or just a few outside references. 

On the other hand, when students build learning activities around 
problems they want to solve, they become the directors of their own 
learning and the instructor assumes the role of a guide to the learning 
process. Learning under such circumstances becomes a process of 
“helping others obtain” rather than the more traditional procedure 
of “conveying to” the student. The student who is inspired to search 
for the solution of his own personal problem may readily engage in 
a wide variety of learning activities, e.g., reading, interviewing, ob- 


>) 
serving, experimenting, viewing films, developing materials, role 
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playing, and the like. Since the purpose of the learning activity is 
his own, the student becomes his own major critic of the activities 
in which he engages. 

When carried on in this manner, appraisal of the results of learn- 
ing becomes the prerogative of the person most concerned with the 
process—the learner himself. Retention of the results of experiences 
of this nature most probably will be superior, since the student will 
have lived his learning so completely that it becomes a part of his 
behavior and adjustment. Transfer to life activities will likely be 
effected with the greatest efficiency inasmuch as the learner has not 
only learned the solution to his immediate problem, which in itself 
may be applicable to his total life adjustment, but he has also devel- 
oped a self-directed learning procedure that is at his command when- 
ever he needs to attack other problems. 


Providing Learning Experiences Related to Life Adjustment.— 
Every area of the secondary school curriculum and the instructional 
„methods by which the content, techniques, and contributions of the 
area are made available to students has the responsibility of contrib- 
uting to the goal of life adjustment. Therefore, every teacher faces 
the obligation of helping the students with whom he comes in contact 
develop experiences that contribute directly to life adjustment. The 
areas of life adjustment which are most readily the objectives of such 
learning experiences include: vocational preparation, social and civic 
competency, family membership, and leisure-time activities. All 
teachers should reasonably be expected to provide learning experi- 
ences that: 


1. Help students learn to work cooperatively with each other in 
groups on problems of their common concern. 

2. Focus emphasis upon the vocational usefulness of the content 
field. 

3. Relate learning in school to the problems of living within the 
community. 

4. Develop student participation in the conduct of learning. 

5. Help youth examine their own needs, capacities, interests, and 
ambitions. 

6. Guide students as they analyze their personal problems of growth 
and development. 

7. Develop an awareness of the importance of improving the general 
welfare of all members of society. 

8, Permit individual specialization in terms of special abilities, in- 
terests, and vocational choices. 
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The following example of one learning experience related to life 
adjustment, which was developed in a senior high school tenth-grade 
English class by one of the author’s students, suggests a simple type 
of beginning for many teachers. 


After an initial period of cooperative teacher-student planning during which 
members of a group exchanged ideas about their own needs—individually and 
as a group—in the field of communication, the discussion centered around the 
question of the reading habits of the community in which the school was 
located. Interest in this problem was evidenced at a following meeting of the 
class when students compared notes with respect to the extent and kinds of 
reading that they and their parents did at home. .. . 

A further step in the cooperative development of this learning experience 
came when the group decided to maké a survey of the reading habits of other 
homes in the community. The investigation developed along two major lines: 
One committee of students agreed to canvass all the newspaper stands in the 
community to ascertain the types of periodical and newspaper reading that 
were predominant within the community; the rest of the class members set 
about making house-to-house visits to ask about reading habits. It was agreed 
to emphasize both periodical reading habits as well as book reading habits in 
order to gain a picture of types of regular subscriptions to magazines, papers 
and book clubs that existed... . 

As the study progressed copies of the magazines, newspapers, and books 
that were indicated to be most popular in that community were procured and 
placed on exhibit in the school classroom. In order that a more accurate ap- 
praisal might be made of the quality of material being read in their community, 
these students worked together to develop a set of criteria by which they could 
judge the various exhibits. The next step was to read the material in order 
that it might be appraised in accordance with the agreed-upon “Evaluation 
Standards.” A final step in the learning project involved a report to the 
community, through the local and school papers, of the results of the study 
along with recommendations to the community of ways in which reading habits 
might be improved and made more useful as an instrument for community 
improvement. 


The above incident represents an easy-step method of beginning 
the development of learning experiences that relate to life within a 
community. Students who participated in it not only gained added 
interest in the quality of reading enjoyed by adults, they became con- 
cerned with the importance of keeping informed as the most basic 
avenue to self-direction and democratic government. The manner in 
which the project was carried on permitted experiences in cooperative 
action with other members of the class group, brought students into 
contact with adults of the community, helped them to see the relation- 
ship between reading and leisure-time activities as well as with civic 
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responsibilities, and helped them learn how to develop their own 
criteria for judging materials. 


Appraising Growth in Terms of Life Adjustment.—A ppraisal, 
as typically employed in the secondary school, places emphasis upon 
the immediately observable verbal response, and the ability to repro- 
duce systematically organized content. It seeks to classify and dif- 
ferentiate between the amount learned by different members of a 
group rather than to describe and analyze the quality of growth. 

It is largely true that we are likely to “teach that which we meas- 
ure, and conversely, measure that which we seek to teach.” There- 
fore, it is probably correct to assume the impossibility of developing 
instructional techniques and procedures which are compatible with 
the objective of life adjustment until such time as we are willing to 
appraise the results of teaching in terms of its contribution to life 
adjustment. Appraisal of this type must necessarily place emphasis 
upon both immediate and long-range adjustments. Principally, it 
must be concerned with how well students function in life. Emphasis 
in this approach to appraisal will necessarily have to be placed upon 
how students feel: their attitudes and understandings, the ideals they 
seek to follow, the social competencies they are developing, the tech- 
niques for solving problems they are perfecting, the appreciations they 
are expanding, as well as upon the knowledge obtained and the skills 
perfected. 

Many of the qualities listed above cannot be measured by paper 
and pencil tests. In order to appraise the results of teaching in terms 
of its contribution to life adjustment, it is necessary that the actual 
study of adjustmental patterns of individual students become a de- 
pendable aspect of the process. The systematic observation of be- 
havior of students in life-like situations, under varying circumstances, 
and free from the coercion and direction of restricting teaching 
procedures, is an important part of this type of evaluation. 

In a true sense, appraisal of teaching methods in terms of their 
contribution to the life adjustment of students cannot be completed 
at the time teaching takes place. Each school must examine the 
quality of living within the community it serves if it is to evaluate 
adequately the effectiveness of its instruction. This examination can 
be accomplished in part through follow-up studies of graduates and 
drop-outs from a school. A more thorough method is for the school 
continually to relate its instruction to problems of living in the com- 
munity so that our future citizens will be studying, while in school, 
the manner in which their elders face and meet the problems of life 
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adjustment. This approach suggests that frequent community sur- 
veys and constant analysis of community problems will become im- 
portant instruments for the gathering of data basic to the appraisal 
of instructional methods in the school. 


3. ANALYZING THE Lire ApJUSTMENT NEEDS COMMON TO 
Aut YouTH 


Methods of teaching directed toward life adjustment are directly 
concerned with meeting the needs of all students. A need is thought 
of as a problem or concern confronted by an individual which enlists 
his attention and efforts in pursuit of its solution or satisfaction. In 
reality, all needs are immediate if the individual is able to recognize 
them. Some problems, however, are the type whose solution must 
be continually prosecuted over a period of a great many years, e.g., 
the need to maintain good health, the need to achieve success in 
marriage or in a vocation, or the need to carry one’s proportionate 
share of citizenship responsibilities. 

It is the obligation of the teacher to employ teaching procedures 
that focus attention upon the identification of student needs. In some 
cases it will be necessary for experiences to be developed which can 
help students explore and discover the needs they face. Since needs 
exist largely in terms of recognized purposes, it is imperative that a 
method of teaching be employed that permits learning experiences to 
be built around objectives which are recognized and accepted by each 
member of a learning group. Implied is the necessity of the student’s 
becoming an active participant in the planning and carrying out of 
his own learning. Suggested, also, is the urgency of the teacher’s 
‘iserving as a guide, rather than a director, of learning. 

Since no two groups of students will face identical needs at the 
same times in their developmental patterns, instructional methods 
adapted to the needs of all youth in terms of their adjustment to life 
will rarely require two groups of students to engage in identical 
learning experiences. There will be similarities, of course, since all 
young people who live in the same type of society possess needs— 
social, civic, family, vocational—that are shared in much the same 

manner by their classmates. However, the manner in which each 
individual student meets these common needs, and the stage in his 
development at which he becomes sufficiently concerned about a need 
to make its satisfaction the object of his efforts, may vary signifi- 
cantly. 
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_ Sources of Common Needs.—Needs which are common to all 
young people develop from the basic source of life in a democratic 
society. They take the form of attitudes, understandings, knowl- 
edges, skills, ideals, habits, and general patterns of behavior which 
are necessary if man is to live in harmony with other human beings. 
Certain aspects of living emphasize the importance of providing a 
quality of instructional method adapted to the needs of all youth, as 
they are determined by a common environment. 


1. Personal Needs. All individuals need to maintain adjustment, 
to achieve security, to be successful in some activity, to feel important 
to a group, and to understand themselves in relationship to their 
environment. Instructional methods, if they are to contribute to the 
personal needs of all youth, must make provision for all pupils to 
realize these goals. The pattern of teaching employed to accomplish 
this objective must incorporate, as basic ingredients of its procedure : 


a) opportunities and assistance for all students to study, analyze, | 
appraise, and come to understand and accept themselves—their 
ambitions, abilities, strengths and weaknesses, attitudes, and 
general adjustment. 

b) provisions for every student to be successful in the activities of 
learning which are emphasized as important by the school. 

c) techniques for helping all students gain acceptance within a group 
of fellow students. ye 

d) guidance services directed toward helping all students maintain 
wholesome adjustment. 

e) a variety of resources for helping individual students strengthen 
weaknesses and expand interests. 


2. Social Needs. Instructional methods face the obligation of 
helping students live together in school in such manner that they are 
able to improve their competence for group participation. Contrasted 
to the well-known teaching procedures which seek to prevent students 
from communicating or working with each other, methods of teaching 
must be employed which encourage cooperative endeavor, interper- 
sonal relationships, shared planning and action, and the development 
of group behavior codes. The method employed should be concerned 
with helping students learn to live effectively with others. 


3. Civic Needs. Participation in civic enterprises is the respon- 
sibility of every citizen. This obligation cannot be fully understood 
through the verbal study of civics, history, and political science alone. 
Students must have teaching that helps them, while still in school, 
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become responsible citizens in a model democracy. The method of 
teaching employed should permit students : 


a) to practice democratic government with full responsibility for the 
consequences of their actions. 

b) the right to make mistakes while learning self-discipline and self- 
government just as we have traditionally recognized that students 
who strive to learn mathematics will make honest mistakes in the 
process. 

c) the privilege and responsibility for appraising their own efforts 
at democratic living. l 

d) opportunities to seek to improve the common welfare of their 
school group and of their community. 


4. Vocational Needs. All instruction should seek to relate learn- 
ing in school—the development of habits, interests, skills, values, and 
the like—to appropriate vocational applications. Work experience, 
for exploratory, general education, and specialization purposes, 
may be used as one important means of bridging the gap between 
vicarious experiences in school and real life situations. Likewise, 
guidance in terms of vocational choices is a need that all students face 
and an obligation of all who teach. 


5. Recreational Needs. Methods of teaching adapted to helping 
young people develop habits and skills for wholesome recreation in- 
clude those that provide opportunities for self-direction, exploration, 
learning how to make value-judgments, expanding interests, and the 
perfection of recreational habits which are realistic and capable of 
continuation after the completion of formal education. 


Providing for Common Needs Through Instructional Procedures. 
—There is real danger that those interested in furthering education 
for life adjustment will lose sight of the role of instructional proce- 
dures in satisfying the common needs of students. The trend at the 
present is to ignore the contribution of method in achieving this ob- 
jective and to place almost unlimited faith in required curricular 
sequences. It is popular to assume that if all students are required 
to enroll in a general education or common learnings course in which 
the subject matter studied is closely related to the problems of living 
within their communities, the students will find their common needs 
satisfied. Such naiveté ignores the fact that when attitudes, social 
competencies, ideals, and manner of thinking and acting are the goals 
sought, the way in which learning takes place becomes as important 
as the content. Under such circumstances, the value of content can 
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be realized only if a method of teaching is employed that permits 
students to live its meaning. For example, it is worth-while for 
students in a core or general education class to study problems faced 
by adults in the community related to the improvement of the quality 
of life for all. Such problems become real and a part of the concerns 
of young people, however, only to the extent that students are able 
to gain firsthand information about them, and actually endeavor to 
make a contribution to their solution. 

The verbalization of content, unless accompanied by appropriate 
action on the part of the learner, is of little worth as an educational 
experience. When students of one high school in a western state had 
gathered data which revealed inadequate regulations for bicycle riders 
to be the cause of numerous automobile-bicycle accidents in the city, 
they immediately prepared and presented to the city council their 
conception of a workable and safe bicycle ordinance for the city. By 
translating their verbal conclusions into actions, these students were 
actually satisfying their civic need for learning habits of participation 
in government. Furthermore, the way in which they learned became 
the most important factor in the educative experience. 


4. STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


The development of methods of teaching appropriate to the needs 
of young people for life adjustment requires of the teacher a much 
greater knowledge of individual students than is necessary when the 

“transmittal of organized subject matter is the object of instruction. 
Teaching for life adjustment is concerned with the growth and devel- 
opment of each individual. Aimed at this developmental objective, 
it becomes imperative that the teacher be aware of how development 
is progressing with individual students. 


Effective Teaching Is Based Upon a Deep Understanding of 
Individual Learners.—In recent years, the results of several research 
investigations have indicated rather pointedly that teachers who know 

\\most about the students they teach are the ones judged by their stu- 
dents, supervisors, administrators and other competent observers to 
be superior teachers. The findings of these studies have emphasized 


1 American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children (Washington, D. C.: The Council). See also 
Robert N. Bush, “A Study of Student-Teacher Relationships,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXV, pp. 645-56; and R. J. Ojeman and F. R. Wilkinson, “The 
Effect on Pupil Growth of an Increase in Teacher Understanding of Pupil Be- 
havior,” Journal of Experimental Education, VII, pp. 143-47. 
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the belief, previously held by many, that knowledge of subject content 
alone does not insure successful teaching. This fact seems to have 
been substantiated even when preparation for college, mind training, 
and the transmittal of the products of an aristocratic culture are the 
objectives served by secondary school instruction. When life adjust- 
ment is accepted as the desired end-product of education, the reality 
of these findings becomes even more pronounced. As the objectives 
of instruction become broader than the memorization of organized 
knowledge, the entire realm of relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil that is largely dependent upon the professional acquaintance 
and understanding possessed by the teacher of the pupil becomes a 
paramount factor in all instruction. 

In order to guide an individual toward the goal of life adjustment, 
the teacher needs an understanding of such factors as: 


1. The student’s home background and his adjustment to it. 

2. The forces that impinge upon the student’s adjustment, e.g., his 
need for affection and security, his desire for belonging to a par- 
ticular peer group, his vocational ambitions and their agreement 
with those held for him by his parents, his understanding of his 
own growth and adjustment, and the like. 

3. The manner in which the student reacts under different circum- 
stances. 

4. The quality of the interpersonal relationships between the student 
and his classmates, e.g., Does he have many friends? Does he 
accept others readily? Does he participate normally in group 
activities? And what kinds of activities do members of his group 
prize? 

5. The factors which tend to act as blocks to learning for the in- 
dividual. 

6. The attitudes of the student toward life in general and the char- 
acter of his specific associations within the school and community 
environment. 

7. The nature of the physical growth and maturation pattern of the 
student. 

8. The student’s aptitudes, interests, abilities, and future educational 
and vocational ambitions. 
Techniques of Studying Youth—Several techniques for studying 
youth, which can be incorporated into teaching methods and em- 
ployed by every classroom teacher, have been developed to the extent 
that they are readily useful. Certain of the techniques listed below 
may be carried on only with the cooperation of other teachers and 
administrative officials within a school system. Others require the 
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services of especially trained personnel, and still others may be em- 
ployed by any classroom teacher interested in gaining a better under- 
standing of the pupils he teaches. 


1. Studying the Characteristics of Adolescent Youth. This ap- 
proach involves efforts to understanding what young people in general 
are like—their differences, traits, general habits and behaviors. 


2. Studying the Student Population of a Particular School. By 
this method a group of teachers may discover what young people in 
a particular school and community are like in terms of such factors 
as: continuation in school, health, socio-economic status, out-of- 
school activities, vocational preference and experiences. 


3. Studying Norms and Ranges of Differences Within a Class 
Group. This approach represents a means of gaining a general pic- 
ture of a composite group in comparison with other similar groups of 
students elsewhere. 


4. Studying Individual Youth Who Are “In Trouble.” Concen- 
trating, perhaps by a case study approach, upon the student who has 
difficulty in adjusting to the school and community is the procedure 
followed by this method. 


5. Studying One or Two Normal Youth. This procedure was 
recently the basis for an extensive experiment conducted by the 
American Council on Education.? It has been found to be particu- 
larly useful to the teacher who is beginning the study of his students 
since it can be carried on within the teaching process and is not likely 
to present insurmountable hurdles to the novice. This type of study 
is typically carried on through: (a) observing the reactions of the 
student under various situations in which he is free to direct his own 
behavior; (b) conferences with parents and others who know the 
student; (c) personal interviews; (d) analysis of school records; 
(e) systematic use of a variety of measuring instruments—vocational 
interest inventories, personality adjustment scales, achievement tests ; 
(f) analysis of creative expressions; and (g) examination of the 
pupil’s acceptance by his classmates. 

Through the intensive study of one or two normal youth, teachers 
develop not only a better understanding of the particular student or 
students observed but also become sensitive to the needs and problems 
of all young people. In this manner they achieve the capacity to make 
applications of these understandings under varying circumstances and 
with different students. 


2 American Council on Education, of. cit. 
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Recording Data for Future Use—An important aspect of the 
process of studying individual students is that of recording data which 
characterize growth and adjustment. If an objective, long-term 
analysis is to be made of the evidence collected about a student it 
is necessary that information about his various activities and experi- 
ences be recorded in accurate, usable form. 

In addition to the type of information that is recorded in the form 
of test scores, marks in school subjects, attendance records, health 
reports, and the like, it is helpful to record anecdotal descriptions of 
significant incidents that typify the reactions of the student under 
given circumstances. The use of reports of such observations is made 
more effective if the teacher avoids premature judgments, interpreta- 
tions, and reactions to the behavior reported, and records accurately 
exactly what happened or was said under specific circumstances. The 
two examples below suggest the relative objectivity of two types of 
anecdotal records of teacher observations of the same situation. 


TEACHER A 


Susan is a good girl, but the other 
students are mean to her. This morn- 
ing she was working by herself at her 
seat when two girls tried to get her 
to go with them to the library. She 
probably knew that these two girls 
were not the best students with whom 
to work; consequently, she declined to 
help them do their own work. When 
Susan explained that she preferred to 
study at her desk, one of the girls 
made a sarcastic remark about her 
decision. 


TEACHER B 


On Thursday morning, during the 
work period for the general education 
class, Mary and Helen asked Susan, 
who was studying alone at her desk, 
if she would like to go to the library 
with them to search for material about 
slum clearance. Susan replied: “I 
don’t feel that I want to work on that 
topic.” Then Helen urged: “Oh, come 
on, Susan, you never do work with 
any of the rest of us on committees.” 


The teacher, in observing and recording the significant incidents 
of a student’s behavior in terms of their impingement upon his life 
adjustment, both in the present and future, will readily become sensi- 


tive to such factors as: 


. Aggressive behavior 
. General unhappiness 


NQaRONE 


Inconsistent behavior 


. Adjustment with other students 


. Lack of self-confidence and self-control 
Concern for the welfare of other students 
The identification of personal objectives 
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8. Nature of interests 
9. Major sources of satisfaction 


Efforts will have to be made to reserve interpretations and judg- 
ments until sufficient data have been obtained. Likewise, after a 
judgment has been reached, continuous efforts must be made to find 
additional evidence that may either support or refute the original 
interpretation made. The study of individual youth is a dynamic, 
professional pursuit and represents the most scientific type of activity 
in which teachers may engage. It is a task worthy of high priority 
among the responsibilities that are incorporated in teaching methods 
aimed at promoting life adjustment. 


5. Heiprnc Yours Learn to Apyust To Group Lire 


In the past, instructional methods have often been directed toward 
individual students who were grouped together as a matter of con- 
venience and necessity. Such procedures attempted to instruct thirty 
students as though they were one. All were expected to perform 
identical tasks, in more or less lock-step fashion, just as one individual 
might learn. Many of the problems that developed out of this type 
of teaching were, in fact, the product of efforts by teachers to prevent 
students in the same room from forming a group. Stringent proce- 
dures were developed to prevent students from working together, 
and vigilant watch had to be kept by the teacher to prohibit verbal 
communication between students. Students were seated in unsocial 
patterns—all facing the teacher in rows of seats securely fastened to 
the floor to reduce the amount of interaction among members of the 
group. The very nature of this type of instructional procedure was 
such that it sought to prohibit students from engaging in the one 
activity they would experience most in their lives—that of working 
together cooperatively in groups. 

Group Participation—an Essential in a Democracy.— Without 
effective group participation by all citizens, democracy cannot achieve 
its highest level of effectiveness. No other single feature—from the 
New England town meeting to the type of modern Forum of the Air 
that enables citizens all over a state to telephone questions to radio 
discussion leaders—has so characterized our efforts to make Ameri- 
can democracy work. 

Instructional methods that aim to develop competency for adjust- 
ing to life in a democratic society must make provision for helping 
students develop skill in group participation. Instead of treating stu- 
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dents as isolated individuals collected together, steps need to be taken 
to help students learn together cooperatively in groups. Such meth- 
ods of teaching will seek to utilize the group rather than oppose it. 
They will provide numerous and varied opportunities for students to 
share together the responsibilities for the development of their own 
learning activities. Insofar as is possible, they should relate the 
group work in schools to that existing within the community of which 
the school is a part. 

When teaching methods are directed specifically toward the goal 
of improving group participation, it becomes apparent, first of all, 
that there is a need for a cooperative type of human relationship be- 
tween both the teacher and students and among students. 


Teacher-Student Relationships. Early studies of the quality of 
relationships between teacher and student reported the opinions of 
administrative officials to the effect that the good teacher was schol- 
arly, impartial, a good disciplinarian, and able to make assignments 
clearly and concisely. More recent studies * have sought to discover 
the attitudes of students toward different kinds of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. The evidence gathered in these studies has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the teacher who is able to maintain what can 
be called “democratic” relationships with students. Anderson * 
found that the teacher’s personality has a circular effect upon mem- 
bers of a student group. If the teacher exhibits arbitrary, autocratic 
characteristics, students will tend to behave in similar ways toward 
each other. On the other hand, when the teacher provides leader- 
ship in a cooperative, democratic manner, students will display this 
type of behavior in their person-to-person relationships with class- 
mates. 

Such studies supply documentation for a principle long known in 
the realm of pedagogy; namely, the teacher as a group leader should 
be a living example of the desired objectives. When the goal of in- 
structional methods is one of helping all students achieve life ad- 
justment in a democratic environment, the teacher can contribute 
most effectively to this purpose by his daily demonstration of the 
qualities of democratic interaction suitable to such a society. 


3 Bush, op. cit. See also Bernice Baxter, Pupil-Teacher Relationships (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.); H. H. Anderson, Joseph E. Brewer, and Mary 
F. Reed, American Psychological Association Studies in Teachers’ Classroom Per- 
sonalities, No. 3 (Stanford: Stanford University Press) ; and F. W. Hart, Teach- 
ers and Teaching (New York: The Macmillan Co.). 

4 Anderson, Brewer, and Reed, op. cit. 
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For the teacher, the role of democratic leadership is actually a 
guidance responsibility. In this capacity he serves as a guide, a group 
observer, and as an analyst. It is his function to help organize a 
group of students in order that they may initiate a cooperative plan- 
ning of their own learning experiences, and to assist and guide this 
process continuously. This approach to teaching requires that the 
teacher, instead of planning and making decisions for a group, should 
help members of the group obtain accurate data by which they may 
make their own decisions. Serving as a democratic leader and guide 
initiates a different type of teacher-student relationship characterized 
by shared participation, cooperation, mutual acceptance and respect, 
and oneness of purpose. 


Student-Student Relationships. Cooperative, democratic relation- 
ships among students in a learning group are largely the product of 
the type of leadership on the part of the teacher. An additional fac- 
tor in determining the extent and quality of interpersonal relation- 
ships that will develop in a group is the motivation employed by the 
school, by members of the group, or by the community or the home 
to stimulate learning. 

The motivation which has dominated instruction in the secondary 
schools of America has been the challenge of personal competition 
between individuals and groups of students. The arguments support- 
ing this practice center around the assumption that “we live in a 
highly competitive society; therefore, those who are to survive must 
become good competitors.” The refutation of this broadly accepted 
generalization is easily found in instances where our primary con- 
cern for the welfare of all men exceeds our desires for selfish personal 
gains at the expense of others. No better example can be found than 
the spirit of public education itself, a spirit which causes us to strive 
to work cooperatively to help every young citizen achieve an equal 
chance at an equally good education. Or consider the true meaning 
of the Marshall Plan. In helping less fortunate individuals in other 
nations, we are demonstrating that our concern for cooperative re- 
lationships exceeds our desire to excel competitively. 

Competition is always a product of an economy of scarcity— 
either a bona fide scarcity such as we find existing in terms of the 
distribution of the world’s food supply today, or an artificial one 
such as that which results when a manufacturer or a labor union is 
able to restrict the sale of a product to the public in such manner that 
the demand exceeds the supply. When employed as the principal 
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source of motivation in school learning situations, competition be- 
comes necessary to create arr artificial climate of scarcity in order to 
persuade students to compete with each other. This is done by ar- 
bitrarily limiting the rewards accorded to those who perform their 
lessons best. We limit the number of high marks that may be as- 
signed to a given group of students, we may provide honor societies 
that admit only a few students, or we establish the practice of assign- 
ing nonpromotions to weaker students. In these and in numerous 
other ways we endeavor to create an economy of scarcity in the prizes 
we hold out to students for good scholarship. 

The use of competition as a motivational force may serve to in- 
hibit achievement of the goals of life adjustment. This is true no 
matter how much stress is placed on “being a good loser,” “winning 
with dignity,” and “good sportsmanship.” The ultimate end of vig- 
orous competition between students is that someone must suffer the 
indignity of failure and discouragement. In addition, this type of 
motivation carries with it the ever-present by-product of the develop- 
ment of interpersonal antagonisms in proportion to the intensity of 
the competition. 

In terms of instructional methods, the cooperative pursuit of com- 
mon goals represents the type of motivation best adapted to the task 
of promoting life adjustment. Dependence upon this type of motiva- 
tion permits students to work together in harmony and good fellow- 
ship, all of them being accorded the opportunity of achieving results 
satisfactory to themselves and to others. When students are free to 
work cooperatively, rather than competitively, they respond readily 
to mutual help, shared decision making, and joint appraisal. Con- 
sequently, they are able to gain firsthand practice in developing the 
skills which are so necessary to a democratic society and so essential 
to successful homemaking, vocational adjustment, and leisure-time 
pursuits. 

Establishing and Maintaining Group Rapport.—Instructional 
methods for life adjustment should make provisions for helping mem- 
bers of a learning group establish and maintain group rapport. We 
are coming to realize that the quality of rapport existing within a 
group is related directly to the rapidity with which learning takes 
“place on the parts of all members of the group. In addition, it con- 
tributes directly to the adjustment of individual members of the 
group. In terms of social skills, the rapport which exists within a 
cohesive group—one that possesses unity, harmony, interdependence, 
cooperation, and shared responsibility for leadership—may be the 
strongest educational force. 
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Specific techniques that teaching can depend upon in developing 
and maintaining group rapport include: 


1. Grouping Students According to Interests, Purposes, and 
Friendships. It is difficult to develop and maintain group rapport in 
situations where students are not free to choose congenial working 
situations that permit them to form groupings in terms of interests, 
purposes, and friendships. The practice of grouping students ar- 
bitrarily in class groups in terms of measured intelligence, achieve- 
ment, or other factors represents a major impediment to the 
development of wholesome group rapport in many secondary schools. 


2. Helping Students Become Acquainted With Each Other. 
Without acquaintance, group rapport cannot exist. The teaching 
method employed should provide opportunities for students to come 
to know each other. Such activities as committee work, class parties, 
field trips, group discussions, cooperative research, are well adapted 
to this purpose. 


3. Choosing Common Goals. The provision of opportunities for 
students to agree upon common goals of learning furthers group rap- 
port. Conversely, learning activities developed around goals deter- 
mined by the teacher may tend to inhibit the achievement of this 
objective. 

4. Encouraging Students to Compare Interests. The discovery of 
the interests of others helps students to work together harmoniously. 
The teaching method employed may make provision for students to 
examine cooperatively each other’s interests and purposes. The end 
product will be an increased understanding of other members of the 
group and a greater interest in each other. 


5. Helping Students Find Ways of Assisting Each Other. A 


method of teaching that depends upon cooperation rather than com- 
petition as its principal source of motivation will encourage students 


to help each other learn. 

6. Providing for Shared Experiences. When people engage in the 
same experiences, when they plan an activity together, group rapport 
is furthered. 

7. Making Provisions for Students to Solve Common Problems. 


8. Developing Self and Group Discipline. 


9. Providing for Cooperative Appraisal. To the extent that mem- 
bers of a group are permitted to share in the process of appraisal, 
the development of a cohesive group will be encouraged. If the func- 
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tion of evaluation is one reserved for the teacher to perform there is 
likelihood that members of the group will not achieve a strong feeling 
of sharing in the group process. 

Group rapport is an important characteristic of practically all life 
activities. Whether the individual is adjusting to a family, to a civic 
group, to a work situation, or to recreational opportunities, he will 
find his ability to work with others in establishing group rapport a 
vital factor in the success of his adjustment. This fact offers specific 
direction to teachers who are seeking to develop a quality of teaching 
method that will contribute most effectively to the promotion of life 
adjustment. 


Improving the Quality of Group Thinking and Action.—The fre- 
quent low level of group thinking and action in the United States at 
the present time is sufficient cause for concern for those who seek 
to help young people prepare for life in a. democratic society. The 
behavior of adults in groups is too often characterized by: lack of 
direction, inability to reach decisions, personality clashes and emo- 
tional stresses that undermine group rapport and prevent cooperation, 
prejudice, attempts by subgroups to dominate the whole, interper- 
sonal and intergroup competition, and the inability to translate group 
decisions and agreements into appropriate action. 

In the past few years, research concerned with the process of group 
development has emphasized the fact that it is possible for learners 
to work most effectively together as groups, especially in groups 
smaller than a large class. The principal conclusions that have been 
formulated as a result of these studies are: 


1. It is possible for groups to grow in their ability to work together. 

2. Appropriate techniques can be developed for handling emotional prob- 
lems that arise within a group. 

3. There are ways of increasing the efficiency of a group by bringing out 
and using potential member contributions. 

4. Groups can improve in the ability to absorb the shock that results from 
the loss of a member, inclusion of new individuals, conflict over leadership, 
and incompetent or group-dominating leadership. 

5. Through self-study and evaluation, groups can increase their objectivity 
in dealing with group problems. 

6. Individuals respond favorably to the task of seeking continuous im- 
provement in group efficiency." 


5 Leland P. Bradford, Kenneth D. Benne, and Ronald Lippitt, “The Promise of 
ce Daes for Education,” National Education Association Journal, XXXVI, 
pp. 350-51. 
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Methods of teaching can provide opportunities for students to 
study their own efficiency in groups. Proyision can be made for 
student groups to evaluate the quality of their thinking and action 
and to devise ways of improving group participation of individual 

z members. In addition, students who have experienced within their 
own groups the process of self-study and analysis may profit from 
observing systematically the quality of operation exhibited by adult 
groups within the community. V 


6. PATTERNS OF INSTRUCTION APPROPRIATE TO EDUCATION FOR 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


While it is recognized that the quality of teaching is more impor- 
tant than the particular pattern of teaching followed, certain general 
methods of instruction are better adapted than others to the purpose 
of furthering preparation for life adjustment. All things being equal, 
these methods have a greater chance of providing students oppor- 
tunities to learn by doing, to solve their own problems, to actually 
experience democratic living, to develop those habits, attitudes, 
values, social skills, and understandings required for living in our 
society. 

Teacher-Student Sharing.—This method of teaching aims to de- 
velop cooperative participation among members of a group—students 
and their teacher included—in carrying on all learning activities. 
Teaching of this type is characterized by the shared responsibility of 
students and the teacher. They agree upon the purposes of a learning 
activity in terms of the common and individual needs of members of 
the group; they plan ways of achieving the purposes agreed upon; 
they carry out plans that have been made; and they appraise the re- 
sults of the group endeavor. 

Teacher-student sharing is particularly suited for preparing young 
people for life adjustment because it is life itself. It permits students $ i $ 
to learn, while in school, how to live cooperatively in a group and" y 
how to work within the group to further individual and group im- 
provement. Through contact with this method of teaching, students 
learn democratic behavior from their firsthand experiences in such 
a group. The motivation for learning is the recognition and accept- 
ance of the goals toward which individual and group efforts are 
directed. Recognized needs of students play an important part in 
the development of this type of teaching since these needs and con- 
cerns become the problems around which learning experiences are 


developed. 
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The role of teaching in terms of the method of teacher-student 
sharing is one of shared participation and guidance. The teacher 
assumes the responsibility for providing democratic leadership and 
for helping the group discover within itself, and then use, its own 
leadership potentialities. Possessing a broader background of ex- 
perience and knowledge, the teacher as a member of the group serves 
as a resource whenever desirable. This function is most frequently 
accomplished by helping other members of the group examine evi- 
dence related to the problem under consideration that may otherwise 
have been overlooked. Rather than plan and make decisions for the 
group, the teacher helps the group itself carry on these functions. 
But, as a member of the group, the teacher has the responsibility of 
bringing evidence to bear upon group decisions. 

Research studies ° that have attempted to determine the contribu- 
tions of teacher-student sharing as a method of teaching have pro- 
duced evidence which shows that students who have experienced this 
method of teaching, as compared with others who have experienced 
only such teacher-centric methods as the lecture and recitation: 


Show more initiative, originality, and independence 

Find motivation for their own efforts within the objectives they 
and their fellow students have identified 

. Make better adjustments to the educational environment 

. Develop skill in cooperative human relationships 

. Become more objective in their thinking 

Assume more responsibility for self-direction, self-discipline and 
for work assignments 

. Actually learn and retain more subject matter than students who 
are subjected to the almost complete direction of the teacher. 


NO AuRwW NE 


Group Discussion.—As a method, group discussion possesses po- 
tentialities of contributing to the goal of life adjustment. As a tech- 
nique of teaching, this process is distinguished from a “bull session,” 
or the general expression of personal opinions and description of 
experiences by members of a group, by qualities such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Group discussion seeks to promote cooperative thinking by mem- 
bers of a group, directed toward the solution of recognized com- 
mon problems. 

6 Harold P. Fawcett, The Nature of Proof (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University). See also H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil 
Planning (New York: Harper & Bros.) ; and Herbert A. Thelen, “A Method- 
ological Study of the Learning of Chemical Concepts and of Certain Abilities, to 


Think Critically in Freshman Chemistry,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XIII, pp. 53-75. : 
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2. Contributions of members of the group are utilized in relation to 
their impingement upon the problem under consideration. 

3. Members of the group accept the obligation of abiding, in general, 
by decisions reached by the group. 

4, Participation in this type of group deliberation implies the re- 
sponsibility of endeavoring to translate into action agreements 
reached by the group. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF METHODS OF TEACHING ADAPTED TO EDUCATION 
FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Method Characterized by: Goal 


Teacher-Student Problem Solving 
Sharing 


Use of Intelligence 


be Teaching as Guidance 
Group Discussion 


Experiences in Self-direction and 
Self-discipline 


Life Adjustment 
me > for All 


Cooperative F 
Cooperative Group Work 


Experimentation 


Respect for Individual Differences 


Study of Group 
Development Meeting Recognized Needs 


The Broad Unit Approach 


Community 
Research J 


Cooperative Appraisal 
Use of Community Resources 


Translating Verbalizations into 


Action 
pater AE Pe de et 


5. Members of the group, while engaging in group discussion, set 
aside the pursuit of personal objectives found to be unacceptable 
to other members of the group. 
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The major role of the teacher in group discussion is that of a 
resource person. Responsible leadership of the discussion is most 
typically provided by members of the group itself. As in the case of 
teacher-student sharing, the teacher as a member of the group is faced 
with the same responsibility of all group members—that of bringing 
appropriate evidence to bear upon thinking and action. 


Cooperative Experimentation.—The laboratory method of teach- 
ing has been employed in the secondary school for a number of years. 
Teachers of science, fine arts, homemaking, and industrial arts have 
depended heavily upon this method. Although its purpose was to 
provide emphasis upon student experimentation, the method as em- 
ployed has had at least two principal weaknesses: (a) the experi- 
mentation has been carried on almost exclusively at the direction of 
the teacher, with the student carrying out instructions designed to 
cause him to achieve the objective previously determined for the ex- 
periment; (b) work has been highly individualistic in character. 


CooPERATIVE EXPERIMENTATION 


LABORATORY METHOD 


Each student works on individual 
projects. Units or types of projects 
have been determined in advance by 
the teacher. Each year, fine arts stu- 
dents who elect the course in painting 
move through experiences in units 
very similar to those assigned to pre- 
vious classes. For example, portrait 
painting is scheduled in the fall of 
each year ; during the spring all mem- 
bers of the class engage in a unit 
concerned with painting birds and 
other wildlife. 


METHOD 


Students who elect to study painting 
are permitted to plan the types of 
group projects that will contribute to 
the satisfaction of the needs and inter- 
ests of the group. One group of twelve 
students decided in the fall of the year 
to paint a mural on the wall of one 
of the English classrooms that would 
depict the highlights of American 
history, as portrayed by American 
literature. This group, with the guid- 
ance of both their art and English 
teachers, studied the literature, se- 
lected the incidents to be portrayed, 
designed the mural together, and then 
cooperatively carried out the project 
of painting. 


The method of teaching called cooperative experimentation seeks 


to combine the desirable features of the laboratory method with those 
offered by group experiences. In aiming to encourage “team re- 
search,” this method emphasizes group thinking, cooperative plan- 
ning, and shared appraisal. It encourages initiative, originality, and 
creativeness since its objective, instead of being one that requires all 
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students to reach similar or identical results, is to encourage groups 
of students to conceive and carry out experimentation related to their 
recognized objectives. A comparison of the type of activities en- 
gaged in by fine arts students in a senior high illustrates the contrasts 
between the laboratory method and the method of cooperative ex- 
perimentation. (See page 408. ) 

The major assumption back of the method of cooperative experi- 
mentation is that in our highly interdependent society today few 
persons engage in research or other experimentation in an individu- 
alistic manner. In industry, government, the professions, and 
community work, each individual must be capable of working co- 
operatively with his fellows in carrying out the jobs to be done. The 
method of teaching which permits students to gain such experiences 
in schools contributes most to their preparation for adjustment to 
life. 


Study of Group Development.—The urgency for all American 
citizens to learn to work and live more effectively and efficiently in 
groups—whether at work or play, in the home, or in government— 
suggests the need for devising instructional procedures that utilize 
the techniques of group development which have been recently identi- 
fied through systematic experimentation. Such a method of teach- 
ing would provide opportunities for students to learn to analyze the 
structure of a group and to identify the forces that contribute to group 
behavior. It would guide students in the direction of becoming 
sensitive to the types of member participation and leadership that 
further or inhibit the group’s progress. 

In this method of teaching, emphasis is placed upon helping in- 
dividual members of a group improve the quality of their own group 
participation as well as upon techniques of changing a weak, ineffec- 
tive group into a dynamic, purposeful, cooperating body. Students 
who are studying the dynamics of their own group development are 
continually encouraged to ask such questions as: Does our group 
have agreed-upon objectives? Are we sticking to the task that we 
have set for ourselves in terms of our purposes? What factors keep 
us from moving faster than we are? Is the morale of our group 
healthy? Are we using all the resources possessed by various mem- 
bers of the group? Is our leadership furthering the group process or 
does it tend to discourage participation? Are there other potentiali- 
ties for leadership within the group that we have not thus far ex- 
ploited? How can we better translate group agreements into action 
appropriate to our common goals? 
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Emphasis placed on this type of teaching procedure upon appraisal 
of the group process can be given expansion through the use of such 
techniques for evaluating the group process as: 


1. The use of a group observer who records evidence concerning the 
nature of the group process. This person is typically a member 
of the group who accepts for a time the responsibility of observ- 
ing how the group operates. Periodic reports from the observer 
serve as a basis of taking stock of how well the group is progress- 
ing. 

2. Recorded transcriptions of group discussions for the purpose of 
reflecting the actual participation and roles of various members 
of the group. 

3. Re-enactment of problems confronted by the group, in order to 
examine better ways of meeting similar situations in the future. 

4. The exchange of responsibilities within the group—leadership, 
observation, and the like—in order to develop appreciation for 
the roles of other group members. 


Another phase of the study of the group process involves the ap- 
plication of the techniques of group study and development to com- 
munity groups. One outstanding example‘ of this step is provided 
by students of Earlham College in Indiana, who are pioneering in 
the procedure for relating the theory and principles of group develop- 
ment to community study and improvement. These students work 
with nearby community groups to help them learn to study and im- 
prove themselves. Working with parent-teacher groups, recreation 
committees, church and welfare organizations, community councils, 
and service clubs, students seek to translate into action within com- 
munities the techniques for improving group living. This type of 
activity represents a functional method of teaching wherein the im- 
provement of life adjustment, especially adjustment to group activi- 
ties, and to group situations is the objective of instruction. 


_ Community Research.—In order for young people to be able to 

adjust effectively to the life in their communities and to be able to 
contribute to the improvement of the quality of living they find, they 
need t6 be well informed about their immediate environments. It has 
often been said that the graduate of our secondary schools is much 
better prepared for service as a member of the Roman Senate than 
he is for membership on his own city council. This is true because 
our methods of teaching have failed to emphasize the importance of 


7 William W. Biddle, Community Studies and Dynamics, First Annual Report 
(Richmond, Ind.: Earlham College). 
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learning to understand one’s own community. Likewise, the text- 
books available—which often determine the type of teaching pro- 
vided—have treated community life in such general terms, and 
in such an abstract, bookish manner, that students have had 
aroused in them little interest in the problems of the life of their 
community. 
; The development of community research as a teaching procedure 
is a means of helping students prepare for life adjustment by actually 
studying the life about them. Inasmuch as community life is dynamic 
and ever-changing, each succeeding group of students finds new prob- 
lems to study, new developments to analyze, and new trends to con- 
template. 

Community research is typically carried on through such pro- 
cedures as: 


1. Field trips 

Interviews with community leaders and others 

. Public opinion polls related to current issues 

. The historical study of community developments 

Community problem inventories 

Participation in the work of community organizations for the pur- 

pose of studying their purposes and contributions to community 

life 

7. Working on community projects, e.g., the development of a 
recreation center or a playground, clean-up projects, or welfare 
activities, in order to examine ways in which a community en- 
deavors to improve itself 

8, Making surveys designed to reveal the status of community life 
or development in a particular area 

9, Analyzing the objectives toward which the community seems to 
be moving and the values that are held dear by citizens. 


DAN 


The use of the procedure of community research in teaching may 
be applied to any subject field that has usefulness in the curriculum 
of a school dedicated to the improvement of life adjustment. Typi- 
cally, the employment of this method in teaching results in: (a) 
the involvement of parents and other adults in the community in the 
learning experiences being developed by students in school; and 
(b) bringing students into active participation in the on-going life 
of their communities. Both of these outcomes are recognized as 
essential if instructional methods are to contribute significantly to the 
efficient transfer of the results of school learning to habits of whole- 


some living. 
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7. RESOURCES FOR TEACHING 


The resources for teaching which are appropriate to the methods 
that are best adapted to the goal of life adjustment include those that 
are to be found in the community—both material and human. They 
include a variety of materials that are adapted to differing needs, 
abilities, and interests, and those resources that help reduce learning 
experiences from the verbal level to the realm of firsthand experience. 


The Community Laboratory.—The methods of teaching described 
herein demand that the community become the principal laboratory 
for school learning experiences. Students in school must learn to 
use the community, study its problems, participate in its activities, 
and examine its strengths and weaknesses, if they are to learn to 
adjust easily to life within it. The use of the community as a labora- 
tory of learning implies that students will have to spend considerable 
time in the laboratory in order to learn. This suggests that there 
will be a continual flow of information and other resources from the 
community to the school and that those respects of community life 
that cannot be conveniently brought into the school for study will be 
examined in their natural settings by students who have perfected the 
techniques of field observation. 


Human Resources.—Methods of teaching concerned with life ad- 
justment will make full use of the human resources available within 
the school and community. The most important of these, in terms of 
school learning, will be found within the instructional groups of stu- 
dents who are studying together-in the school. When the method of 
teaching emphasizes group activities, shared participation in the 
projecting, planning, executing, and appraising of learning experi- 
ences, the most important human resources available are those ex- 
isting within the group itself. To the extent that the method of 
teaching emphasizes self and group direction and discipline, initiative, 
creativeness, the change of attitudes, the development of ideals and of 
values, and the improvement of social skills and understandings, 
human resources become a necessary factor in the learning process. 


Materials Adapted to Varied Needs, Abilities, and Interests.— 
Emphasis upon individual development in instructional methods 
makes necessary the provision of a wide variety of instructional ma- 
terials to fit the needs, abilities, and interests of all members of the 
group. Preparation for life adjustment is a process that varies with 
each individual. Some may achieve this end more completely 
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through verbal and vicarious experiences ; others will need to be pro- 
vided with more practical firsthand learning activities. A few stu- 
dents will read extremely well and others will have difficulty with 
even the simplest of materials. Interests and needs—as they look 
important at a given time—will reflect individual differences as well. 
These considerations and others render it necessary for communities 
to make available for school instruction materials which are adapted 
to the level and interest of differing students. 


Audio-Visual Aids.—The recent developments in the field of 
audio-visual resources for teaching offer help to the teacher who is 
seeking to teach for life adjustment. Although it is true that they 
should never take the place of firsthand experiencing, they do present 
a means of easily obtaining impressions, information, understandings, 
and illustrations that may be difficult for many students, if presented 
only by verbal means. Particularly useful in the study of local com- 
munities are the techniques for taking pictures and developing the 
negatives into slides that may be projected in school classrooms. In 
addition, an increasing number of sound films, film strips, and record- 
ings are now being developed. These deal with such important as- 
pects of life adjustment as the meaning of democracy, prejudices, 
choosing a vocation, family life, community improvement, health and 
human growth, and recreation. 


The Resource Unit.—In methods of teaching that permit mem- 
bers of a group to develop creatively their own learning experiences, 
the resource unit becomes a valuable aid to the teacher and his stu- 
dents. Contrasted to the familiar types of learning units that give 
complete direction to a group as to what is to be learned and how 
learning is to take place, the resource unit serves the function of of- 
fering a variety of suggestions to which the group may turn for help, 
stimulation, and verification. Since it is impractical to follow a single 
textbook when instructional procedures are directed toward helping 
students solve their own problems and are adapted to the varying 
abilities and maturity levels of students, the resource unit offers sta- 
bility to the teacher and group who are initiating learning activities 
directed toward the objective of life adjustment. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND Discussion 


1. Examine your own experiences while in high school for the purpose 
of appraising : the objectives toward which the instruction was focused ; 
the extent to which the method of instruction employed utilized the 
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group in furthering learning or opposed the natural interactions be- 
tween students ; and the type of motivation that predominated. 

2. Work with a group in which you are a member to help it undertake 
the obligation of studying its own action. Begin by selecting a process 
observer who can report periodically on how well the group is achiev- 
ing its purposes. 

3. Analyze the nature of skills, attitudes, understandings, ideals, and 
ways of thinking and acting which are ideally required for living in 
your community. Consider ways in which similar types of experi- 
ences could be provided through a particular pattern of teaching. 

4. Find out if a follow-up study has been conducted by your secondary 
school which is concerned with ascertaining the extent to which young 
people who have graduated or withdrawn from the high school have 
made satisfactory adjustments to life in the community. 

5, Working with a group with which you can associate your efforts, try 
to develop an ideal group discussion that is built around: a common 
objective; efforts to utilize all resources within the group; and the 
acceptance by group members of the responsibility for translating 
group decisions into action. 

6. If available, arrange for a showing of the following films: 

“Learning to Understand Children.” Showing time, Part I, 22 min- 
utes; Part II, 22 minutes. Sound. 

A Case Study of an emotionally and socially maladjusted girl of 15 
is dramatized. Shown in detail are diagnostic techniques, such as 
observation of the child’s behavior in school, study of previous records, 
personal interviews, home visitation, and the formulation of a hypothe- 
sis for remedial measures. 

Distributed by McGraw-Hill Test Films, New York, N. Y. Also 
available in most film libraries of state departments of education and 
of colleges of education. 

“Democracy.” Showing time, 11 minutes. Sound. 
“Despotism.” Showing time, 11 minutes. Sound. 

These two reels of film present the definition of democracy devel- 
oped by a committee of experts for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
and illustrate ways in which the degree of democracy existing in a 
community or group may be measured. “Democracy” identifies the 
signs and conditions of a democratic society ; while “Despotism” illus- 
trates pictorially various ways in which these signs may be found in 
a typical community. 

Distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago, I. 
Also available in most film libraries of state departments of education 
and of colleges of education. 


Chapter 20 


THE COMMUNITY IN EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. COMMUNITY Resources AN IMPERATIVE IN LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


It is impossible to consider education for life adjustment apart 
from the community in which it takes place. While our public 
schools are set up as the formal organization to serve the learning 
activities of the community’s youth, we know that only a part of the 
learning of the pupil takes place in the school, or even under the direct 
guidance of the school. : 

Typically, the pupil spends only about one fourth of his day on 
the school premises, leaving at least one third of the day during which 
he is no longer in direct contact with the school. However, learning 
doesn’t stop when the pupil leaves the school grounds. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that a greater variety of learning takes place out 
of school than in it. This is not surprising, for though there has 
been constant improvement in our secondary schools, it is still true 
that in the large majority of high schools the learning activities are 
primarily concerned with books, are far removed from the real life 
and living problems of youth and the community, and are taught by 
teachers whose preparation has been so narrow that they are unable 
to bring to their subject matter areas the understanding of com- 
munity life and living which might offset to some extent the short- 
comings of a bookish curriculum. 

If, then, the secondary schools are to serve all youth, and if the 
educational program is to meet the requirements of the definition 
that “life adjustment education is designed to equip all American 
Youth to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens,” it is ap- 
parent that the community itself must be an integral part of the 
schools’ educational program. 

This is not to imply that “adjustment” connotes an acceptance of 
the present as the final condition of the community. That would sug- 
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gest a static and stagnant social order, entirely out of harmony with 
the facts of a rapidly changing world. Rather, adjustment is here 
taken to mean that the pupil will be prepared to fit into the going 
community pattern, and at the same time will be ready to do his part 
in adapting his community to the new demands of a dynamic and 
rapidly shifting social order. 


Fundamental Assumptions of the School-in-the-Community.— 
The community is the matrix within which the individual human 
being is crystallized into a person. While in earlier days the family 
and community might have been synonymous, and while even today 
the family is the fundamental unit in the life of the community, the 
changes brought into our world by the application of science and 
technology, new social institutions, etc., have made the community 
the “little world” of every person. It is in the community that the 
individual must develop his personality and find his status. It is the 
social cosmos in which he must live, move, and have his being. 

~ The community is the first of the ever-widening spheres into which 

the social interaction process emerges from the narrower confines of 
the home. As pointed out by the anthropologist and the sociologist, 
we become a part of our culture through the process of “interaction.” 
This starts with the immediate person-to-person interaction with par- 
ents and siblings in the home and spreads to the ever-widening circles 
of the neighborhood and the community, and then on to involve the 
state, the nation, and the world. Thus, the actual world of inter- 
action for our children and youth is the community in which they 
grow to adulthood. As stated by de Huszar: 


The human self is the result of action and communication in society. Man 
is not born human, he becomes a human through social intercourse. Without 
social intercourse and experience, men would be animals. . . . Individuals 
live in society, and society exists through them. Individuals are real, but they 
become real through associations with others. Man is not a detached unit, but 
a living being related to the whole of society. We are not atoms in a void, but 
parts of society in which we express ourselves and find release and satisfaction. 
In the process of living together individuals find their place in society.* 


The most effective program of education for life adjustment will in- 
clude early participation on the part of the pupil in actual community 
citizenship activities. While much has been and is being written 
about citizenship education, the principle of “learning by doing” is 
often overlooked. No one would question the value of exposing the 


1 George B. de Huszar, Practical Applications of Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Bros., p. 113. The italics are in the original. 
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pupil to the various book courses which deal with the historical back- 
ground of our country, its political institutions, and its current social 
problems and practices. However, such book learning probably 
doesn’t take on a real and positive significance in the mind of the 
majority of pupils. At least, one is entitled to view the results with 
strong misgivings, for the majority of our present citizens were for- 
merly pupils in our schools. One measure of the quality of their 
citizenship is to analyze the election results to see what proportion 
of our citizens take voting seriously as a fundamental responsibility 
of citizenship. Evidently, our so-called citizenship education was 
only partially successful ! 

Much of the school’s learning activities must be concerned with 
what is important in the community “here” and “now.” Again, no 
educator will argue that all learning activities must be based on the 
present and the immediate. Our pupils, as future adult citizens in 
our increasingly complicated world, need the broadest possible back- 
ground of understanding today’s problems, including the historical 
evolution of these problems. They also need to be introduced to the 
various nations and peoples who make up our world. But such ex- 
posure to the wider world must get its meaning as important back- 
ground for the problems of the local community, in order that the 
pupils may feel that they are and will be an important part of the 
society they are studying. 

Note, too, that the emphasis on the “here and now” necessitates 
going outside of books. No plan, so far tried out, makes it possible 
to keep our textbooks up to date, nor can any program of textbook 
production include effectively the “here” emphasis, since it must be 
designed to fit the average situation the country over. 

The school can and should be the primary resource center for the 
life and living problems of the community. The school is unique 
since it is the only organization which has direct contact with a ma- 
jority of the homes in the community. In addition, it has the poten- 
tiality of becoming a community resource which will touch all homes. 
As such, it can set up the most effective living and learning situation 
which can be imagined, involving in the learning activities the total 
age range of the community. In the school and through the school, 
the processes of social interaction would thus reach a new peak of 


effectiveness. 
Contributions Which Community Resources Can Make to Life 


Adjustment Education.—All pupils will gain from the more effective 
learning situation and the richer and broader learning content 1n- 
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herent in the community-centered school. As pointed out earlier, 
the traditional secondary school program adequately serves a rela- 
tively small minority of our pupils. Its traditional subject matter 
parallels and is in large part a diluted form of the same basic subject 
matter areas which those pupils will encounter when they go to col- 
lege. On the other hand, the pupils who leave school to enter tech- 
nical or semiskilled work will find only partial vocational and life 
preparation. For the great mass of pupils who will be immediate 
homemakers and many of whom will enter the world of work at the 
bottom of the occupational scale, the curriculum offers a meager fare. 

By extending the school curriculum to include community living, 
a richer and more varied learning situation will exist in which the 
highly diverse capacities of the pupils will be more likely to find sit- 
uations which will challenge the best efforts of all. Every teacher 
knows that some of our pupils apparently cannot deal effectively with 
the bookish curriculum which is the principal fare of the secondary 
school pupil, although those pupils may have real talent and capacity 
in Other types of activities. In the traditional school curriculum these 
scholastically inept pupils fail to succeed, rapidly lose interest, and all 
too often what abilities they have are wasted and unchallenged. The 
doctrine of individual differences has been an important concept in 
teacher education for a long time, but the conception has been much 
too narrow, with major emphasis on those individual differences in- 
dicated by school marks, learning aptitude as measured by so-called 
intelligence tests or by aptitude tests, and differences in growth or 
developmental characteristics. We know that the diversity of human 
beings is more pervasive than that. 

In most of our schools the cultural backgrounds of the pupils differ 
markedly. As a result, they bring to their learning activities in school 
an extreme range of cultural background, from one which has been 
almost totally lacking in mental challenge and is characterized by 
extremely narrow experience, to one which reflects a home blessed 
with a highly developed and challenging culture and rich experience. : 
This situation and its effect on the pupils in our schools have been 
trenchantly described by Davis.* 

The present “slow” pupil may be found to be far from slow in 
| some situations and activities, while the “fast” pupil may discover 
| that outside of the world of books lie other worlds which are also 
| challenging. No one, of course, would claim that individual differ- 


2 Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon Learning (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press), p. 100. 
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ences or cultural handicaps can be wiped out, but it may well be that 
our democracy could achieve a more effective orchestration of our 
great diversity of abilities, talents, and backgrounds if we were to 
enrich our school curriculum by including the total community. 

A close relationship between the school and the community appeals 
to the adolescent because it tends to inject a sense of adventure into 
learning, which is often a dull and uninteresting schoolroom task. 
By bringing into the learning situation that which is real, here, and 
now—that with which the pupil already has some familiarity—and 
delving into it in a new way, the pupil’s learning activities take on a 
sense of importance and worth. The pupil is quite likely to have the 
attitude that “this actually concerns me,” which is not the usual sit- 
uation when he deals with the traditional school curriculum. Youth 
has an abundance of energy and vitality to give which only awaits 
channeling into activities which are meaningful to the individual and 
which carry prestige and worth. Such activities fit directly into the 
major needs of the adolescent who seeks to find his place in the group 
and needs the encouragement which comes from being an admittedly 
important unit in community life and living. 


2. SELECTING COMMUNITY PROBLEMS AND AREAS 


What kinds of community resources and activities should be in- 
cluded as a part of the secondary school curriculum? First, note that 
practically all aspects of community living are, or can be, of impor- 
tance to the learning activities of youth. Since it is impossible to 
include everything in the curriculum of the high school which could 
conceivably be of interest or importance to the pupil, now or in the 
future, it is apparent that a selection must be made. 

The first priority should go to those_aspects of community living 
which most nearly concern all citizens. In other words, the ise 
factor should be high. 

Second priority should be given the problems of community liv- 
ing which are most serious and which, failing of solution, will have 
serious consequences for our people. 

Thirdly, we must also give consideration to the nature of the com- 
munity itself, and to the makeup of the teacher-pupil group. There 
are community problems which are beyond the capabilities of the 
teachers and the pupils, or the significance of which cannot as yet be 
appreciated by youth. 

In the following sections a sampling of pertinent community prob- 
lems is presented to indicate, along broad lines, the opportunities of- 
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fered by including the community and its problems in the school 
curriculum. 


The Economic Life of the Community.—Aside from the obvious 
place of work experience in life adjustment education, every pupil 
should acquire an understanding of some of the basic aspects of 
economic life in the-community. Such an understanding entails, 
among other items, the identification of all the raw materials which 
are basic to the economic activity of the community; the processing 
of the raw materials; the form in which these materials leave the 
community; the community’s division of labor in handling these ma- 
terials ; the systems of communication and transportation which con- 
nect the community with the market or service areas; in other words, 
the understanding concerns the entire economic “out-flow” of the 
community. 

Since all economic life is a two-way relationship, the pupil should 
also study the economic “in-flow” of the community; the kind of 
goods and services which the community consumes; the form in 
which they enter the community; and their final destination or “use- 
location.” To complete the picture, pupils should learn to draw up 
periodically a rough community balance sheet to determine if there 
is a natural balance and, by comparing the accumulated balance 
sheets, if the community is gradually impoverishing itself by an out- 
flow which is greater in quantity or real value than is the in-flow. It 
is apparent that, especially in many of our towns and smaller cities, 
such a community “‘flow-chart” should be broadened out to include 
the rural region which feeds the community and is the source of much 
of the economic lifeblood in the local channels of commerce. 

We assume that high school pupils would be unable to make an 
intensive and complete flow-chart for any except the simplest com- 
munities, for in today’s complex economic world even the experts 
find it difficult to secure the complete picture. However, such an- 
alyses can be carried on at whatever level of complexity lies within 
the range of interest and ability of the pupils concerned. Pupils in 
the upper levels of the secondary school are capable of arriving at 
understandings of the community’s economic life which are far above 
those at present possessed by the adults of the community, most of 
whom have never had the opportunity or the encouragement to at- 
tempt such an analysis. 

It is apparent that a real study of the economic life of any com- 
munity involves all subject-matter areas and all possible school skills. 
In addition, it would involve a great deal of group planning and dis- 
cussion to give pupils actual firsthand experience in critical thinking 
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on problems that are close and real to their own lives. In the context 
of the economic life of the larger community lies the economic life 
of each and every one of us. 


The Economic Resources of the Community.—The economic life 
of any individual and any community rests on the basic natural and 
human resources.* Leaving the latter aside for the time being, let 
us look at the natural resource picture. The total economic life of 
man rests on the fundamental resources of our environment. What 
are they? Simply stated, they are the soil and minerals, water, sun- 
light, and a favorable climate—the basic elements on which all plant 
and animal life are dependent. Man is only one unit in this great 
balance of nature. Since practically all his operations disturb the 
natural balance, it is obvious that one of his greatest responsibilities is 
to understand the limits within which he must operate if the resources 
at his command are to operate within the principle of “sustained 
yield.” 

We know that he has not operated intelligently in the past. The 
productivity of large areas of the earth has been practically destroyed 
by soil erosion, and by man’s reckless and improvident use of other 
available natural resources. Much of this misuse has been the result 
of ignorance and lack of understanding and some of it the result of 
wilful selfishness. Whatever the cause, misuse has created a problem 
of growing concern for mankind today. The consequences of our 
prodigal wastefulness and our ignoring of the principle of sustained 
yield are rather gloomy, unless we as a people learn to understand 
the limitations of the natural resources within which we must operate. 
No domestic problem today is more important or more grave, and 
few problems are as important for our youth to study. 


The Example of Water Supply.—While the details of the problem 
of resource misuse may vary somewhat from one section of the coun- 
try to another, the basic urgency is the same: How can we use our 
natural resources for the welfare of all and at the same time maintain 
an adequate resource supply? Where does the school fit into the pic- 
ture? First we need to teach a basic understanding of the balanced 
interrelationship of our resources, illustrated especially well by the 
water cycle. Every pupil should have the opportunity to learn about 


3 For a simple but complete and useful exposition of economic resources see Ellis 
Hartford, Our Common Mooring (Athens: University of Georgia Press), p. 76. 

4 Paul B. Sears, Deserts on the March (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
rev. ed.). See also Fairfield Osborn, Our Plundered Planet (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) ; and William Vogt, Road to Survival (New York: William Sloane 


Associates ). 
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the place of water in community living. Where does it come from? 
How do we secure it? What are its uses? Is it being used ef- 
ficiently? Is there an adequate supply? Is the supply dwindling, 
and if so what must be done in the future? Are supplementary sup- 
plies available? Where? Do other communities also plan on using 
those supplies? If so, how are we going to agree on a plan for shar- 
ing such supplementary supplies? What kind of work is water doing 
for us? Can it be made to do more work? 

The problems of local, state, and national governmental action 
and assistance, and all the varied problems of individual and cor- 
«porate water rights which must be solved, should be understood. 
There is some reason to believe that pupils with that background 
would become tomorrow’s citizens who could sit down and do group 
planning looking toward so husbanding the water resources of the 
region as to benefit all areas, and thus to bring into some degree of 
balance that which has been seriously disturbed by man. 


Soil Conservation.—The subject of soil conservation is so broad 
that some aspect of it can be taught in any community in the U. S. 
The problem of conserving or reclaiming our cropland is no longer a 
hypothetical question. It is a matter of first priority and, as such, 
must find its way into our school curricula, for our pupils will have to 
deal with it throughout their lifetimes. Special emphasis should, of 
course, be given those areas of soil conservation which are of particu- 
lar concern to the locality in question. In the Western mountains 
the problem might concérn the highly controversial grazing problem; 
in the high plains country, wind erosion and water shortage; in the 
East, the reclamation of worn-out croplands; in the South, the ra- 
tionalization of agricultural practices and reclamation of eroded land, 
etc; 

In every case, the problem is important to both adults and children 
because soil is the ultimate base of our existence and our level of liv- 
ing. Future handling of our soil and our other natural resources will 
require the highest possible level of intelligence and understanding 
on the part of all our people. What better place to secure such un- 
derstanding than in school? There we have the time and facilities, 
and there we can study the problems without the special interests and 
pressure which we as adults face, and which make difficult a dispas- 
sionate study and decision. 


Government and Natural Resources.—Today’s pupils must be 
given an opportunity to study and analyze the large-scale programs,- 
projected or completed, which are designed to apply to these problems 
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the integrated resources of the federal government, working through 
and with state and local governments. This is a new venture in 
American life, and one which has aroused much controversy. It 
seems apparent that whatever may be one’s prejudices concerning 
the means, our natural resources problems are such that they overlap 
state boundaries. They therefore require large-scale planning and 
large-scale execution, with the closest possible interstate integration 
and correlation. 

The TVA is an example which should be studied by every citizen 
and by every pupil. Simply stated, the TVA is a large-scale attempt 
to rationalize the natural resources and related human problems in 
one large region. Similarly, proposals have been made for the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, the Central Valley in California, the basins of 
the Missouri and Arkansas Rivers, etc. Whichever of these proposals 
most closely concerns the community should be considered as a part 
of the school curriculum. 


The Human Being and the Community.—Any community, how- 
ever that term is defined, is an aggregate of people. Any community 
action, in fact the totality of community living, depends on how ef- 
fectively human beings can live and work together for the common 
good of all. Today we note a great increase in the consideration 
being given to “human relations.” 

Good human relations require knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
‘which cannot be learned exclusively from books. Rather, they must 
largely be learned through the actual experience of living with people. 
It is true that much of the basic skill of human relationships is learned 
in the home, but we find that children in school vary enormously in 
their sensitivity toward the needs, interests, rights, and privileges 
of other people. It is obvious that one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of the school is that of guiding children and pupils toward 
more effective human relations. Since most of our living experiences 
are not going to be found in the schoolroom, it seems reasonable that 
the community should become the laboratory in which our pupils 
should get firsthand experience in human relationships. 

Our communities are composed of all kinds of people. People 
differ widely in their culture patterns, their wealth, their occupations, 
and their religious beliefs and organizations. A healthy community 
life means that we must all be able to work together for the common. 
good. We must agree concerning the important issues of community 
living. No matter how we may differ in matters of dress, religion, 
wealth, race, or national origin, we must learn to accept such dif- 
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ferences in order to carry on as American citizens faced with the 
problems common to all human beings and dedicated to the main- 
tenance and steady improvement of our American democratic way of 
life. 

We see, daily, that this ideal of community “togetherness” is not 
automatically achieved. In fact, most of us would have to admit that 
we know little about the actual human makeup of our communities. 
Most of us have grown up to believe in, and hold important, fairly 
narrow concepts of what is acceptable—a situation which is probably 
best described by saying that most of us are taught to accept as stand- 
ard the “middle-class” mores and culture patterns. So indoctrinated, 
we tend to be quite intolerant of variations. 

The high degree of mobility of the American people, together with 
the widely different cultural and national origins of our citizens, 
means that in an increasingly large majority of our communities the 
cultural diversity is pronounced and probably has been increasing 
faster than the acculturation process could produce integration. Our 
children are exposed to this diversity as soon as they enter school, 
even though in some states the diversity in school is narrowed some- 
what by segregation. The school is therefore a strategic institution 
for building the requisite attitudes and understandings in our chil- 
dren, in order that they may learn not only to tolerate but also ap- 
preciate the citizens throughout the cultural range. In his intensive 
study of one community, Goldschmidt has stated the importance of 
the school for social integration as follows: 

The schools are the major public institution of the community. They serve 
not only to educate the young and to inculcate in them the mores of our society, 
but they form the major integrative force in the community. By mandate 
they are all-inclusive, bringing the young of every race, creed, and economic 
status together. It is the single institution which brings together people in 
Wasco irrespective of race or status. And if the schools fail completely to 
integrate the social classes into a true community, they serve this end far 
more than any other institution.® 


However, if the goal of community integration is to be achieved it 
must involve actual participation with varying subcultures in the 
community. Only by extending the school out into the community 
can this integrative function be effectively realized. 

Here again, the community in which the school is a pervasive part 
of community life and living has an enormous advantage. In such 
a school the pupils will make constant contacts with all different kinds 


5 Walter Goldschmidt, As You Sow (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.). 
pp. 94-95. The italics are mine. 
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of people in the community, and will do so in a natural and direct way 
while working on real and important problems. In such situations, 
people who represent widely different subcultures meet under the best 
of situations rather than as is too often now the case, under circum- 
stances which tend to lower our estimation of those people. We all 
have the great lesson to learn that all people are human beings with 
the same basic needs and weaknesses, and that all have significant 
contributions to make to group living. This lesson can be absorbed 
by our pupils as a concomitant of living and learning in the commu- 
nity, thus tending to prevent the formation of violent prejudices 
toward people who may differ from us. 

What are some specific areas of contact? One is the matter of 
homes. Where do people live? What are their homes like? What 
differences are there in the accepted pattern of family living? What 
constitutes adequate housing of human beings? What modern con- 
veniences and services have tended to degrade living for some people? 
Do all the housing areas provide complete public sanitation and other 
services? During the secondary school period there should be an 
increasing emphasis on a firsthand study of the human family and the 
problems of modern family living. Adolescence is a particularly 
strategic time since the individual pupil, in the midst of the process of 
becoming independent of his own family, is peculiarly sensitive to 
family problems and is also looking forward to a family unit of his 
own. 

This is a new field which needs much experimentation and much 
exploration. While much of this experimentation and exploration 
can be done in the school as it is now being organized, there is good 
reason to believe that the most effective program will be one which 
involves the cooperation of the school and the community. Certainly 
the pupils should be encouraged to study family life as it is lived in 
their own community, its successes as well as its failures. Youth 
should be encouraged to think through and suggest methods of im: 
proving the community’s family life. Actual analysis of family bud- 
gets, preparation of family finance plans, care of children, etc., should 
be included. If, during their schooling, our pupils can make direct 
contact with these problems, they will be better prepared to play ef- 
fective citizenship roles in dealing with the many community prob- 
lems which affect the quality of home life. 


Community Social Services—Today we have a variety of com- 
munity services directed toward improving and safeguarding the life 
and living of our people. Various public and private organizations 
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are thus engaged, often with overlapping functions and not infre- 
quently with a good deal of friction. Some examples are pertinent. 
Consider the various public health services available in most of our 
communities. Indications are that some such service will soon be ex- 
panded to include all communities. We can also expect an increase in 
the variety of health-services rendered. The average citizen has only 
a vague understanding of the kinds of health services and activities 
which are afforded by the community. He may not even know just 
what kinds of services he is entitled to, and probably does not under- 
stand the part he as a citizen can and must play in order that the 
services be effective in improving the level of public health in the 
community. Thus, in matters of sanitation, which affect public 
health directly, the cooperation of all citizens in the safe disposal of 
garbage and sewage is at least in part dependent on understanding 
the problem posed by the enormous amount of garbage and wastes 
produced by the modern community. Many communities have 
blighted areas in which sanitary services are lacking. Such a situa- 
tion could hardly exist if all citizens understood that such blighted 
areas jeopardize the health of the entire community. 

An adequate public health program requires large amounts of pub- 
lic funds and an effective community organization, neither of which 
can be achieved without the understanding support of each citizen. 
Most of us have but a hazy idea of our own community’s health or- 
ganization. But our future citizens, now in school, could receive a 
thorough understanding of all aspects of this problem as a part of 
their learning experience! 

Similarly, with respect to the control of disease, programs of im- 
munization, isolation of communicable diseases, cleanup of mosquito, 
rat, or other pest population, and the vigilant maintenance of safe 
water and safe food storage and handling—all become major prob- 
lems and tend to increase in difficulty as the community grows in 
size. In most communities it is a constant battle to maintain these 
services at an adequate level, mostly because the general citizen knows 
so little about the problem and does not have the background and 
sources of information enabling him to secure the understanding 
himself. 

During the past few years we have seen a growing trend toward 
having the state and federal governments undertake the protection 
of its citizens from various vicissitudes of life. Thus we have Social 
Security, Workmen’s Compensation, Aid to Dependent Children, etc. 
Additional social welfare legislation has been suggested. While many 

| of our citizens view this trend with alarm, these services seem to have 
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become a recognized part of our community living. There is reason 
to believe that further extensions will take place. All these activities 
are complex and are often not as effective as they might be, mostly 
because of public apathy and lack of understanding. Now, note that 
these services provide a splendid opportunity for our youth to extend 
their understanding of and participation in community life. Starting 
with the simple matter of identifying the various institutions and 
agencies, studying their functions and interrelations, and their pur- 
pose in modern living, the more mature pupils should eventually 
become involved directly as participants in the process. 

- Most communities have yearly drives to raise funds for carrying 
out various social services. What would be more logical than to use 
our pupils in this process, giving them firsthand experience with a 
socially useful responsibility, and at the same time rendering an im- 
portant community service? Exactly that is done in Emeryville, 
California, where selected community fund campaigns are carried 
out by the Senior Problems Class of the high school. Only a few 
communities have seen the educational possibilities of such fund- 
raising campaigns. 

Quite aside from the opportunities presented by fund-raising cam- 
paigns, our pupils should have direct contact with the community and 
its social problems as a part of their study in the social sciences. 
Most of our social agencies would welcome the assistance which 
adolescents could give. Again it is pointed out that the community 
would gain valuable and needed assistance, and the pupils would gain 
in understanding and in experience with real problems with which, 
as future adult citizens, they will be expected to deal intelligently. 


The Community’s Communication Channels.—The problem of 
keeping us informed concerning events in our community, state, 
nation, and world is the responsibility of a vast and complicated 
system of communication services. These mass media of communi- 
cation constitute a vital part of today’s living and all of us are de- 
pendent on the system’s efficiency. Since our society consists of large 
numbers of more or less well-organized “interest” groups, each of 
which attempts to gain the public ear, it is more than ever important 
that we as citizens understand the workings of our mass communi- 
cation systems. While it is true that we can do much of this in our 
school classrooms, including teaching the analysis of news and other 
communication, a more effective program would include actual con- 
tact with the means of community communication. Critical analyses 
of radio programs, the local and metropolitan press, the mass-circu- 
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lation magazines, the movies, and even the “comic books” provide 
the actual material which our pupils can use in learning how to win- 
now the mass of written and spoken material spewed out daily by 
our communication organizations. In turn, pupils should have an 
opportunity to try their own hand at the same process, either by 
direct participation in the regular communication activities of the 
community, or by means of media set up by the school. The usual 
school paper is good but does not provide the experience that is 
needed. 

New opportunities are now being offered by the special FM band 
set aside for educational broadcasting. Here some of our schools 
have a new medium which pupils can use in learning the workings 
of public communication. It is a new field in which we have little 
experience, but the possibilities are readily apparent. Similarly, 
television provides new and interesting possibilities in the larger 
communities. 


The Aesthetic Life of the Community.—Thanks to the increasing 
amount of leisure time provided by our growing social consciousness 
and our constantly improving methods of production, we have an 
increasingly important responsibility for providing our children with 
a rich and varied opportunity to find for themselves the means of 
constructive as well as enjoyable recreation activities. Some of these 
activities lie in the realm of aesthetic expression and appreciation. 

In the secondary school curriculum, the field of aesthetics has been 
largely neglected. It is true we do have music activities in most 
schools, though many of the pupils never have a real opportunity to 
explore this field in the search of a musical competence which could 
provide real carry-over value when school days are over. In the 
majority of secondary schools, the pupils have little or no opportunity 
to explore the graphic and spatial arts, and to find in them a possible 
avenue through which to express their emotional life. Consequently, 
many of our pupils never discover the contribution to a richer life 
which the arts can provide. 

Here we again have an example of a two-way contribution. If 
an intelligent and well-planned school program in the various arts is 
provided, and if the community itself becomes an integral part of that 
program, the community will gain and its citizens may be brought 
into the program to enrich their own lives. We already have evidence 
in the WPA Community Art Projects that such a two-way result can 
be obtained. There resides in every community vast unexplored re- 
sources in the people. With some assistance and encouragement, 
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, they could uncover those resources and put them to use in the song, 
the dance, by painting, by sculpture, or through a community theater 
to brighten and enrich their lives. 


Recreation and Leisure Time.—Our modern leisure-time activities 
are characterized by a monotonous sameness. Characteristically, we 
tend to standardize such activities and narrow them to the passive 
types of recreation, most of them highly commercialized. This means 
that we try to buy our entertainment with money. There is no deny- 
ing the rightful and important place of commercial recreation, but one 
may well question the large preponderance of leisure-time activities 
in which we engage as mere spectators and which are used as the 
easiest “escape” from the routine, monotony, and pressures of modern 
living. We know that, given some training and experience to develop 
the levels of competency and the tastes for other types of activities, 
much richer leisure-time activities are possible with the facilities we 
already have. We see a growing movement to provide publicly- 
owned parks and swimming pools; community playgrounds; com- 
munity-owned forests and mountain camps; etc. It is evident that 
we can, if we will, greatly enrich the recreational opportunities and 
tastes of our pupils and our citizens. 

The school in the smaller rural communities is possibly the main 
recreational center available. In some such schools today, one or two 
evenings per week are devoted to community recreation, at which 
time recreational activities are available to everyone, from children 
to grandparents. Such a program not only provides much needed 
recreation, but also serves to knit the community together in a way 
few other activities could. In the process, the schools provide their 
pupils with valuable experience in planning and directing community 
activities which are acknowledged as worth-while and which give the 
pupils status and importance in community life. 


The Technics of Our Towns and Cities.—In every community, 
except the very smallest, modern living depends on an intricate 
mechanical structure and organization. Our larger cities today are 
vast mechanical monstrosities which are complex beyond our com- 
prehension. Since most of our cities were once small communities, 
planned for a kind of living which differs markedly from that which 
we engage in today, the modern mechanical requirements have been 
superimposed on a structure which was never designed to accommo- 
date modern community living. 

Examples are numerous, but providing community transportation 
will illustrate the problem. We no longer work at our homes, but at 
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some central office or establishment, sometimes many miles from our 
homes. A combination of public and private vehicles carries the com- 
munities’ working population to and from work every day over the 
public thoroughfares. Other conveyances pick up many of our chil- 
dren and bring them to and from school. Streets which once served 
mostly moving traffic must now provide temporary resting places for 
our vehicles. Congestion has increased steadily, until the moving of 
human beings and the goods of commerce threatens to choke our 
transportation arteries. Concomitant problems arise, the principal 
one being a steadily diminishing efficiency and the growing threat to 
human lives. 

The transportation problem is one of the serious community prob- 
lems of our day. However, except for driver safety and driver train- 
ing courses, which now are appearing in respectable numbers, at least 
three decades late, our schools provide little opportunity for the pupils 
to make real contact with this problem as a part of their educational 
experience. While it would be presumptuous to expect school pupils 
to find solutions for the many such problems which our communities 
face, they should be encouraged to learn about them at first hand. 
Traffic surveys can be made by school pupils, community traffic flow 
charts can be mapped, and traffic planning, seeking to rationalize the 
community’s transportation problems, can be engaged in. Pupils can 
make traffic hazard studies and work out possible means of correcting 
the hazards discovered. Pupils can sit in on public hearings to watch 
at first hand how a community deals with these problems. It is even 
possible that through such means they might become conversant 
enough with the problem to suggest worth-while changes in the com- 
munity’s transportation scheme. In fact, the highly effective school 
patrol plans found operating throughout the country suggest that, 
with intelligent leadership, pupils can make a very real addition to 
the safeguarding of lives, and more efficient handling of traffic. 


The Social Dynamics of Community Life.—A practical program 
of education for life adjustment must give much greater emphasis 
to the dynamics of community living than has been true of our past 
and present programs of education. It is apparent to all of us that 
the simple social relationships of a frontier country no longer obtain. 
In consequence, there is a new urgency in learning to understand the 
stresses and strains and social dynamics of today’s community living. 

Our school children must be given every opportunity to grow up 
in an atmosphere which encourages the broadest learning and under- 
standing of the complexities of our dynamic civilization. In the past 
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we have too often hidden the serious problems of human relationships 
from the eyes and ears of the children and youth. Even in our high 
schools we have omitted teaching much that could have been of high- 
est importance by trying to insulate students from the community’s 
conflicts, suspicions, and intergroup tensions. We apparently have 
not realized that such insulation was impossible, since the children 
living in the community are already a part of those problems. Un- 
doubtedly, we thought to shield our youth from the unpleasant aspects 
of community living. What we actually succeeded in doing was to 
cheat them of the best opportunity they will ever have to study and 
experience these problems in an atmosphere where the pressures are 
not violent and not direct and where mistakes in evaluation can be 
made with relative safety. 

Our pupils need to learn to know and understand the areas of 
human tensions, they need to learn by actual directed experience what 
the basic needs of all human beings are, what are the foundations of 
healthy and dignified human family and community relations. They 
need the opportunity to develop attitudes of social understanding 
and positive cooperation, as well as to develop a willingness to 
assume some personal responsibility for promoting better human 
relations. 

There seems to be no really valid reason why school pupils should 
not, under competent leadership and wise guidance, learn to analyze 
the various component groups in the makeup of their own commu- 
nity; to see and understand the various levels of social and economic 
relationships. It is not too difficult a task for the older secondary 
pupils to locate the various groupings which in this country are analo- 
gous to the caste and class systems of the Old World. No one would 
expect that such school activity would bring a quick solution, but if 
the school used the community as the laboratory, it should be possible 
to so organize the activity that the interested adults in the community 
become an important part of the study. This, in turn, suggests that 
community action programs might be initiated and carried through 
to improve the human relations of that community. 

In any event, our growing children need an early start in thinking 
about these controversial community issues. They should be encour- 
aged to attend and to participate in community gatherings where such 
important problems are considered. In fact, as they gain in under- 
standing and competence, they should be inducted into community 
affairs as full-fledged participants whose contributions should stand 
or fall on their respective merits. Why not? In a matter of just a ~ 
year or two they will be adults in fact. 
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We do have, in our communities, a real tendency to force the 
schools to omit pupil consideration of controversial problems. Such 
omission is often forced by local pressure groups. Some blame must 
rest on timid administrators or teachers. However, it is extremely 
short-sighted to insulate our pupils from all areas of disagreement 
and contention. The genius of our democratic form of government 
lies, in part at least, in the professed belief that the people themselves 
will by democratic means solve the problems of society as such prob- 
lems appear or develop. Moreover, the democratic process cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of ignorance and disinterestedness, nor 
under conditions where the basic factors concerned are kept secret. 
If the democratic process is to maintain itself in a world which is so 
rapidly increasing in complexity, the highest possible level of under- 
standing and the widest possible dissemination of the facts must 
obtain. Every individual must be given the opportunity to make his 
own personal analysis and to fight in the open marketplace for his 
ideas and his solutions. 

The schools, of all places, should be open to all ideas, with only 
the precaution that the utmost care be applied in collecting all the 
pertinent facts, in checking their correctness and validity, and in the 
application of adequate safeguards to the analysis of data and the 
drawing of conclusions. If, at the same time, the pupils have an 
opportunity to work with and participate in community activities 
dealing with such problems, it is obvious that as adults they will not 
only be more competent, but will also have the experience and the 
interest requisite to making worth-while individual contributions 
toward building a better community. 

In this connection, we are aware that many persons believe the 
schools should not take cognizance of the existence of the American 
version of social class structuring, nor of the evidence of a caste 
structure as illustrated by certain racial minority groups in our so- 
ciety. One assumption is apparently that such class structuring does 
not hold true in our schools. However, there is evidence that the 
same lines of cleavage, or those which closely parallel the situation 
which obtains in our communities, are also patent in our schools. A 
recent study by Hollingshead ê shows a structuring of the school 
population similar to that found in the community. He found that 
in most of the school activities certain groupings were given prefer- 
ential treatment which even extended into the usual boy-girl relation- 
ships of school life. It is difficult to condone the existence of such an 


6 A, A. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.). 
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undemocratic structuring system in our schools, for it clearly contrib- 
utes to an unhealthy change in the American ladder of opportunity, 
converting it to the Old World type of horizontal class and caste 
society. It seems logical to suppose that our schools provide the best 
possible place in which our pupils can learn the advantages of our 
traditional “open” system, in which a person’s worth and contribution 
are the measure of his place in society. 


3. SOME GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


In another chapter the problem of building a program of education 
for life adjustment has been given extended discussion. The general 
approach need not be reconsidered here. However, if the educational 
resources of the community are to be brought into the school pro- 
gram, careful planning is essential. 

We can assume that staff planning is required. Extension into 
the community, if it is to be successful, must be planned by the staff 
as a whole. No ready-made plan will be successful, nor will a plan 
which has been prepared by experts, theoretically perfect though it 
might be. 

Furthermore, it is not sufficient that the teaching staff carry 
through their study and planning; it is essential that the pupils also 
share in the responsibility. If they are to be challenged they must 
have a part in the determination of goals and the means for achieving 
those goals. 

Finally, no such plan can be really successful unless the community 
itself and representative citizens are a part of the planning group, in 
so far as it is possible. At any event, moving from a school-centered 
to a community-centered educational program cannot be done suc- 
cessfully unless the community understands the plan and is willing to 
cooperate. It is obvious that if the school pupils are to share in actual 
community living as a part of their educational experience, the closest 
kind of sympathetic cooperation on the part of the adult citizens in 
the community will be required. Only as the parents and other adults 
are convinced that such educational experience is effective will they 
be willing to finance the cost, and make the necessary readjustments 
in community life and organization. 

The present nine-month school term raises some real difficulties, 
particularly in schools with the single period schedule. Any real con- 
tact with community living as a part of the schools’ learning situation 
demands flexibility in scheduling. It may be that the traditional nine- 
month school year will have to give way to the twelve-month school 
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year or some variant. Cities such as Glencoe, Ill., and Lexington, 
Ky., are already experimenting with the longer school year. In some 
school systems and communities it may well be that the gap between 
the traditional school curriculum and that demanded by effective 
education for life adjustment can best be bridged by a transitional 
program which separates the school year into two segments, one 
devoted to the more or less traditional program now in common use 
and the other extending into community activity and community 
participation. 

A major problem is that of securing staff members who have the 
requisite background of understanding of community life and living. 
The standard teacher-education program gives little or no background 
and preparation for extending teaching activities into the community. 
As a result, teachers are loath to leave the security of well-established 
teaching practices to explore a new and largely unknown field of 
activity. While further course work at our institutions of higher 
learning can be of real help, particularly in the fields of cultural an- 
thropology, social psychology, and educational sociology, as well as 
in the developing field of group dynamics, there can be no substitute 
for actual study of the community itself. By means of an in-service 
type of training, the staff and the pupils can carry the school activities 
out into the community on a learning-while-doing basis. There ap- 
pears to be no good reason, aside from the traditional idea that a 
teacher must be a master of the field or activity in which he directs 
learning, why teachers and pupils should not learn together. In 
this new venture we may well find that some of our pupils have 
much broader backgrounds of knowledge and experience than we 
teachers do. 

Finally, no blueprint for injecting the community into the school 
curriculum can be drawn. While there are general similarities in 
American communities, the range is so great that no general plan of 
action would be useful. The small, rural village with a school popu- 
lation largely drawn from the countryside presents a different aggre- 
gation of resources and problems of use from that of the neighborhood 
school in a “megalopolis” such as New York City, Los Angeles, or 
the Bay Area of California. The important fact is that every com- 
munity has in it untapped resources which can add to the richness 
and effectiveness of the learning experiences of youth. This means 
that such a program must be evolved by each community for that 
community, and though there will be large degrees of similarity, 
community plans will often differ widely in specific details. This 
dissimilarity can best be illustrated by the collection of actual com- 
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munity-school activities gathered by Olsen.’ The variety is impres- 
sive and is indicative of the huge untapped educational resources our 
communities can provide. Those resources are ready. Will we have 
the courage and the imagination to make use of them? 


10. 


PROBLEMS For STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


. How would you identify “community,” as used in this chapter, in a 


city of 100,000 population? 

Make a list of the changes you believe would be necessary in the 

traditional organization and administration of high schools, in order 

to extend the curriculum into community life and living, 

What subject-matter fields would be called into use if secondary 

school pupils were to study the problem, “How has the air age 

affected our community ?” 

Suggest how a group of teachers could prepare themselves to carry 

out the kind of teaching called for by a “community-centered”’ school. 

List the major obstacles to be overcome in moving from the tradi- 

tional “school-centered” secondary school program toward a “com- 

munity-centered” one. 

. How would you go about gaining community acceptance for the idea 
that controversial questions should be studied by secondary school 
pupils ? 

. Make a list of the social agencies in your community, which might 
serve as community laboratories for high school students, 

. Write a short paragraph explaining what is meant by the term “social 
dynamics of community living.” 

. List all the arguments you can think of to support the thesis: “The 

most effective citizenship education is that which involves actual 

citizenship activities carried out under actual conditions.” nite 

What changes would be made to bring the extra-curricular activities 

of a secondary school in harmony with the point of view set forth in 

this chapter ? 


7 Edward G. Olsen, School and Community Programs (New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc.). 


Chapter 21 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Tue Neep ror SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE SMALL 
Hıcam ScHooL 


The growing emphasis upon education for all American youth 
certainly should be interpreted to include rural youth as well as urban 
_youth. Can rural youth profit by a program of Life Adjustment 
Education? The answer is “Yes.” Is the approach to and the de- 
velopment of the program the same as in the urban areas? Here the 
answer is “No.” Yet the projects, the programs, the discussions on 
almost all phases of educational planning and improvement have been 
geared to the larger school systems! It has been assumed that either 
there should be no concern for the “unimportant” small schools or 
that these latter schools would do well to imitate their “city cousins.” 
The purpose of this chapter is to show the fallacy of both assump- 
tions and to present some guides which should help to answer the 
following basic problems : (a) What ought the small high schools do 
to guarantee a functional secondary school program? (b) What 
can these schools do, in view of their many limitations ? 


Importance of the Small School.—When one looks over the na- 
tional educational scene, he is impressed by the fact that numerically 
the small high schools constitute the great majority. If an enroll- 
ment of less than two hundred pupils is arbitrarily selected as a cri- 
terion for smallness, then approximately two thirds of the high 
schools in the United States must be considered as “small.” Fur- 
thermore, these small high schools are generally located in rural areas. 
The United States Census Bureau classifies communities as rural if 
they have a population of 2,500 or less. 

While the number of small high schools is significant, it is also 
important to note how many youth are located in these small com- 
munities which the small high schools serve. Out of the approxi- 
mately twenty million youth living in the United States today, nearly 
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one half live in either rural nonfarm communities or rural farm com- 
munities. The fact that many of these youth will migrate to cities 
serves to complicate the problem of the small school in trying to 
prepare all for effective adult living. 

Whether or not one is impressed by statistics, the fact remains 
that there is a sizable portion of our youth whose high school edu- 
cation must come from schools having an enrollment of less than 
two hundred pupils. This is particularly disturbing in view of the 
belief that a secondary school should have at least five hundred pupils 
in order to afford the individual the best all-round growth.* 


The Traditional Nature of Most of the Programs.—A survey of 
the programs offered in most small high schools today would reveal 
that they are too formal and narrow and do not suit the needs of the 
youth who attend. This fact stems from several causes, the most 
important of which are the traditionally conservative nature of the 
communities where the schools are located and the limitation of the 
small size of the schools themselves. Since these small schools do 
not have the staff, the facilities, and the courses to present several 
separate curricula, most of them offer but one distinct curriculum, 
which is basically a college preparatory course. This is unrealistic 
in view of the fact that rarely do more than one fifth of the graduates 
go to colleges and universities. Consequently, the small schools face 
the challenge of altering the basic purpose of their curricula to offer 
life adjustment for all youth and not just one fifth. 


Battling the College Preparatory Strait Jacket—Thus, the prin- 
cipal in the small school faces a real dilemma. Even though they may 
be in the numerical minority, there ave some pupils who will go to 
college and they usually come from influential families in the com- 
munity. How can a school with only four or five teachers offer the 
courses supposedly college preparatory and in addition find place for 
a sufficient number of courses to meet the diversified needs of the 
remaining four fifths of the pupils? 

In so far as an educational philosophy is developed in recognition 
of the future goals of its pupils, it must take into account the fact that 
some of the graduates of small high schools do go on to college. The 
crucial question is how this college preparation can best be made. 


1 For more details on this point of proper size for “educational efficiency,” see 
A. I. Oliver, “How Large Should the Small High School Be?” School and Society, 
(February 19, 1949), pp. 127-28. See also Walter H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth 
Tompkins, “How Large Are Our Public High Schools?” U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Circular No. 304. 
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Just before the turn of the century the Committee of Ten established 
a pattern by proposing certain courses for college entrance and then 
indicated that such courses were good for all pupils, regardless of 
their future plans. Today educational thinking tends toward the 
belief that.a good general education will train for college or for any 
other post-secondary plans—that the same attitudes, habit skills, and 
other behavior patterns which are essential for basic life adjustment 
will also insure college success. Indeed, the problem-centered ap- 
proach makes more meaningful and lasting the knowledges which 
are of concern to the pupil facing college entrance examinations. 


Limitations of the Small High School.—What limitations does 
the high school face when it has a small enrollment? Can the broad 
program inherent in Life Adjustment be offered when there are few 
teachers and few courses? It is comforting to believe that the limita- 
tions do not prohibit modern educational offerings, for there are 
scattered examples of small schools which have lifted themselves by 
their pedagogical bootstraps to create a high school program that is 
vital in the lives of the learners and the community. However, one 
must face the sobering fact that the range and enrichment of the cur- 
ricular pattern is bound to be restricted in a realistic situation. 

Size, number, and quantity have come to be symbols of American 
success and progress. Consequently, it is no wonder that many per- 
sons have assumed that small schools are ineffective just because they 
are small. An examination of the situation indicates that most of 
the handicaps mentioned are persistent, some are modifiable, while 
others may not be inherent at all. Many have their roots in financial 
matters and in proper leadership. Whatever program is proposed is 
restricted by the physical setting. The buildings and furnishings in 
many small high schools are not up to date and do not provide either 
an attractive or a healthful background for the learning activities. In 
listing the problems encountered in operating small schools, several 
thousand superintendents placed high among the curriculum dif- 
ficulties the problem of “providing instructional material.” 

A modern high school tries to get away from the dependence upon 
a one-text course. Life Adjustment calls for the moving away from 
a pure subject-matter approach toward the problem-solving approach. 
This requires wide use of varied reference materials and an adequate 
library service. Many rural schools report inadequate funds to supply 
reading materials. Furthermore, library facilities and services are 

„essential to functional teaching. Most of the schools are too small 
to employ a trained librarian to insure the fullest utilization of what- 
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ever material is available. (Schools with fewer than 200 pupils do 
not find it feasible to employ a full-time librarian.) Some alleviation 
may come through more effective use of Bookmobile services, but 
this advantage is limited by the fact that it is not very flexible. Each 
of the schools serviced cannot have all the resource materials on hand 
at precisely the time the individual teachers find need for them. 

Regardless of the situation in some localities, nearly all small high 
schools report another serious handicap—that of the matter of .per- 
sonnel. For example, the maintenance of health is a prime objective 
of any modern secondary school. Although some of this can be 
achieved through good equipment, special courses, or units of teach- 
ing, few of the small schools can afford to hire a full-time nurse or a 
school physician who can give the school frequent visits. The seri- 
ousnéss of this handicap is made more forceful when one examines 
the records of the Selective Service during World War II. For the 
United States as a whole, the rejection rates and the proportion of 
registrants with defects were higher in rural areas than in urban 
areas. 


The Way Out.—This discussion of obstacles to a dynamic edu- 
cation may present a depressing picture. Again, it is not exclusively 
a small school problem, because districts throughout the nation face 
like problems. The essential difference is that these problems tend 
to be more persistent in rural schools because of their basic smallness. 
Each school needs to analyze its own handicaps and then launch a 
vigorous program to overcome or to nullify the restricting elements. 
Following are some suggested steps which a school might utilize in 
whole or in part to insure a more effective educational program : 


1. The development of a guiding philosophy centered in total pupil 
growth. 
2. Adoption of devices for an enriched program (to be discussed in 

a subsequent section of this chapter). 

3. Aid in the campaign to secure better teaching. 

a) Ask teacher-training institutions to give special consideration 
to the problems of the small high schools. Prospective rural 
teachers need training in the educational philosophy, organiza- 
tion, methods, and curriculum needs of the rural situation. 

b) Improved supervision.’ 

c) In-service training programs aimed at better understanding 
of community and pupils. Since most teachers have full-time 


2 Albert I. Oliver, “The Small School Tackles the Problem of Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXV, pp. 221-30. 
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schedules, serious consideration should be given to the scheme 
of having several schools in the area conduct a summertime 
rural workshop.’ 

d) Join in a campaign to have teachers’ salaries equalized 
throughout the state, regardless of locality size. 

4. A wider and more equalized base of financial support should be 
made available for all schools. In many areas this will probably 
be in the nature of state and federal aid. The workers in the small 
school need to make their needs more vocal so that appropriations 
will truly be directed in the behalf of education for all youth. 

5. While size alone does not guarantee or exclude the quantity and 
quality of the offerings, every small high school should make a 
serious study of a more effective organizational approach to its 
educational needs. In some areas, consolidation will offer the in- 
creased advantages of larger enrollments, larger staffs, and more 
facilities. In other places, the reorganization into a six-year high 
school has merit. 

6. Consideration should be given to the points which follow in this 
chapter as possibilities for developing a more vital curriculum—to 
come to the realization that the basic considerations of Life Adjust- 
ment offer many opportunities for overcoming the persistent limi- 
tations found in most small high schools. 

7. A carefully planned program of public relations. Essentially this 
calls for a continuous plan for educating the adult population to the 
changing purposes and methods of secondary education. Better 
understanding can come through lay participation. 


2. PoTENTIALITIES OF THE SMALL HicH SCHOOL For LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT 


The chapter discussion so far has presented evidence of handicaps, 
but a careful study of these will show that most of them cannot be 
considered inherent if better financial support and a better program of 
teacher training and selection are effected. What shall be the nature 
of the redirected training? A study of the principles and purposes of 
Life Adjustment will serve in any school, but these factors are par- 
ticularly significant for the small school. 


The Redeeming Features.—There is value in the smallness of a 
school. The keystone to the democratic way of life is a concern for 
and recognition of the intrinsic worth of the individual. In the large 


3 See the report on “Off-Campus Workshops,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXIII, pp. 14-19. 
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school the identity of the pupil tends to be lost. Neither statistics 
nor opinions from competent authorities need to be given to make this 
clear to one who was educated in or who has taught both in a school 
of two hundred and in one of two thousand. In the latter case, the 
pupil, unless he is one of the few prominent in athletics or major 
activities, is scarcely more than a seat number in a certain class during 
a certain period. 

The teacher of the typical small high school has a great oppor- 
tunity to know his pupils as individuals. His problem is to become 
more aware of the possibilities and to realize that this more familiar 
atmosphere presents great opportunities for a more effective type of 
guidance—the daily contact type. Even when a teacher in the small 
high school does not happen to have a pupil in class, he frequently 
sees the pupil about the building, meets him in the community where 
everyone knows everyone else, and thus has the opportunity to be 
a teacher-of-individuals and not a teacher-in-a-roster. 


Social Values.—The rural community possesses certain social 
values which lead some persons to believe that the small schools can 
do well to reflect the sterling characteristics of living-in-community. 
For example, farm families (typical of most rural areas) are larger, 
and the family unit is more stable than that of urban centers, where 
the divorce rate is threé times as large. This rural stability is re- 
flected in another way—a_greater sense of belonging to the com- 
munity. A school close to its community can better utilize the per- 
sonal relationships which do exist. The tragedy is that many small 
schools fail to recognize this potentiality and operate a curriculum 
totally unrelated to the community and its needs. 


The Learning Environment.—What value accrues to the learner 
in this more informal, family atmosphere? The whole situation con- 
tains the germ of a learning laboratory where fundamental relation- 
ships may be realized. In fact, one of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Education for Life Adjustment is for small classes— 
one virtue of limited enrollments. In the small school the total learn- 
ing environment can be more readily utilized. It is easier to correlate 
subjects since there are fewer persons involved and since the teacher 
handling several subjects is less bound by the ties of a one-track sub ject 
approach. It is easier to correlate the classroom with the community. 
Because of its relative compactness, the « community-as-a-whole-can 
be seen by the pupils, and thus they can more easily identify them- 
selves with it. The challenge comes in the necessity of having the 
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teachers realize these possibilities, to teach for transfer, and not to 
assume that the learner will build those “bridges” from unrelated, 
academic subject matter. 

The entire program can be more flexible. Instead of needing to 
find the right pigeonhole to place a student in a certain section of a 
certain division of a certain year of a certain curriculum, efforts can 
be made to adapt the program to the youth. 


Devices for Improved Learning.—A small high school with only 
four or five teachers can offer only a limited pattern of experiences to 
its pupils unless planning and ingenuity are employed to utilize vari- 
ous instructional and administrative devices which will increase the 
scope of the curriculum. Local facilities, needs, and staffs will de- 
termine what particular combination of devices is suitable, but the 
important feature is to select and to plan so that as much advantage 
as is possible will accrue to the individual child. 

Methods for enriching the curriculum have been discussed else- 
where in this book. Mention is made here of those which have pecul- 
iar value for the small high school. Of these, the alternation of 
courses is one of the easiest methods. In addition to the common 
practice of alternating formal courses such as physics and chemistry, 
we should point out that as the Life Adjustment program expands 
in scope it also can be organized on the alternation basis. A sys- 
tematic scheme of interchanging certain areas of life training could be 
set up. Since usually a number of pupils transfer each year, it is ad- 
visable to set up a regional or even a state plan of alternation. Thus 
a pupil will not be handicapped in moving from one school to another 
by finding that he already has had the alternate offered in the new 
school for this year. This one device points up the desirability of 
having the small schools in a region work together cooperatively in 
far-sighted plans to improve the net learning environment. 


Supervised Correspondence Study.—Life Adjustment consists of 
two basic divisions; common learnings and special learnings. It is 
in this latter division that the main area of restriction occurs when 
only a limited number of courses are available. Although curriculum 
experts highly recommend supervised-correspondence courses to meet 
individual needs, at present only about one fourth of the small schools 
use the procedure. The main purpose, of course, is to provide sub- 
jects which would not otherwise be available. Correspondence 
courses also afford a solution to some rostering difficulties. Since 
relatively few courses can be taught in one year by a small staff, some 
students find that two courses meeting their particular needs are 
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given at the same time. Through correspondence, the student may 
take the desired course in one of his study periods. 

In addition to affording enrichment and flexibility, supervised cor- 
respondence study enables the school to meet individual differences 
in still another way. Each pupil has a certain number of lessons for 
each course, but a brighter pupil may progress faster than the usual 
rate and go on to other studies. Supervised correspondence study 
is also a method of providing courses for the physically handicapped, 
since small school districts usually cannot afford to set up special 
schools. 

Some of the schools which have tried correspondence study report 
poor results, This serves to indicate that the method is not a pana- 
cea, and that it does not work automatically. Indeed, there must be 
careful planning to see that the special course has a definite time and 
place in the individual's daily schedule and that it is properly super- 
vised. The University of Nebraska and the University of Wisconsin 
have had considerable experience with correspondence courses and 
offer worth-while programs. The Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has issued a very helpful guide.* Valuable ma- 
terial may also be obtained from the Montana State Department of 
Education and from the A, & M. College at Fargo, N.D. Such ma- 
terial seems to find its greatest usefulness in the following situations : 


a) It affords schools in relatively isolated areas fruitful contacts 
which could not otherwise be made with resource material, 
b) It enriches the relatively narrow curriculum found in most high 


schools, 

c) It helps to take care of failures, especially in those schools which 
offer courses only in alternate years, 

d) It helps to retain pupils with unusual interests, for special edu- 


cation. 

c) It helps the makeup work of pupils who have had to drop out 
temporarily because of illness or family emergencies. 

f) It offers courses which are basic to college requirements but 
which are out of the usual line of course study in a small high 


school. 


Cooperation Among Schools.—Many small schools are physically 
isolated from other schools, but this should not deter them from 
profiting by joint efforts. Mention has already been made of the 
cooperative planning of alternating courses, Another procedure is to 


Meg he Correspondence Study, Bulletin 116, Extension Division (Lincoln, 
Neb. niversity of Nebraska). 
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exchange assemblies, programs, services, and equipment. In ad- 
dition to giving valuable experience in participation before other 
groups, this procedure affords an opportunity to profit from visitation 
and from seeing the work of others. This, of course, tends to break 
down the isolation found in small school areas and to provide learn- 
ings in social adjustment. 

Through cooperative exchange, schools can afford the expert serv- 
ices of a specialist, such as a music teacher, to enrich the curriculum. 
The usual practice is to have two or more districts jointly employ a 
well-qualified teacher or supervisor who will spend some time each 
day or each week in each of the participating schools. While this 
does mean divided time and service for the teacher, it still is better 
than a complete lack of that valuable service. 


Work Experience.—Whatever may be the future social status of 
the pupils who attend a small high school, nearly all of them will need 
adjustment to the world of work. The argument still goes on as to 
the responsibility of the secondary school in vocational preparation. 
For the small school, at least, the desired course is general vocational 
education rather than specific vocational training. Many communi- 
ties have limited facilities for this type of training, but nearly all have 
grocery stores, drug stores, filling stations, eating places, farm agen- 
cies (such as creameries and elevators), some small businesses and 
industries, and the farms themselves. All these present opportunities 
as training grounds for vocational guidance under the supervision of 
the schools. 


Other Possibilities The methods listed so far are those which 
have been most commonly used or suggested. There are many other 
possibilities which should be explored by the local school staff under 
the dynamic leadership of the principal. In very small schools it is 
a practice to combine two classes vertically, e.g., the tenth and the 
eleventh grades. This presents the difficulty of having two age 
groups of pupils differing in background and maturity, but if a prob- 
lem-centered approach is used, this difficulty is less objectionable. 
The usual unfavorable reaction comes from trying to combine two 
courses where one is a prerequisite for another—such as English 9 
and 10. But when the class is handled on an individualized basis 
rather than the whole-class-recite method, the results are better. 
Some of the newer school buildings are planning special facilities for 
the old elementary school procedure of conducting two classes during 
the same period. For example, the room used by the commercial 
teacher has a glassed-in section set off at the back of the room. Be- 
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hind this partition a class in typing can work and practice while the 
teacher at the front of the room is supervising a group working on 
bookkeeping or some other course. 


3. Basic CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 


Elements of a Guiding Philosophy.—As the small schools begin 
to develop a curriculum based on youth needs instead of just tradi- 
tion, they may find it helpful to consider some basic guides. Regard- 
less of size, a secondary school should have a carefully formulated 
philosophy of education. The desirability of a written guide is made 
more acute in the small school situation, in view of the prevailing 
large turnover in the teaching staff. The maintenance of the learner’s 
security makes it necessary to present a continuing policy. While 
some would argue that the broad, basic objectives do not change 
much with time, it is obvious that at least the interpretations and the 
emphasis will vary. That is, citizenship in an industrial, atomic, in- 
ternational age is quite different from that in an agricultural, fron- 
tier nation. 


Some Guides.—Are there some guides which will serve to aid the 
harassed principal and staff in trying to keep the school’s curriculum 
up to date? In a general way, the rural high school should strive to 
attain all the objectives of secondary education, but local limitations 
change the degree or the way in which these specific objectives will 
be realized. 

Social efficiency is an important outcome, one which is increas- 
ingly important in small communities wherein the extent and nature 
of the social contacts are restricted. At this point a question arises: 
Shall the school become completely committed to the socialization 
process? With the greater attention paid to individual differences 
and hence to individual needs, some schools have become so strongly 
youth-centered that they cater even to the whims of the pupil and 
lose the social perspective. This is rare in small schools, but it em- 
phasizes the danger of extremes as clearly as does a conservative- 
minded acceptance of group patterns, leading to an education which 
develops individuals who submit blindly to the group processes. A 
sensible view acknowledges that the individual and the group are 
highly dependent upon each other and suggests that, regardless of 
local conservatism or local pride in the independence of the individual, 
the small school prepares its students for life by putting the emphasis 
upon individual differences within a broad, comprehensive pattern of 
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social integration. A purpose of this chapter is to suggest some ways 
of making realistic this high-sounding phrase. 


Common Learnings.—In view of the fact that each youth—re- 
gardless of future occupations, education, and individual talents— 
will become a member of some community, will be a part of a family 
unit, will be a consumer of goods and services, will be involved pos- 
itively or negatively in affairs of government, will have to live with 
himself as well as with others, there are some common needs for 
which any high school curriculum should prepare him. For the small 
school (indeed, if not for all!) the answer is to establish a common 
core of general education required for all pupils. Since the small 
school tends to be narrow in its offerings, this basic training pro- 
gram will be essentially the curriculum for the school. 


Consideration of Local Needs.—It is always a problem to decide 
to what extent the curriculum should be adapted to the special needs 
of the pupils of a particular community. The problem, however, is 
not so much one of specific subjects adapted to the particular voca- 
tional needs of the community as it is one of teaching these subjects 
in terms of life experiences which the pupils have as the result of 
living in the local environment. This is true of any good teaching, 
but the small school problem is complicated by the marked tendency 
for young adults to leave small communities to try their luck in larger 
villages and cities. Since the future home of each pupil cannot be 
_ definitely foretold, the best answer seems to be to make the objective 
that of living in any community. 

Should the small high school train pupils to enter the chief occu- 
pational offerings of the local community? This is an important 
question for the educational philosopher, since its answer will affect 
the retentive power of the high school. Education beyond the com- 
pulsory school age is a dollar-and-cents proposition, especially to those 
in the lower income groups. These people favor more education if 
it has immediate financial dividends. To them, a vague promise that 
their children will achieve “improved citizenship” is too nebulous, 
too remote from their daily existence. Furthermore, the decision 
as to how closely the school should train for local occupations is com- 
plicated by the migratory tendency mentioned above. For youth 
living in a farm belt it is logical to expect some to continue the family 
tradition, and the same is true in mining areas. These people get 
many of the fundamental skills from their own family training or 
on the job. These examples only serve to point up the desirability 
of concentrating upon general vocational adjustment rather than upon 


a 
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specific vocational training. Whatever the answer, it should not be 
a goal limited by an over-emphasis upon the local scene. Rather, it 
should be flexible to give increased orientation to the world of work. — 


Basic Elements of the Program.—It is a growing conviction that 
the persistent life needs of youth are about the same, regardless of 
community or size of school. The essential difference is that some 
schools, because of varying types of backgrounds, find it necessary to 
pay more attention to some of these needs than do schools in other 
areas. For example, home adjustments are often better in the larger, 
more conservative farm families. On the other hand, in spite of the 
rather rugged outdoor life, many of these young people are deficient 
in matters of good health. 


Personal Problems.—Although the secondary schools are dealing 
with the adolescent who is becoming increasingly perplexed by the 
sex problem, only a few schools are doing much about it. Many farm 
youth with their familiarity with the breeding of stock are aware of 
the fundamentals of reproduction. The real problem in sex educa- 
tion is to develop a healthy attitude toward this controversial matter ; 
the important outcome is an understanding of the many complex re- 
lationships between the sexes, of which reproduction is but one. Sur- 
veys of youth opinions show that they need and want guidance along 
this line. A much more acceptable and sound approach (instead of 
a distinct course in sex) is the study of the many ramifications 
through courses or units in home and family living, and through 
health education. Obviously, a wholesome approach to the physical 
aspects has its implications in sounder mental health. 

Leisure-time and avocational activities are becoming more per- 
sistent youth problems because home training is being neglected, be- 
cause home responsibilities are being lessened, and because there is 
increasing reliance upon commercialized agencies for recreational 
pursuits. Since there are usually fewer choices in small towns and 
villages, it is signally important to develop the ability and the at- 
titude to be self-reliant in matters of leisure as well as in other areas 
of life. 

Larger Social Relationships.—It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the secondary school needs to make good on its claim that it 
trains for citizenship. Whatever the approach, the small schools 
located in sections whose citizens are proud of their “rugged individu- 
alism” should be careful to inculcate the concept of civic responsibili- 
ties as well as the rights of citizenship. The growing interdependence 
of rural and urban areas means that they should be concerned with 
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their mutual problems and not with the local scene alone. Indeed, 
since many rural areas are traditionally isolationist in thinking, the 
small school has the additional challenge of fostering a true perspec- 
tive of state, national, and even international problems. 


Special Areas.—For those small schools located in farm sections 
it is obvious that consideration should be given to improved farming, 
yet it has often been observed that many farm-area schools have 
nothing in their curriculum to reflect the nature of the community. 
The democratic philosophy of my-boy-can-become-President has fos- 
tered the idea that only white-collar jobs have prestige, so young 
people unrealistically strive for professions which are far fewer in 
openings than is the number of choices by these young people. While 
the desire to rise to the top may be commended, there is the necessity 
of educating the great majority of youth for a practical world in 
which the white-collar professions involve only 7 per cent of all oc- 
cupations. Consequently, the program should foster a respect for the 
dignity of manual labor. 

It should scarcely need to be pointed out that conservation is a 
topic meriting the consideration of any school—large or small. The 
problem often does not seem critical until some acute development, 
such as erosion or flood, hits a locality, but here lies an excellent op- 
portunity to show the individual how his wise use of natural re- 
sources is vitally important to the maintenance of the group. 


Summary of Most Important Elements.—Since the small school 
faces the problem of conserving its energies and its offerings, it needs 
to consider those objectives which seem most important. The fol- 
lowing table lists such objectives in the order of their importance. 
The order was determined from the average rating made by a “jury 
of experts” ° who evaluated each item according to the scale given 
with Table I. 

Although the order of importance is not quite the same, both the 

schools and the jury agree that the following objectives should be in- 
cluded in any such listing : maintenance of health, reading for com- 
prehension, civic responsibility, problems of democracy, and oral 
|expression. Thus it would seem that the school should seek to de- 
velop a good citizen who is healthy, who can read understandingly, 
and who can express himself effectively in conversation or in dis- 
cussion. 


Sao 


5 For details on the selection and use of this jury see A. I. Oliver, The Curricu- 
lum of the Small High School (Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, University of 
Colorado), pp. 15-17, 223-25, 372-79. 
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While the schools cling much more to the old three R’s and music, 
the jurors feel that more emphasis needs to be given to newer topics 
like study skills, conservation, safety education, and the dignity of 
labor. 

TABLE I 


Most [IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES IN SMALL HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Order of 

Impor- Net Net 

tance ** Jury Preferences Rating * School Practices Rating * 
1. Citizenship training ........... 3.71 English grammar ......... 3.06 
2. Maintenance of health ......... 3.61 Mathematical processes ... 2.99 
3. Civic responsibility 32.42.80.) 3.61 Maintain health ........... 2.62 
4. How to study ....:eeeoeeenet 3.57 Problems of democracy .... 2.61 
5. Reading comprehension ........ 3.54 Written composition ,..... 2.59 
6. Development of self-reliance ... 3.48 Reading comprehension ... 2.59 
7. Oral expression.. n AEE: 3.41 Current events ........... 2.59 
8. Conservation caan. ee NE 3.41 Civic responsibility ....... 2.59 
9. Dignity of labor eE 341 Use of references ....5.... 2:57 
10. Problems of democracy ........ 3.36 MUSIC e E ETE cs 292 
11. Read critically a ERINE 3.35 Vocabulary eE AD E 2.51 
12. Intellectual initiative .......... 3.32 Oral expression .......... 2.44 
13. Safety education n-e ERE 3.31 
14. International relations ......... 3.26 


* 0 Not at all 
1 Small degree 
2 Intermediate degree 
3 High degree 


4 Very great degree 4 N? N 
** When two or more items were apparently tied, as were health and civic responsibility, 


the order was determined by carrying the calculation to the next decimal place. 


Subject Matter in the Curriculum.—Whatever curriculum phi- 
losophy may be held, the objectives cannot be attained in a vacuum. 
Subject matter must be the medium for the development of knowl- 
edges, skills, habits, attitudes, and ideals. It need not be the old style, 
formal subject-matter courses with their high walls of independ- 
ence. Rather, elements of various subject fields need to be utilized. 

On the assumption that some subject matter is involved in what- 
ever type of curriculum is adopted, the jurors were asked to consider 
thirty-one subjects commonly given in secondary schools and rate 
each as to the importance of its contribution to the small high school 
curriculum. These subjects, with the net jury ratings, are listed in 
Table II. The significance of this list is that most small schools, still 
deep in the subject-matter approach, would do well to analyze their 
present offerings in view of the ratings to see if their choices offer 
the greatest possibility for wholesome and whole development. 
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TABLE II 


Jury RATINGS oN THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN SUBJECTS AS 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE DESIRABLE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


Net 
Order of Jury 
Importance Subject Rating * 
T lifealthredticationy marne eet une a ar eeuk fie loos 3.66 
PARI D E E a E AA A a A E EA el sata 3.64 
S r Problems or democracy Mas eurenean AS sane 3.58 
4. Mome ECONOMICS s. srs er AEST ce anes 3.56 
S TAMEMEN MST OLY e crane AAS s AELE eee e A Er ea 3.45 
OIEI e SU e a Ae ATAS 3.31 
7 PHYSICAL CAUCAION a e ea oo aara S Sia ANER ae soc 3.30 
ON General Science tei: 5 sures e rs ra a ere TEEN EE Ia A 327, 
oi internationals, relations Tan ea ESE aiea de za 3.18 
TOWER GOR ATAA A T EE E S E E S STAN 3.16 
Des GNE n EEEa A E E A A ET 3.14 
2M WA RRICULLUEEN PE AE AEA S NOA h aeaaee asi gaa 3.07 
Te Generar tna thematiGs i eae oee a ieme eoe a EEEE 2.98 
a V AMA Kelaa ta rah L AAE E E A EEE N I E eyes 2.95 
TR SOCIOLO AAA cesta sin E A A E A EA 2.91 
OCHONTESTON SN I A ISTA E ETAN GENE Naaa aE AES sire 2.81 
EAEE OAAS S La EAn TIIA) AA EEE A E A T 2.71 
PONY Senior Science. Gusts, wie case a 5h wie aa E aE a 2.64 
MEEN a E i A AE winteryektaca velar gmta E ET 2.52 
OMA Geog ra Ian a E 5 Wee E oss ETAN O O TT 2.493 
Die General business. eats acai eE aE bare A Eent Ei 2.486 
22M Personal YDE anana nee asasayy AEO E STEE 2.32 
DO MME TY SIOS Tne Mien tlie tc arin EE A O 2.21 
A EE SA AA A AE E E AA TE EAA TAA 2.12 
QBS SP svcholog yin: e E sea ta. EAN eD r a a ani 2.04 
ZOOS; Modern lanetla ee. iena aA EE EAEE tetas e 1.95 
TANG EDTA pres SESE E a aa tee AE AAO AS oa 1.79 
285. Planen eomer TL a ens Seale sty aa aan 1:72 
ZO BOOK KEE DMI en A a sith a ea aa A 1.75 
GUN DATICIENETHISTORV: Mic Weta eb vias ees push wre ATOE aTa «5 1.35 
STON DET et RAE N haere Na Rene, Stone Nea PLAC A eo .80 


* 0 Not at all 
1 Small degree 
2 Intermediate degree 
3 High degree 
4 Very great degree 


Suggested Curriculum Patterns.—Having considered some of the 
objectives of the curriculum along with some of the more important 
elements, one may well wonder how this curriculum ought to be or- 
ganized. One type of curriculum labels the purposes for which the 
recipient is educated. Common among these are the following: 
general, home economics, agricultural, college preparatory, com- 
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| mercial, general vocational, industrial arts, scientific. The average 
| rural high school offers, basically, a college preparatory course. All 


| these courses presuppose the subject-matter approach and hence set 


up limitations in that all the courses needed for each curriculum can- 
not be offered. A program of Life Adjustment, centered in a prob- 
lems approach, appears to be the logical answer to the small school’s 
difficulties. In addition to the psychological advantages to the learner 
in the problems approach, the small school is able to utilize its re- 
sources more effectively by setting up problem areas at each grade 
level and offering special subject courses in conjunction with this 
common program, either by correspondence or as special education 
in the last two or three years of high school. It entails abandoning 
the subject-matter curriculum in favor of at least a core program 
aimed at the needs for living in this age. 


Student Activities —Whenever one talks of a school’s curriculum, 
there is a distinct tendency to think in terms of the formal classroom 
subjects. Concern for the many-sided growth of youth indicates the 
desirability of including all school experiences in the definition of the 
word “curriculum.” The following quotation by Knute Broady ef- 
fectively calls attention to a potentiality of the small school: 


Everyone who has attended a small high school will testify to the enriching 
qualities of its extracurricular program. However meager the curriculum, 
there is the thrill of participation in an operetta or a class play, in interschool 
sports, or at least in some class organization, Small high schools have, on the 
whole, realized the opportunities that lie in extracurricular activities ; the value 
the individual pupil in these schools has received from them has perhaps 
been greater than in the large high schools for the reason that there is greater 
opportunity for participation when the student body is small. Needless to say, 
though, the possibilities in this phase of educational activity have not yet been 
fully attained. Hence, administrators and instructors in our smaller schools 
should examine their practices and effect modifications where they seem to 


be advisable.® 


In addition to enriching the total school experience, the extra- 
class program serves to provide varied outlets for individual interests 
and abilities, thereby strengthening the differentiating function of the 
small school. Most small schools have some sort of activity program, 
but too often it is definitely extra-curricular and is concerned chiefly 
with competitive sports. Here again is an opportunity to merge the 
vague theories concerning interests, facilities, and the local situation 


6 Knute O. Broady, Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools (Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska), p. 97. 
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by special attention to intramural sports, group games, glee clubs 
(especially community singing), dramatics and newspapers growing 
out of the work in English, social dancing, hobby clubs, and arts and 
crafts. Even this short list, which almost any school can develop in 
some degree if it will, allows for a variety of enriching activities. 
Each activity should be analyzed and planned for its contribution to 
the desired growth of the participants. 


The Small School and Its Community.—It is a common cry to 
declare that the physical plant of the small school does not afford 
much possibility of an activities program. In some measure this is 
true if it reflects a program built on gadgets and not on the com- 
munity. A small school, especially, can and should lead in coordinat- 
ing the diverse efforts of the community. There are many types of 
educating influences in any social group, and the small school can 
well be the hub in its area. 

Part of this centralizing activity may come by utilizing both the 
human and the natural resources to invigorate the school’s program. 
Most small schools lag far behind in the actual use of the following 
potentialities : 


1. Studying local human resources, social institutions 

2. Studying local natural resources 

3. Using local residents as resource advisers 

4. Studying employment demands of community 

5. Developing service projects for community improvement 

6. Making organized studies of homes and community 

7. Utilizing class field trips 

8. Forming effective parent-teacher associations 

9. Cooperatively (by pupils, teachers, adults) preparing bulletins 
for school patrons 

0. Opening membership in school band, dramatics, etc., to adults 

1. Studying local documentary materials 


The third item on the list represents an opportunity to compen- 
sate for the fact that the teachers in small high schools are often in- 
experienced and usually do not stay in a community long enough to 
be able to translate it effectively to the pupils. Why not use local 
residents as resource advisers? They know the community far better 
than some standard textbook or workbook compiled by authors who 
have never even been in the region. Community members can be 
of great aid to the school and they will also-help to establish the rap- 
port so often lacking between townspeople and educational in- 
stitutions. 
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One of the biggest deficiencies in the school and community 
relationship is the failure to make the recreational and educational 
facilities of the buildings available to the community in the evenings, 
over week ends, and during vacations. The school should belong to 
the community all the time—not just in “school hours.” To be sure, 
there are problems of supervision and planning involved, but if 
the school is sincere in its philosophy of having a community- 
related school and is sincere about providing education for leisure, 
then the school must cooperate more effectively as a community 
center. 

A little closer to the actual curriculum is the matter of determin- 
ing who should participate in its formation and revision, Even 
though the school is community-minded and seeks to vitalize its cur- 
riculum by the use of community materials and examples, does that 
mean that the members of the community should be given some part 
in the making of the curriculum itself? In order to reflect the needs 
of the community, its members should be used. But their participa- 
tion must be_primarily advisory, since the mechanics of curriculum 
work can best be handled by the trained school staff. 

The gist of this part of the discussion is that the child is educated 
by his total environment and not by the school alone. Insofar as the 
school and the total environment become integral parts of each other, 
the more effective will be the learning of the pupil and the greater 
will be his understanding of the cultural pattern into which he is 
being initiated. Many are the ways by which the firsthand contact 
so vital to realism can be established. A number of the general meth- 
ods have already been discussed as to their desirability. The point 
is that real life abounds in problems and that the community can be 
used as a living laboratory. 

A number of community schools have been developed with the 
idea that the school, by intelligent cooperation with the community, 
can help the people almost literally to lift themselves by the boot- 
straps. Some schools which have gained fame for their success in 
working out this problem are located at Holtville, Alabama ; Nambe, 
New Mexico; Kenmore, New York; Ascension Parish, Louisiana ; 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky; and Parker District, South Carolina. 
The purposes of such schools, as stated by Olsen, have been to: 


1. Evolve the purposes out of the interests and needs of the people 


2. Utilize a variety of community resources 
3. Practice and promote democracy in all activities 
4. Build the curriculum core around the major processes of problems of 


human living 
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5. Exercise definite leadership for the planned and cooperative improve- 
ment of group living in the community and larger areas 

6. Enlist children and adults in cooperative group projects of common 
interest and mutual concern * 


A school basing its program on these principles assumes that the 
family and the community form the nucleus of a democratic society. 
As the school becomes, so becomes the community. 


Methods of Evaluating the Small School’s Program.—A most 
important feature of making a school truly functional is the planning 
for continued evaluation. All too often, a faculty sits back with a 
satisfied smile after a curriculum revision has been instituted. The 
process has just begun. How does one know whether or not the old 
program was a good one? How can one determine that the new one 
is any better? 

There are rather large-scale evaluation procedures, such as having 
a visiting committee come with the questions and the standards set 
up in the Evaluative Criteria.* But even this procedure implies some 
self-study. Of the many devices which can be used by a small school 
faculty in its own appraisals are two which are often overlooked in 
actual practice—a study of what happens to graduates and a study of 
those who leave school before graduation. 

In these follow-up studies, in addition to presenting the oppor- 
tunity for counsel and adjustment for the individual concerned (on 
the assumption that the school does not wash its hands of the pupil 
once he leaves the school officially), it is a common device to ask the 
graduates to state their preferences. After some experience with the 
procedure, a school should develop a more detailed check. A good 
beginning guide is to contact the graduates and ask three basic ques- 
| tions: (1) What high school experiences have proved to be of the 
most value to you? (2) What high school experiences seemed to 
have been the greatest waste of time? (3) What experiences do 
you wish that the school had offered which it failed to provide? 
Answers to these questions can be accompanied by notations concern- 
ing the type of work the respondent is now engaged in and his evalua- 
tion of the applicability of his high school training to his work. 
Schools which have made such studies find that there is an expressed 


7 Edward G. Olsen, School and Community (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
p. 11. 
8 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1940 
Edition (Washington, D. C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards). 
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need for more vocational guidance, better home and family training, 
and greater attention to outcomes other than pure knowledge. As 
a final note, there should be a comparison of the facts relative to how 
many graduates go to college and the amount of total school program 
devoted to college preparation. 

This method will not reveal the whole story since it is concerned 
only with those who get their diplomas. If the school has a large 
number who fail to graduate, then the school’s guidance program 
and curriculum adjustment need further attention. While there is 
a tendency to lose about 50 per cent of those who start high school 
(and some small schools report losses as high as 70 per cent), the 
small schools on the whole retain better than the large high schools. 
However, the picture is less favorable when one considers the fact 
that a smaller proportion of rural children of high school age actually 
enter high school. 

At any rate, the matter is a local problem and should be handled 
as such. What causes these pupils to leave your high school? Why 
do many fail to continue their schooling beyond the elementary 
school? It has been customary to assign financial reasons as the 
chief factor, but this is actually a superficial excuse which glosses 
over the real reason. Lack of interest, parental indifference, and 
the failure to understand life adjustment education objectives and 
possibilities are the main factors, and all of them stem from the fact 
that the school’s program and methods do not pay enough attention 
to modern living conditions, needs, and interests. The small school 
is thus challenged to make its program sufficiently worth-while to 
compete with other social forces. Then will come the realization 
by both the youngster and his parents that a curriculum which makes 
sense will later make cents for him. 


4, SUMMARY OF THE SIGNIFICANT POINTS FOR THE 
SMALL SCHOOL 


An analysis of the small high school’s role in the Life Adjustment 
Program reveals that good teaching, a good curriculum, and a dy- 
namic faculty are prerequisites as in any school. For the small 
school, however, the following points are especially significant : 

1: There are many limitations caused by smallness and by the nature 
of the community where the school is located. However, most of 
these handicaps are persistent rather than inherent; they can be 
modified or overcome by careful planning, strong leadership, and 
a curriculum related to pupil and community needs. 
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. For educational efficiency all small schools would do well to work 


for such devices as consolidation and six-year high schools to 
increase their size toward an enrolment of five hundred pupils. 


. To give greater stability to teaching staffs there should be equali- 


zation of pay regardless of size of school. This and other needs 
rooted in financial matters call for better financial support for 
rural schools, probably in the form of state equalization and fed- 
eral aid. 


. For developing Life Adjustment there is merit in relatively small 


classes. The small school has other potentialities upon which it 
should capitalize. 


. There are numerous devices and policies which the small school 


should consider to enrich its limited offerings and to make a pro- 
gram that presents social integration and at the same time devotes 
attention to individual needs and abilities. 


. Too much emphasis is being given to the outcome of knowledge 


per se and to formal preparation for college. 


. Part of the technique for making a modern curriculum involves 


alerting the community to its changing needs and procedures. 
Various methods can be used to tie the school and the community 
closer together. The school must share the responsibility for 
solving the many problems growing out of increased leisure. It 
needs to further the community-school tie by becoming a center of 
“adultifying” activities. 


. Fundamental to all curriculum planning is the development of a 


guiding philosophy which will see that a good curriculum incor- 

porates at least the following points: 

a) It is articulated in that it relates to previous and to future 
education so that the learner will experience a smooth, con- 
tinuous training. It is also articulated in that it relates to 
contemporary living, especially in the community. 

b) It is functional in that it prepares for living today with a 
direction for adjustment toward the future. The emphasis 
is upon vocational orientation, wholesome home living, and an 
informal and responsible citizenship. 

c) It operates through the problems approach. This will foster 
subject-matter articulation without the obstacles of the tradi- 
tional departmental barriers. 

d) It is youth-centered in that it grows out of a study of youth 
needs, interests, and experiences. It supplements their other 
educative experiences and seeks to integrate the many forces 
which play upon them. 

e) It is concerned with the whole growth of all youth, especially 
his physical and mental health. 

f) It offers school experiences other than formal class procedures. 


Ch. 
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g) It is flexible and is continuously appraised through a well- 
planned study. 

h) It recognizes that no school is so big or so small that it cannot 
center its teachings in life. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 


. Make a study of conditions in your own school as to: 


a) Drop-outs—extent and reasons; a similar investigation of those 
who fail to enter high school at all. 

b) What happens to the graduates? 

c) What types of special services are needed to meet needs of youth 
in your particular school and community ? 

Contact graduates and ask them to submit their reactions to the 

following : 

a) What educational experiences in high school have proved to be 
of the greatest value to me? 

b) What educational experiences in high school seem to be of least 
value to me? 

c) What educational experiences might have been offered to help me 
make better life adjustments ? 


. What controls and what aids need to be set up to facilitate the opera- 


tion of a plan of supervised correspondence study ? 

Outline a plan for orienting your small school to a program of cur- 
riculum improvement. To what extent and in what ways will the 
following groups be utilized: (a) faculty, (b) pupils, (c) community 
members ? 


_ As an in-service training project, catalog the advantages found in a 


smali school and plan a program more effectively to capitalize upon 
those strong points. 


. What basic elements should be included in a small high school’s 


philosophy ? 

Suggest methods of getting more adequate financial support for your 
school’s program. 

Show ways by which your community can be more effectively used 
in the learning and teaching in your high school. 

What procedures can be devised to insure a more effective and con- 
tinuous appraisal of your school’s program? 

In parallel columns list the relative merits of the subject-centered 
curriculum and the problems-approach curriculum. What methods 
can be used to develop your small faculty’s ability to handle new 
approaches to learning ? j 

How would you go about getting your faculty to think in terms of 
remedial and instructional services as aids to individual adjustments 


instead of trying to check off each pupil against an arbitrary “price 
tag” of grades and credits ? 


me te em 
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Commission on Education for Life Ad- 
justment, Colorado State, 37 
Committee on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 22 
Committee of Ten, 
on college preparation, 438 
Committees of staff, 305, 310 
Common learnings, 
and curriculum organization, 300, 301 
in English, 108 
related to general education, 35-36 
in the small high school, 446 
Communication, 
and business subjects, 213 
and Engish, 94-97 
exchange of experiences through 
planning, 77 
Communication services, 427-28 
Community, 
changes in, 356 
communication channels in the, 
427-28 
community service projects of stu- 
dent council, 339 
contributions of work experiences 19 
living in the, 366-67 
cooperation in appraising occupational 
possibilities, 78-79 
differences between communities, 434- 


differences within, 423-24 

dynamic nature of, 415-16 

an integral part of educational pro- 
gram, 415-16 * 

integration, 424-25 

as laboratory for schools, 412, 423 

and music instruction, 187-88 

planning for youth, 74 

quality of living in, as appraisal, 391- 
2 


relating small school to the, 441 
research, 410-11 
and science instruction, 153 
social dynamics of, 430-33 
staff study of, 311-12 z 
support for work experience pro- 
grams, 380 
surveys, 259 
togetherness, 424 
using in the social studies, 130, 
see also Field trips and excursions 
Community affairs, 
developing interest in, 116-17 
Community balance sheet, 
pupil-made, 420 
Community life, 
education for, 121 : 
Community problems and science, 146- 
7 


Community resources, ji 
in terms of demands of youth in at- 


taining maturity, 83 


Community school, 
advantage of, for social integration, 
424-25 


as coordinator of community efforts, 


correlating classroom with commun- 
ity, 441 

curriculum planning, 453-54 
promoting interaction, 78-79 
purposes of, 453-54 
an successful schools of this type, 
uses community as laboratory, 453 
work experiences in, 361 

Community teaching resources, 
aesthetic life of the community as, 428 
See. planning essential to use of, 
communication channels as, 427-28 
community component groups as, 


community laboratory, 412 
community transportation problems as, 
429-30 
contribute to life adjustment educa- 
tion, 418 
economic inflow as, 420 
family life as, 425 i 
fund-raising campaigns as, 427 
government and national resources as, 
422-23 
human resources, 412 
list of, 452 
public health services as, 426-27 
raw materials and their processing as, 
420 
recreation as, 429 
social welfare agencies as, 426-27 
soil study as, 422 
using local residents as resource ad- 
visers, 452 
water supply, 421-22 
Competency, 
providing for sense of, 79 
Competition, 
use of as a motivating force, 401-402 
Concentration upon needs of life, 42 
Concept of life adjustment, 9-11 _ 
Conference, National, on Education for 
Life Adjustment, Chicago, 1947, 
36-37 
Conservation, 
education, 
need for, 421-22 
national resources, 126, 421-22 
soil, 422 
wise use of resources, 448 
Seen AG 
use of, : 
Consumer education, 118, 126, 140, 142- 
43, 161-62, 194, 211-13, 236-38, 243- 
44, 258-62, 345, 354, 370-72, 421-22, 
428-29 
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Consumer education—C ontinued 
see also Home life, Economic effi- 
ciency 
Cooperating schools, 
plans for, 14 
Cooperation, 
developed through teacher-student 
sharing, 405 
as motivation, 402 
need for in life adjustment program, 
41 
of school and community on family 
problems, 425 
among small schools, 
through assemblies exchange, 444 
through exchange of services, 444 
in planning course sequence, 442 
Cooperative part-time classes ; see Work 
experience 
Cooperative study, 85 
Coordination of all the school program, 
40-43 
Core course, 
and common learning, 300-301 
and curriculum organization, 300-301 
Correspondence study, 
benefits from, 443 
supervised, 442-43 
Council, student, 337-40 
Counseling; see Guidance 
Course of study and English, 101-102 
Courses, 
developed in terms of participation of 
the learner, 81 
in science, 135-36 
trends, 136-37 
Courses of study, 
in American history, 122-23 
flexible use of, 78 
in industrial arts, 195-99 
need for revision of, 33 
in problems of American democracy, 
125-26 
in world history, 123-24 
see also Curriculum 
Courses of study restriction in English, 
101-102 
Criteria, 
for selecting cooperating schools, 14 
Curriculum, 
oe ie of problem approach to, 
451 
basic considerations in, for small high 
school, 445-54 
basis for, 38 
building, 
planning for continuous cooperation 
in, 82 
college expansion of, 26-27 
conservation in the school, 421-23 
continuously developing, 83 
difficulties in small high schools, 438- 


effect of subjects taken in high school 
on college grades, 26-27 

a fundamental of reconstruction, 84 

guides to reorganization of the, 445- 
4 


guiding philosophy of in small schools, 
445 


lag in development of, 23 

life changes influencing, 28-33 

to meet local needs, 446-47 

methods for enriching the, 442 

rating subject matter, 450 

selecting community problems for the 

high school, 419-20 

student activities in, 451 

subject matter in the, 449-50 

suggested patterns of, 450-51 

tendency to reorganize, 34-35 

trends in, 11 

typical 19th century, 23 

typical present-day, 46-47 

using community members in plan- 

ning the, 453-54 

work experiences in, 377 

see also Courses of study 
Carriculum, organization of, 

additional courses, 309 

and administration, 293-94 

approaches and beginnings, 298-300 

and city-wide coordination, 304-305 

and a clearly defined philosophy, 293 

committees, 305 

and common learning, 301 

consultants, 305 

as a continuous process, 293 

and core course, 300-301 

and experimentation, 296 

functions of supervisor, 306-307 

individual school as unit, 292-93 

andi induction of new teachers, 308- 

9 


organization of staff, 302-303 
and present status of staff, 294 
required courses, 299-300 

and research, 296 

special needs curricula, 302 
teacher planning, 307-308 

and workshops, 309-10 


Democracy, 
in the classroom, 130 
and its competition, 129 
and education, 49-52 
and English instruction, 100-101 
group participation essential to, 399- 
00 


job experiences contribute to under- 
standing of, 367 

purpose of by committee on reorgani- 
zation, 22 

through teacher-student sharing, 405 

understanding important in a, 432 

see also School Community 


aooo 


pN 
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Democratic attitude, 
growth of_in the social studies, 111 
Deseret leadership by teachers, 400- 


Democratic opportunities for pupils in 
school, 386-87 
Democratic planning, organization, and 
administration, 12-13 
Democratic principles, 49-51 
Democratic values, 49 
Denver Public Schools, 239, 309 
Developing Life Adjustment Education 
in A Local School, a bulletin, 17 
Differentiated „adjustments; see Dis- 
criminations 
Direct experiences emphasized, 12 
Discipline, 
in music instruction, 180-81 
of personality, 76 
self, 71-72 
of solving problems, 72-73 
theory of, 25-26 
Discriminations, 
development of, 72-73 
in social organizations, 80 
Discussion, 
in English classes, 95-96 
group, 406-408 
in science instruction, 153 
Distribution of learning activities, 42 
Driver training, 430 
Dropouts, studies of, 27 
Dynamics of community living, 230-33 


Economic adjustment, 246 
Economic efficiency; see Consumer Edu- 
cation and Vocation 
Economic inflow of the community, 420 
Economic life of the community, 420- 
21 
Economic resources of the community, 
421-22 
Education, 
as adjustment, 68 
for all American youth, 36-37 
based upon needs of all youth, 38 
for culture, 24 
and democracy, 49-52 
for financial dividends, 446 
mastery of subjects in, 23, 384 
practical value and the discipline the- 
ory, 25 
purpose of, 38-40, 45-46 | 
purposes of, in community schools, 
453-54 
as a value process, 45-46 
Educational experiences, 
justified in terms of development, 47 
Educational Policies Commission, re- 
port on Education for All American 
Youth, 21, 36 
Educational process, 
nature of, 53-54 


Educational values, 
theories of, 24-27 
Eight-year study, 312 
Elective system, 
influence of, 34 
in life adjustment education, 48 
weakness of, 34 
Emotional adjustment, 270-71 
see also Mental health 
English, 
basic experiences, 97-101 
basic experiences in language, 92-93 
and common learning, 108 
conversation, 96 
in the core-curriculum, 105-108 
course of study, 101-102 
daily speech, 95 
and democratic society, 93-94, 100-101 
effective skill in language, 43 
eleventh and twelfth grades, 106-108 
grammar, 90-91 
group discussion in, 95-96 
group work experiences in, 375-76 
and human problems, 93-94, 99-100 
interviewing, 95 
language, 90-92, 96-97 
letter writing, 94 
literature, 91-92, 102-103, 104 
and maturity of students, 91-92 
new methods of organization, 104-108 
oral discussion, 94-96 
and social living, 102-104 
theme topic, 100-101 
unrealized potentialities, 88 
Enrolled in high school, per cent of 
youth, 7 
Enrollment of all youth, a principle, 12 
Essentials of a program of life adjust- 
ment education, 42-43 
Ethical living and vocational education, 
256- 
Evaluation, 
in business subjects, 226-27 
of curriculum experiments, 297 
for desirable changes, 13 
follow-up studies as, 454-55 
in industrial arts, 202-203 
in science instruction, 151 
in the small school’s program, 454-55 
in the social studies, 133 
see also Appraisal 
Experiences, 
continuity of, 84 
in group processes, 84-85 
in human relations as part of school 
curriculum, 423-25 
in literature, 97-101 
providing integrative, 84 
providing for shared, 403 
in what is to be learned, 385-86 
Experimentation, 
cooperative, 408-409. 
in curriculum planning, 296 
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Extra-class activities, 

assemblies, 348-49 

athletics and sports, 340-43 

and avocations, 352-53 

business club, 353 

camping, 349-50 

characteristics of effective program, 
335-37 

and citizenship, 351-52 

commencement, 350 

dances and parties, 350 

emergency concept of, 334-35 

equalizing, 79-80 

Future Farmers of America, 353 

Future Teachers of America, 353 

and home membership, 354 

objectives, 332-34 

and objectives of life adjustment edu- 
cation, 351-54 

planning of, 335-36 

publications, 350 

relative to imperative needs of youth, 
334 

speech activities, 350 

student clubs, 343-45 

student council, 337-40 

see also Clubs 


Faculty; see Staff 
Failure, 
sense of inadequacy from, 79 
Family living; see Home life 
Field trips and excursions, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 263 
Flow chart of community economics as 
pupil activity, 420 
Follow-up services, 
need for, 86 
Four-H Clubs, 345 
Franklin Academy, 28 
Freedom, pupil exercise of, 50 
F mena atmosphere in school activities, 
0 


Frustration tolerance, 75-76 

Functional education, 85 

Functions, of student council, 338 

Fundamental considerations for life ad- 
justment education, 49-54 

Fundamentals, 262-63 

Future Farmers of America, 353 

Future Teachers of America, 353 


General or basic business, 221-23 
General education, 

for college preparation, 438 

a major obligation, 20 

nature of, 35 

related to education for life adjust- 

ment, 35 

trend toward, 34-35 

work experiences in, 378-79 
General mathematics; see Mathematics 


General Science, 140 
Geometry; see Mathematics 
Getting Programs of Life Adjustment 
Education Under Way, a bulletin, 
13-14 
Girl Scouts, 345 
Graphic arts; see Industrial arts 
Group development, 
applied to community, 410-11 
study of, 409-10 
Group discussion; see also Discussion 
Group discussion in English, 95-96 
Group dynamics, 409-10 
Group life, changes in, 357 
Group membership; see Belongingness 
Group participation, 399-402 
see also Participation 
Group planning, 291-92 
see also Planning and Learner par- 
ticipation 
Group process, 
promoting experiences in, 84-85 
Group rapport; see Rapport 
Group thinking and action, 404 
Group work experiences, 373-77 
Grouping students, 403 
Growth, 
continuous, coordinated process, 71 
continuous experiences of, 84 
dimensions of, 69-76 
Growth process, wider social relation- 
ships in, 73-74 
Guidance, 
appraisal services, 324-25 
appraising occupational possibilities, 
case conferences, 323-24 
constructing effective programs of, 85 
counseling services, 325-26 
demands of life adjustment for, 43 
educational, 
in business subjects, 225-26 
and mathematics, 165 
group procedures, 322 
the guidance hypothesis, 318-19 
individual differences, 53 
individual procedures, 322-23 
meaning of, 314-15 
mental health, 318-19 
observation of pupils, 319 
personality counseling, 323 
personality development, 318-19 
placement, 327 
providing opportunities to use abili- 
ties, 73 
and public relations, 317-18 
recognizing individual needs, 81-82 
records, 325 
referral, 324 
and research, 328 
Sy of democratic leadership in, 400- 
01 
school organization for, 328-31 
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school records, interviews, group 
tests, individual tests, case objec- 
tives, home visits, autobiographies, 
320-21 
services, 330 
social relationships, 73-74 
and special schools, 326 
through teacher-student sharing, 406 
values of, 317-18 
Habits, health, 279-80 
Handbook, 
student council, 339 
Health, 
community sanitary services, 426 
control of communicable diseases, 426 
deficient in rural areas, 447 
education for, 
emotional adjustment, 270-71 
emotional fatigue, 274-75 
through exercise, 279-80 
and fatigue, 273-78 
through health habits, 278-79 
through hobbies, 275-76 
through home economics, 235 
limita services in small high schools, 
medical and health service, 277-78, 325 
medical services of schools, 277-78 
mental health and guidance, 318-19 
mental health and music, 183-84 
personal and social adjustment, 345 
personality counseling, 323 
through physical education and rec- 
reational training, 267-89 
public services, 128, 426-27 
Health and science, 140-42, 146 
History, 
American, 122-13 
world, 123-24 
Hi-Y clubs, 345 
Hobbies, 
in education, 275-76 
Holding power, 
and education for local needs, 446 
of high schools, 7, 27 
reasons of failure in, 455 
sense of failure and, 79 
in small high schools, 455 
Home adjustments, 
better in rural areas, 447 
Home economics, 
citizenship, 234 
consumer education, 234 
democratic living, 232 
desirable outcomes, 232-34 ‘ 
economic and vocational relationship, 
237 
family living, 233-34, 236-37 
the home economics teacher’s staff 
relationship, 239-40 
learning experiences, 234-35 
life adjustment, opportunities to con- 
tribute to, 230-34 


new plans of organization and admin- 
istration, 238 
outcomes, 236-37 
personal development, 233 
personal living, 231 
personality characteristics, 236 
problem solving, 241-42 
pupil participation, 240 
school lunch, 235-36 
the senior course, 239 
social-civil relationship, 237 
social living, 234 
Home economics teachers contribute to 
education for life adjustment, 15 
Home life, 126 
Tena of work experiences to, 
developing concept of family as social 
institution, 117-18 
economic aspects of, 118 
education for, 
through business subjects, 211-12 
through English, 99 
through extra-class activities, 261- 
62, 354 
through home economics, 230-34 
through industrial arts, 196-99 
through mathematics, 161-67 
through social studies, 117-18, 126 
through vocational training, 258-59 
personal relations in, 118 
and science, 140-43 
Home rooms, 346-49 
guiding activities, 79-80 
organization of, 346-47 
personal-social adjustment, 347 
programs, 347 
Home-work in science, 150-51 
Human problems in English classes, 93- 
94, 99-100 
Human relations, 
in the community, 423-25 
improvement of, 127-28 
and mathematics, 160-61 
Human resources, 412 


Illinois secondary school curriculum 
program, 17-18 
Imperative needs of youth; see Needs 
of students 
Improving high school programs, 
National Commission’s views on, 16- 


17 
Indiana School Study Commission, 
report of Study Committee, 78-79 
Individual, concern for in small high 
schools, 441 
Individual differences, 
awareness of, 53 
concept of, too narrow, 418 
in cultural background, 418-19 
effect of, on elective system, 34 
in needs, 392 
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Individual differences—Continued 
and social effectiveness, 445-46 
using, as assets, 81-82 

Individual student, 
ee teaching based on study of, 

39 
techniques for study of, 396 

Individual worth and personality, 
respect for, 12 

Industrial arts, 
acqaintanceship with tools, 

machines and construction, 193 
ceramics, 197 
electrical arts, 196 
evaluation, 202 
graphic arts, 195-96 
home life, 194, 196 
home mechanics, 199 
housing, 199-201 
instructional methods, 202 
leisure life, 194-95 
metals, 198-99 
objectives and outcomes, 192-95 
plastics, 197 
the teacher, 201-202 
textile arts, 196 
transportation arts, 196-97 


understanding of modern industry, 
193-94 
woodworking, 198 
Infancy, 


dependence in, 71-72 
social relationships in, 73-74 
Information, 
appropriate to use, 84 
Initiating a program of life adjustment 
education, 59-60 
In-service growth of staff, 291-96, 298, 
307-12 
induction of new teachers, 308-309 
workshops, 309-10 
Instruction, 
appropriate to education for life ad- 
justment, 405-13 
see also Teaching 
Instructional materials; see Materials, 
Courses of Study, Curriculum 
Integration, through physical and rec- 
reation education, 287-88 
Integrative experiences, providing, 84 
Interaction, 
effective in individual social deveop- 
ment, 416-17 
Intercultural and intergroup relations, 
education for improvement of, 116, 
424-25 
problems of, 69 
Interdependence of rural 
communities, 447-48 
Interest, 
encouraging students to compare, 403 
through participation in planning, 77 
see also Motivation 


and urban 
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International understanding, importance 
of, 417 
Izaak Walton clubs, 345 


Job placement, 262 
see also Vocational guidance 


Labor problems, 127 
Laboratory work in science, 150 
Lag in American education, 
decline of, 27 
factors in, 23-28 
reasons for, 23-24 
Language; see English 
Lay participation in curriculum build- 
ing, 82 
Learner participation in planning, 
in English, 104-105, 107-108 
in home economics, 240 
in music, 180-81 
in science, 153 
in social studies, 130 
in vocational training, 241 
Learners, continuing curriculum policy 
necessary to security of, 445 
Learning, 
devices for improved, 442 
by doing, 385-86 
enrichment of, through correspond- 
ence study, 443 
environment in small schools, 441 
purposeful and functional, 47-48 
related to rapport, 402 
situation enriched and varied by ex- 
tended curriculum, 418 
Learning activities, 
built around problems, 388-89 
Oe type interest adolescents, 
9 


distribution of, 22-24 
music as, 428 
study of community eccnomic life, 
419-22 
timing of, 84 
see also Learning experiences, 
Courses of study, Curriculum 
Learning experiences, 
example of tenth grade, 390 
related to life adjustment, 389-91 
way of learning important in, 395 
Leisure, 
and community interests and activi- 
ties, 120-22 
education for, 
through business subjects, 209 
meee extra-class activities, 352- 


through home economics, 230-33 
through home rooms, 345-46 
through industrial arts, 194-95 
through social studies, 120-22 
through vocational training, 259-60 
recreation and science, 140-43 
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Leisure-time activities, 
in aesthetic expression and apprecia- 
tion, 428-29 
are characterized by monotony, 429 
in the small high school, 447 
and work experiences, 371 
Library, 
bookmobile services for small high 
schools, 439 
need for in small high schools, 438-39 
Life adjustment education, 
nature of, 66-67 
per cent of youth in, 8-9 
place of, 20-21 
Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth, bulletin, 7 i 
Life adjustment program, 
appeal of, 18-21 
Living, areas of, 40-46 
Local needs, 446-47 


Manual labor, 
respect for dignity of, 448 
Mastery of subjects, 23 
Materials, 
variety needed, 412-13 
Mathematics, 
aims and objectives, 164-69 
basic general needs, 157-58 
and citizenship, 167-68 
and civic responsibility, 162-63 
classroom planning, 171-72 
college preparation, 165 
the college pre-technical sequence, 
164 
the current curriculum, 163-67 
development of concepts and proc- 
esses, 172-73 
and economic efficiency, 161-62 
the general mathematics program, 
165-66 
in grades 7 and 8, 164 
in grades 9 through 12, 164-66 
and guidance, 165 
home and consumer education, 161 
and human relationship, 160-61 
and problem solving, 47-48, 158 
quantitative communication, 168 
reorganization, 173-74 
and self-realization, 158-59 
social purposes, 164-65 
social uses, 168-69 — 
and transfer of training, 25 
Maturity, 
attaining of, 71 
in discriminations, 73 
of learning and English, 91-92 
Meaning of education for life adjust- 
ment, 9-10, 40, 41-43, 51-52 
Measurement; see Appraisal, Evalua- 
tion x 
Measurement movement in education, 
effects on elective system, 34 


Medical service of school, 277-78 
see also Health 
Mental health, 
effect of authoritarian control on, 80 
frustrations and, 75-76 
lessons in, a necessity, 75 
mental hygiene, 264 
promoted by effort to solve common 
problems, 82 
understanding process of adjustment 
for, 75 
see also Health 
Merchandising, 219-20 
Merging of new movements in educa- 
tion, 37 
Method; see Teaching, method of 
Methods, democratic, 100 
Methods of instruction, 
in industrial arts, 202 
in science, 152-53 
socializing experience, 152-53 
student participation, 153 
Migratory tendency and local educa- 
tional needs, 446 
Mobility, 
in American communities, 424 
social effects of, 69 
Modern instruction in science, 137-38 
Moral living and vocational education, 
256-57 
Motivation, 
through goals, 405 
in science, 151 
through search for solutions to rec- 
ognized problems, 388-89 
traditional type of, 401 
type of, important to democratic re- 
lationships, 401-402 
use of competition in, 401-402 
use of cooperation in, 402 
see also Interest 
Music, 
for all, 179 
community relationship, 187-88 
cooperation and democracy, 181-82 
and enrichment of life, 182 
ensembles, 187 
and guidance, 187-88 
and mental health, 183-84, 190 
methods of instruction, 188-89 
values and objectives, 180-85, 190-91 
and vocational aims, 186 
weaknesses in present program, 176- 


National Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Every Youth 

on areas and objectives, 55 
concept of life adjustment of, 9-11 
membership, 7-8 
plan of, 11-12 
purpose of, 8-9 
and the schools, 16-17 
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National conference at Chicago, 5-6, 7 
National publications, 15-16 
National resources, 421-22 

and national government, 422-23 
National studies, 312 
Need for life adjustment education, 3, 
~ Needs, 

building on basic, 77-78 

so Tail difference in rural and city, 


of individuals as a focus of attention, 
82-83 
organic, 70 
providing for, through participation 
in planning, 77 3 
psychological, 70 
social, 71 - ; 
see also Pupils, needs of 
Needs of students, 
and community survey, 311-12 
and curriculum, 299-300 
imperative needs and extra-class ac- 
tivities, 334 
see also Pupils, needs of 
Nutrition; see Health 


Objectives, 
bases of, 49-54 
choosing common goals, 403 
and curriculum organization, 293 
of extra-class activities, 332-34 
of home economics, 236-37 
importance of, 45-46 
improvement of, 65-66 
of industrial arts, 192-95 
of eraracdon in mathematics, 164- 


of instruction in secondary schools, 
87-88 

of life adjustment education, 389 

of music instruction, 180-85 

of physical education, 268-70 

planning of with pupils, 62-65 

of school clubs, 343-44 

in science instruction, 149-50, 153 

seven cardinal, 22-23 

use of in evaluation, 62-63 

of work experience, 364-65 

see also Education, purpose of 
Objectives of life adjustment education, 

es ah and consolidation of, 63- 

6 


educational, necessity for, 57 
ae on behavior characteristics, 
8 


improvement of, 65-66 

National Commission on, 9 

purposes served by, 58 

steps in formulating, 62 
Observation of pupils, 

in appraisal, 391 

and guidance, 319 
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_ Occupations, 


adjustment and competence; sce Vo- 
cation; education for 

appraisal of possibilities, 78-79 

and ors vocational adjustment, 
4 


per cent of white-collar workers, 
448 
in a practical world, 448 
Oral English, 94-96 
Organic necessities, responding to, 70 
Organization, school, 
effect of rigid line and staff, 80 
for life adjustment, 46-48 


Orientation, helping students become 
acquainted, 403 
Outcomes, 
determined partly by instructional 
method, 384 


emphasis of life adjustment education 
on, 383 

social efficiency, 445-46 

of work experiences, 378-79 

see also Objectives 

Out-of-school persons, follow-up serv- 

ices for, 86 

relationships in the community, 74 


Participation, 
in adult affairs, 74 
in affairs of community, 83-84 
in citizenship activities, 416-17 
among group members, 405 
in groups, 399-402 
improving group, 409 
Personal adjustment, 345 
Personal living, 
contributions of work experiences to, 
367-69 
ee home economics, 230-32, 


and social studies, 120-21 
Personal needs, 393 
Personal traits, developed through work 
experiences, 469-70 
Personality, development of; see 
Mental health 
Philosophy, 
effect of an authoritative, 86-87 
reconstructing an operative type of, 
Physical education, 267-89 
emotional development, 270-71 
exercise, 279 
and integration, 287-88 
opportunity of, 284-86 
organic development, 269-70 
power building and maintaining, 271 
progress in, 285-86 ; 
skills and body co-ordination, 270 
undemocratic tendencies, 285 
Physical examinations, 277-78; 319-20 
Physics, 142-43 
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Placement, ae 
occupational, 262-327; see also Guid- 
ance, vocational r 
Planning, 


pis cues members participating in, 


extra-class activities, 335-36 
in mathematics instruction, 171-73 
pre-session and post-session <staff 
planning, 309 
pupil participation in, 433 
in science instruction, 152-53 
staff participation in, 433 
teacher planning, 307-10 
of work experiences, 381 
and workshop, 309-10 
see also Learner participation in 
planning 
Practice, in what life demands, 385-86 
Principal; see Staff 
Principles, 
of community-schools, 453-54 
of life adjustment education, 12-13 
Problem solving, 
developing attitudes, skills, and habits 
through, 57 
discipline of, 72-73 
through experiences in life situations, 
385-86 
general considerations, 46, 47, 48 
in home economics, 241-42 
identifying problems, 56-57 
locating and classifying problems, 39- 
40, 60-61 
in mathematics, 150 
need for library facilities, 43 
as preparation for college, 43 
purpose of, 39 
requisites of, in controversial issues, 
432 
in science, 153 
in social interaction, 85 
in the social studies, 172-73 
through student activities, 80-81 
Problems, 
of adulthood and youth brought to- 
gether, 83-84 é 
controversial, importance of pupil 
consideration of, 431-32 
directing instruction toward, present 
and future of all youth, 387 
importance of understanding present, 
417 
personal, 447 
selecting community type of, 419 
of small high schools, 438-39 
of youth, 39-40, 55-56 ; 
Production of goods and services 
through work experiences, 372 
Program, school, 
more flexible in small school, 442 


traditional type, 437 


ean type secondary school, 


Program for overcoming educational 
obstacles, 439-40 
Program of life adjustment education, 
nature of, 46-48 
Progressive Education Association, eight 
year study, 312 
Propaganda; see Communication 
Prosser resolution, 
conferences on, national, 5-7, 36-37 
conferences on, regional, 4-5 
considerations basic in, 38 
on meaning of life adjustment edu- 
cation, 51-52 
origin of, 3 
original, 3-4, 19 
phases of training implied in, 255-56 
revision of, 5-7, 36-37 
Psychological needs, 70 
Public health services, 426-27 
Public opinion, 
modes of influencing, 126 
Public relations, 
and curriculum, 311-12 
and guidance, 317-18 
Pupil participation, 
in planning, 77 
promoting, 76-77 
Pupils, 
activities and organizations; see 
Clubs, Extra-class activities 
civic needs of, 393-94 
cumulative study of, 9 
differences in needs of, 392 
ay eerste by whole environment, 
finding ways to help each other, 403 
identification of needs of, 53, 392 
learning out of class, 415 
need for understanding community 
dynamics, 430-31 
participating in planning; see also 
Learner participation in planning 
personal needs of, 393 
providing for needs of, 394 
recreational needs of, 394 
social needs of, 393 
sources of common needs of, 393-94 
vocational needs of, 394 
Purposes of education; see Objectives 


4 


Radio, educational broadcasting, 428 
Rapport, contribution of group thinking 
and action to, 404 
establishing and maintaining group, 
402-404 
techniques for establishing group, 403- 
404 
Reading; see English ! ; 
Realia; see Audio-visual aids, in sci- 
ence, 151-52 
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Records of students 
constructive use of, 13 
and guidance, 325, 398-99 
Recreation, 267-89 
adjustment, 280-81 
developing interest in community af- 
fairs, 120-21 
hobbies, 275-76 
and integration, 287-88 
recreation clubs, 345 
and social studies, 128 
tendency of communities to provide 
more facilities for, 429 
versus fatigue and boredom, 273-78 
visual school center of community, 
429 
see also Physical education, Leisure- 
time activities 
Recreational needs, 394 
Regional conferences, 4-5 
Relation of Life Adjustment Education 
Movement to other movements, 33 
Required courses, concerned with prob- 
lems of living, 12 
Required instruction, 299 
Research and the curriculum, 296 
Resource unit, 413 
Resources, in group processes, 85 
Retentive power; see Holding power 
Revision of progress in American edu- 
cation, 27-28 
Rural, 
high school and objectives, 445 
stability of institutions, 441 
what communities are classified as 
rural? 436 


Safety education, through vocational 
training, 200-201 
Schedule planning, 
alternating courses in, 442 
flexibility required in, 433 
twelve-month plan, 433-34 
School camps, 
work experiences in, 360-61 
School community, 
Da ckground of understanding the, 52- 


Fdamental assumptions of the, 416- 
1 


School as a community center, 453 
School lunch, 235-36 
Schools, 

are eee centers for communities, 


responsibility, 
toward human relations, 423 
for intercultural education, 424 

Science, 

audio-visual aids, 151, 153 

basic philosophy, 149 

biology, 140-41 

chemistry, 141-42 
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citizenship, 140-43, 146-48 
clubs, 150 
community, 151, 153 
evaluation, 151 
general science, 140 
health, 140-42 
home-learning, 140-43, 146-48 
home-work, 150-51 } 
hygiene and sanitation, 146 
inadequacy of traditional 
135-36 
laboratory work, 150 
leisure and recreation, 140-43, 153 
marking, 151 
methods, 152-53 
motivation and interest, 151-53 
objectives, 149-50, 153 
physics, 142-43 
practical areas, 138 
problem-solving basis, 153 
student participation, 153 
textbooks, 150 
vocation, 140-43 
vocational guidance, 152 
and wholesome living, 138-39 
Scope of school program, 40-41 
Secondary education, changes in, 357 
Self-confidence through work experi- 
ences, 369 
Self-dependence, 71-72 
Self-discipline; see Discipline 
Selfhood, 71-72, 416 
Self-realization, 
education for, 259-60 
through mathematics, 158-59 
Seven cardinal principles of education, 
20, 22:23 
Sex education, 447 
attaining a reasonable place for sex 
problems, 82-83 
Shop courses, 250-51 
Shorthand, 216-17 
Simultaneous classes, 444-45 
Skills, 
developed through work experiences, 
369-70 
developing, 386-87 
in group process, 85 
Small high schools, 
basic considerations for the, 445-54 
and their communities, 452-54 
devices for improved learning in, 
442 { 
evaluation in, 454-55 
importance of, 436 
limitations of, 438-39 
nature of most programs in, 437 
objectives most important in, 448-49 
overcoming limitations of, 439-40 
have potentialities for life adjustment 
education, 440-45 
proportion of high schools that are 
small, 436 


courses, 
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significant points of education for life 
adjustment in, 455-57 
student activities in, 451 
value of, 440-41 
Social adjustment, 347 
Social and economic conditions crucial 
for youths, 382 
Social and economic status, through 
work experiences, 368-69 
Social aspects of adjustment, 83 
Social changes, 
effecting work 
_ youth, 456-57 
increase frustrations, 75 
Social class structuring, 432-33 
Social efficiency as an outcome, 445-46 
Social integration, 424-25; see also In- 
tercultural relations 
Social needs, 393 
Social relationships, 
in the growth process, 73-74 
in rural areas, 447-48 
Social requirements, 71 
Social responsibilty, 50 
Social services of communities, 425-27 
Social studies, 
audio-visual aids, 102 
and citizenship, 114-17 
and community life, 121, 130-31 
and the criterion of social utility, 112 
developing stride, skills, 131 
and education for recreation, 128 
enriching, 132 
government and business, 127 
and growth of clear thinking, 111-12 
and home living, 117-18 
and human relations, 127-28 
and labor problems, 127 
learner experiences in the, 111-12 
and leisure life, 120-21 
and life adjustment education, 110-33 
methods and materials in, 129-33 
organization of, 129 
and public health, 128-29 
topics in American democracy, 125-26 
topics in American history, 122-23 
topics in world history, 123-24 
and understanding of democracy, 114, 
117-29 
and vocational choice, 127 
and vocational life, 119-20 — 
Social studies curriculum, enriching the, 


opportunities for 


Social studies program for life adjust- 

ment, 
characteristics of, 110-13 od 

Social values, in small communities, 441 

Social welfare, state and federal pro- 
grams for, 426-27 | ‘ A 

Socializing experience, in science in- 
struction, 152-53 5 

Society, democratic, and English, 93-94; 
100-101 
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developing understanding of, 115-16 
impact of science on, 11 

Soil conservation; see Conservation 

Source material, use of, 50 

Special schools, 326-27 

Speech; see English 

Sports; see Athletics 

Staff, 
city-wide co-ordination, 304-305 
committees, 305 
committees of, 310 
and consultants, 305, 312 
ang curriculum organization, 291-96, 
developing a philosophy, 86-87 
function of supervisors, 306-307 
for guidance, 328-30 
induction of new teachers, 308-309 
and in-service growth, 291-96, 298, 

307-312 


meetings, 310-11 
organization of, for curriculum im- 
provement, 302-303, 305-308 
and study of community, 311-12 
support for work experience pro- 
grams, 380-81 
State committees, 17-18 
Status, youth; see Adolescence, Social 
relationships 
Student activities, in the small high 
school, 451-52 
see also Clubs and Extra-class activi- 
ties 
Student council, 81, 337-40 
Student organizations; see Clubs and 
Extra-class activities 
Student participation in planning ; see 
Learner participation in planning 
Student-student relationships, 401-402 
Study, cooperative, 85 
Study skills, development of, 131 
Studying the individual student, 395-99 
Subject fields, 
applied to community research, 411 
emphasis upon informal education, 
384 
Subject-matter boundaries, freedom 
from, 42 
Success, sense of competency from, 79 
Supervisors, function of, 306-30: 
Surveys, Community, 259 
see also Community 
Syllabi; see Courses of study 


Teachers, 
in guidance, 328-29 
learn with pupils about the commun- 


ity, 434 x ; 
need for understanding community, 
434 


participation in curriculum planning, 


role of, in group discussion, 408 
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Teachers—C ontinued Traditional, 


student relationships, 400-401 
training in use of community re- 
sources, 434 
see also Staff 
Teacher-student sharing, 405-406 
Teaching, 
adapted to a democratic society, 384 
characteristics of, adapted to educa- 
tion for life adjustment, a chart, 
407 
characteristics of traditional types of, 
399 
characterized by group sharing, 405 
for common needs, 403 
democratic approach to, 386-87 
democratic leadership in, 400-401 
determining quality of, 383 
directed toward meeting needs of all 
students, 392 
directed toward problems important 
to learner, 387-88 
effect of method based on knowledge 
about students, 395-96 
and goals of life adjustment educa- 
tion, 51 
group rapport in, 402-404 
as guidance rather than direction, 
392 
guides for adapting procedures to an- 
ticipated outcomes, 385 
improving quality of, 439-40 
laboratory method of, 408-409 
method of, important to achieving ob- 
jective, 394-95 
methods incompatible with expected 
outcomes, 384 
- methods related to objectives, 384 
procedures in group participation in, 
399-405 
resources; see Community teaching 
resources 
understanding of community dynam- 
ics important to, 430-31 
using group discussion in, 407 
variation in methods of, 383 
a the community as a laboratory, 
2 
Teaching materials; see Materials 
Techniques of studying youth, 396-99 
Technological developments, their use 
and understanding, 371 
Technological society, 69 
Testing; see Evaluation 
Tests and guidance, 320-21 
see also Evaluation 
Textbooks, 
limitations of, 417 
in science instruction, 150 
Theme topics in English, 101-102 
Thinking, 
critical, development of, 131 
quantitative, 167-68 


laboratory method, 408 
type of education resulted in demand 
for life adjustment education, 357 
Traditional methods, 399 
Traditional programs, in small high 
schools, 437 
Transfer, to life activities, 389 
Transfer of training, 25-26 
Transition to life adjustment program, 
47-48 
Transportation, 


community provided, 


Trends in American life; see Changes, 
in American life 

Trigonometry; see Mathematics 

Twelve-month school year, 433-34 

Typical high school, 46-47 

Typing, 215-16 


Understanding students, 
factors neecssary to, 396 
need for, 395-96 
Understandings, developing, 386-87 
Units, 
importance of resource type of, 413 
in science studies, 151 


Values, 
sabi through work experiences, 
developing, 386-87 
needs of youth for system of, 86 
of small high school, 440-41 
teachers’ consistent preferences, 86 
see also Educational values 
Variability; see Adaptive flexibility 
Verbalization of content, 395 
Visual aids, 
in the social studies, 132 
Vocation, education for, 
tren extra class activities, 353- 
through home 230-34, 
237 
through industrial arts, 193-94 
through music, 190-91 
through physical and recreation edu- 
cation, 280 | 
through social studies, 118-20 
through vocational training, 246-65 
see also Economic efficiency 
Vocation and science, 140-43 
Vocational education, 246-65 
areas of learning, 248 
citizenship, 257-58 
and ethical and moral living, 256-57 
and guidance, 256 
and health and safety, 260-61 
leisure life, 259-60 
natural vs. the artificial way, 252-53 
objections to, 254 
objectives of, 249-51 


economics, 
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self-realization, 259-60 

use of community, 255 

values of, 255 

work experience, 253-54, Chap. 18 
Vocational guidance, 19; 256 

placement, 327 

in science, 152 

and social studies, 119 

see also Guidance 
Vocational needs, 394 
Vocations; see Occupations 


Work, developing respect for, 119-20 
Work experience, 
in business subjects, 220-21 
in home economics, 243 
in vocational education, 254, 263-64 
Work experience programs, Chap. 18 
changes in, 356-58 
common elements of, 361-62 
in community schools, 361 
community support of, 380 
conflicting interpretations of, 358 
contribution, 
to group and home living, 370 
to life adjustment of, 366 
to personal living, 367-69 


to understanding and use of tech- 
nological developments, 371 
to wise purchase and use of goods 
and services, 370-71 
criteria for, 363 
definition of, 363-64 
develop skills, 369-70 
faculty support for, 380-81 
guided by and related to school, 85 
implications of, 364 
in-school type of, 360 
leadership in, 379-80 
nature of, 358-64 
objectives for, 364-65 
organized for groups, 373-77 
partially supported by federal funds, 
359, 360 
in school camps, 360-61 
school responsibility in, 362-63 
types of, 359-62 
Workshops and conferences, 14-15 


Youth, 
need for operative philosophy, 86 
serving out-of-school, 86 
type of experience needed, 84-85 
see also Adolescents 
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